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JESUS  CHRIST, 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 

by 

Bishop  Gottfried  Noth 


What  unites  us  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  what 
brought  us  together  in  New  Delhi  from  all  over  the  world,  is  expressed  in 
the  theme  of  the  Assembly  :  Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World.  If  we 
understand  this  theme  rightly,  it  is  more  than  a  motto,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  a  formula  for  convenient  use,  like  a  mathematical  formula.  It  is 
rather  a  promise  and  a  claim  of  such  force  that  we  cannot  remain  indiffe¬ 
rent  when  we  hear  it  or  repeat  it.  It  arouses  in  us  feelings  of  fear  and  joy, 
anxious  questioning  and  deep  devotion,  strangely  enough  all  at  once. 
And  if  we  take  the  word  “world”  seriously  in  its  comprehensive  sense, 
we  cannot  rest  content  with  describing  our  own  form  of  piety ;  we  are 
forced  to  move  towards  this  “world.”  If  we  understand  the  theme  rightly 
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it  will  be  the  determining  centre  of  all  our  intercession,  thought,  discus¬ 
sion  and  action  here  in  New  Delhi,  even  if  we  do  not  actually  quote  it 
very  frequently.  This  introduction  can  only  attempt  to  point  out  certain 
things  which  are  important  for  our  witness,  our  service  and  our  unity. 


I 

The  claim  and  the  promise :  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world” 

It  is  important  to  note  that  our  theme  is  derived  from  a  pronouncement 
made  by  Jesus  concerning  himself :  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world”  (John 
8,  12).  This  dignity  was  not  conferred  upon  him  by  enthusiastic  disciples  ; 
it  is  not  we  who  set  him  on  the  throne  ;  no,  we  stand  with  the  disciples 
and  with  the  whole  world  confronted  by  Jesus’  own  promise  and  his 
own  claim.  That  is  the  promise  :  that  wherever  he  appears  in  this  world 
there  shall  be  light.  That  is  the  claim  :  he  and  he  alone  is  the  light  of  the 
world. 

The  Christ  who  says  this  is  quite  different  from  the  great  men  of  this 
world,  in  whom  apparently  mankind  rises  to  great  heights.  He  is  the 
Saviour  of  sinners  whose  life  ended  in  shame  and  dishonour  on  the  Cross, 
whose  earthly  life  was  obviously  a  complete  failure,  and  whose  resur¬ 
rection  and  eternal  glory  remained  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  find  in  him  a  confirmation  of  what  people  on  earth  desire 
and  want.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  he  who  shows  us  what  light  really  is. 
We  cannot  fit  him  into  our  own  concepts  of  a  life  in  the  light. 

God  is  the  source  of  light.  Wherever  God  is  hidden  there  is  darkness, 
even  if  we  men  are  enjoying  happy  lives  and  do  not  notice  the  darkness. 
As  the  revelation  of  God,  Jesus  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  But  here 
again  we  must  not  apply  false  criteria  !  Even  the  word  “God”  has  many 
different  meanings  among  men.  It  may  denote  the  goal  of  longing,  or  the 
source  of  fear.  There  are  some  people  who  are  sincerely  convinced  that 
it  was  only  after  shaking  off  all  attachments  to  a  “God”  that  their  lives 
were  filled  with  light.  The  light  of  Christ  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
concepts  nor  with  any  concept  of  God.  What  makes  light  in  the  world 
comes  from  the  fact  that  in  Christ  God  graciously  turned  to  poor,  sinful 
men.  The  darkness  is  driven  away  because  Christ  sits  at  the  same  table 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  because  he  forgives  the  robber  on  the  cross 
with  full  divine  authority,  because  he  says  to  harassed  men  and  women, 
“Your  heavenly  Father  knows  that  you  have  need  of  all  these  things.” 
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We  are  therefore  not  concerned  with  speculating  as  to  whether  the 
nature  of  God  may  aptly  be  compared  with  the  symbol  of  pure  light. 
What  help  would  this  knowledge  be  to  us  if  it  meant  only  that  God 
dwells  in  unapproachable  light  (I.  Tim.  6,  16)  ?  The  joyful  message  is 
not  concerned  with  the  nature  of  God,  but  with  what  He  has  done  and 
is  doing  in  the  world  through  Christ.  Christ  brings  God’s  light  into  the 
world,  thus  completely  changing  its  situation.  The  darkness  in  which 
the  world  lives  is  not  an  illusion,  which  one  merely  has  to  see  through. 
It  is  much  worse  than  we  usually  think  :  the  darkness  exercises  dominion 
over  us  (Col.  1,  13)  and  we  are  under  its  sway.  Its  spell  cannot  be 
broken  simply  by  good  will.  The  fellowship  between  God  and  man 
is  broken,  and  this  makes  the  world  dark  —  whether  it  notices  it  or  not. 
In  the  full  authority  of  God’s  grace,  Christ  establishes  a  new  fellowship 
with  God,  and  this  makes  him  the  Light  of  the  world.  The  darkness 
is  driven  away,  not  by  a  new  doctrine  of  God,  but  by  his  act  of  redemption. 

That  is  why  Christ  claims  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  one  Light 
which  is  on  a  different  plane  from  other  lights,  and  which  no  other  light 
can  replace.  The  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world 
is  not  just  one  of  many  teachers,  one  of  many  seekers  after  God.  What 
he  brings  is  not  just  one  way  of  perceiving  God,  which  many  others 
would  be  equally  entitled  to  claim  in  their  own  age  and  country,  because 
no  mortal  creature  can  grasp  the  fullness  of  God.  What  he  says  about 
God  —  especially  against  the  background  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
perhaps  also  in  comparison  with  other  religions  —  is  not  unique ;  it  is 
in  what  he  does  that  he  is  unique  and  irreplaceable.  He  does  indeed  lead 
us  to  a  new  understanding  of  God,  the  true  one  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
isolated  from  his  action  in  the  world.  Those  who  accept  this  in  faith 
do  truly  know  God. 

Jesus’  claim  is  a  stumbling  block ;  it  is  bound  to  be  so .  How  can 
a  man  who  lived  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  with  all  the  limitations  to 
which  human  life  is  subject  —  how  can  this  man  claim  so  boldly  to  be 
different  from  all  other  people,  the  many  wise,  strong  and  important 
people  who  have  lived  ?  Why  does  he  not  take  his  place  among  them 
as  one  of  the  “immortals”  ?  We  should  misunderstand  his  claim  if  we 
thought  it  meant  that  he  wanted  to  compete  with  other  men  in  the  spheres 
in  which  they  have  achieved  great  things  —  in  philosophy,  art,  technical 
science  and  statesmanship.  He  has  no  ambition  to  have  the  first  place 
in  the  struggle  for  human  greatness  of  this  kind.  He  has  no  ambition  at 
all.  If  a  comparison  is  to  be  made  at  all,  then  it  is  to  show  that  Jesus  must 
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go  deeper  than  anyone  else.  His  cry  on  the  Cross,  which  we  can  never 
fully  understand,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?” 
(Matt.  27,  46),  refers  to  this  depth  ;  and  so  do  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  “The  Lord  has  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all”  (Isaiah  53,  6). 

He  stands  at  the  place  of  human  suffering  and  need,  a  helper  of  the 
poor  and  wretched.  One  might  think  that  in  the  struggle  against  the 
misery  in  the  world  many  other  people  have  stood  beside  him  —  all  the 
noble  figures  in  human  history  who  have  not  looked  on  idly  while  others 
suffered  but  have  done  their  utmost  to  help  them.  From  this  viewpoint 
his  position  would  not  be  unique,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  meets 
people’s  need  on  a  deeper  level,  where  human  aid  is  no  longer  enough. 
The  guilt  of  man,  the  guilt  of  humanity,  is  waiting  for  another  Helper. 
Jesus  speaks  to  the  paralytic  (Matt.  9,  1-8)  not  merely  as  a  physician 
nor  as  a  miraculous  healer,  but  with  the  promise  of  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  the  power  of  God.  Whatever  may  be  the  connection  between 
suffering  and  sin,  wherever  the  fellowship  between  God  and  man  is 
broken  there  is  darkness.  That  is  why  the  world  lies  in  darkness  ;  and  that 
is  why  the  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world  is  the  only 
one  who  can  say  :  “I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.” 

The  question  is,  to  what  extent  Jesus’  claim  can  be  maintained  within 
the  reality  of  this  world.  Is  it  not  bound  to  awaken  the  suspicion  that 
it  distorts  the  real  situation  ?  Within  the  Christian  Church  the  danger 
has  constantly  arisen  that  in  seeking  to  establish  or  to  proclaim  the 
uniqueness  of  its  Lord,  it  disparaged  all  other  lights  and  belittled  them. 
That  is  not  Jesus’  way  at  all.  He  does  not  regard  the  world  as  such  as 
being  equally  dark  everywhere.  He  speaks  without  hesitation  or  irony 
of  the  difference  between  good  men  and  sinners.  He  does  not  consider 
it  unimportant  whether  consolation  is  given  to  those  in  trouble,  or 
healing  to  the  sick.  He  speaks  without  prejudice  of  the  human  goodness 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  holds  it  up  as  an  example  to  the  Jewish 
scribe.  Any  cheap  attempt  to  make  himself  greater  by  belittling  others 
is  unthinkable  in  Jesus. 

There  are  lights  in  the  world  ;  that  we  can  say  without  hesitation. 
And  people  who  do  anything  to  battle  against  the  darkness  of  the  world 
deserve  our  respect,  perhaps  our  admiration,  whether  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task  of  bringing  light  into  the  darkness  of  the  world 
as  pious  Seekers  after  God,  as  deep  thinkers  or  as  powerful  moulders 
of  human  life.  Anyone  who  belittles  them  has  misunderstood  Jesus’ 
claim.  Jesus  does  not  deny  the  powerful  differences  between  light  and 
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darkness  within  this  world ;  but  he  knows  that  this  whole  world,  with 
all  its  differences  between  righteous  men  and  sinners,  between  happy  and 
unhappy  people,  between  joy  and  sorrow,  is  ultimately  surrounded  by 
darkness.  Probably  we  do  not  realise  it  at  all,  because  our  eyes  are 
arrested  by  the  relative  differences.  Jesus  sees  the  plight  of  the  world  : 
that  this  whole  world  is  separated  from  God  and  stands  under  His 
judgment.  In  this  situation  it  does  not  help  to  light  one  more  light 
similar  to  those  which  already  exist ;  the  only  thing  which  will  help  is 
the  Light  of  the  world,  the  mercy  of  God,  which  men  cannot  possibly 
conceive  or  imagine.  God  sends  His  Son  so  that  he  may  bear  what  no 
man  can  bear  —  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  that  he  may  bring  what  no  man 
can  bring  —  the  forgiving  grace  of  God. 

Jesus  says,  “Those  who  are  well  have  no  need  of  a  physician,  but 
those  who  are  sick”  (Matt.  9,  13).  Does  this  mean  that  he  is  restricting 
his  own  significance  to  one  section  of  humanity,  and  letting  the  others 
live  in  the  light  which  they  have  without  him  ?  Do  the  righteous  not 
need  him  ?  Are  the  differences  between  people  not  merely  relative  ? 
This  is  a  point  for  a  definite  decision  concerning  our  understanding  of 
Jesus.  Whether  he  has  a  message  to  the  righteous  is  clear  from  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  or  from  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican.  The  elder  brother  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  Pharisee  in  the 
parable,  are  both  living  in  thick  darkness  —  all  the  more  sinister  because 
neither  of  them  have  any  idea  of  this.  The  great  danger  is  that  the  relative 
differences,  which  cannot  be  denied,  may  develop  into  an  absolute  one  — 
but  with  the  labels  reversed  :  “For  judgment  I  came  into  this  world, 
that  those  who  do  not  see  may  see,  and  that  those  who  see  may  become 
blind.”  (John  9,  39).  Jesus  does  not  force  himself  on  people  ;  those  who 
are  strong  and  good  may  pass  him  by,  but  in  so  doing  they  should  take 
heed  lest  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  power  of  darkness.  The  fact 
that,  according  to  human  standards,  the  Pharisee  was  a  better  man  than 
the  publican  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  publican  “went  down  to  his 
house  justified  rather  than  the  other”  (Luke  18,  14). 

Everything  that  is  said  of  Jesus  as  the  Light  of  the  world  remains 
incomplete,  unless  it  is  seen  in  connection  with  the  eternal  consummation. 
God’s  new  world  dawns  in  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus.  He  who  goes 
to  the  Cross  is  the  same  who  rises  again  on  the  third  day.  The  meal  which 
he  eats  with  his  disciples  foreshadows  the  feast  in  His  Father’s  Kingdom. 
Death  —  the  strongest  sign  of  the  darkness  which  lies  over  this  world  — 
is  overcome.  The  eschatological  outlook  occurs  throughout  Jesus’ 
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preaching.  Because  he  brings  the  one  great  hope  to  the  world  (which  we 
considered  at  Evanston  seven  years  ago),  he  is  the  Light  of  the  world. 
He  was  not  sent  to  prepare  a  more  pleasant  life  on  earth  in  the  shadow 
of  death  ;  he  was  sent  to  usher  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  In  this  he  is  irre¬ 
placeable.  His  uniqueness  springs  from  the  mystery  of  his  nature.  This 
very  mystery  is  the  source  of  the  promise  which  he  brings,  the  claim  which 
he  makes,  and  the  humiliation  which  he  takes  upon  himself. 

We  have  tried  to  develop  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  words,  “I  am  the 
Light  of  the  world,”  according  to  the  Bible.  The  promise  is  made  to  us, 
and  the  claim  is  made  on  us,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  cannot  evade 
the  stumblingblock  this  may  raise,  by  pretending  that  he  is  only  one 
Light  among  others.  He  has  no  intention  of  competing  with  the  lights 
of  this  world.  Where  people  can  help  themselves  in  the  world,  where 
they  can  be  of  service  to  one  another,  of  course  Jesus  does  not  stand 
indifferently  aside.  But  he  said  to  the  sick  man  whom  he  had  healed 
at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  “See,  you  are  well  !  Sin  no  more,  that  nothing 
worse  befall  you.”  (John  5,  14).  Nothing  worse  —  that  is  the  important 
thing.  That  danger  is  not  eliminated  by  giving  the  sick  man  a  pleasanter 
life  on  earth.  Jesus  came  in  order  to  avert  that  “something  worse.” 
And  he  knows  that  is  the  reason  why  he  was  sent.  He  stands  where  no 
man  can  help  us  ;  and  that  is  why  he  is  the  Light  of  the  world. 

II 

The  confession :  thou  art  the  Light  of  the  world 

Jesus’  claim  and  his  promise  challenge  us  and  demand  an  answer : 
a  very  clear  answer  :  yes  or  no.  A  half-hearted  answer,  a  partial  consent 
with  certain  limitations,  would  mean  that  we  reject  his  claim.  Because 
he  stands  before  us  in  the  Name  of  God,  his  words  are  as  exclusive  as 
those  of  the  first  Commandment.  And  it  is  good  to  stress  the  fact  once 
again  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  people  ascribing  too  much  merit  to  their 
venerated  teacher ;  it  is  he  himself  who  makes  God’s  categorical  claim 
through  his  words  and  actions. 

We  have  to  face  that  claim,  and  our  own  answer  must  be  given  before 
we  pass  it  on  to  the  world  —  otherwise  our  testimony  would  be  radically 
false  and  could  never  carry  any  force  or  conviction.  The  first  answer  to 
Jesus,  therefore,  is  not  testimony  to  the  world,  but  the  confession :  “Thou 
art  the  Light  of  the  world.”  The  nature  of  Christ’s  Church  in  the  world 
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depends  on  this  answer ;  this  answer  is  what  distinguishes  the  Church 
from  all  other  forms  of  fellowship,  and  in  giving  this  answer  the  Church 
becomes  a  single  whole.  Here  we  meet  the  unity  which  is  given  to  us 
in  advance,  despite  all  our  differences,  and  which  compels  us  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  to  seek  ever  greater  manifestations  of  that 
unity. 

The  answer  is  expressed  in  confession  and  praise.  The  two  belong 
together  and  are  ultimately  the  same.  Praise  makes  it  clear  that  our 
consent  was  not  extorted  from  us  ;  it  is  not  a  bridle  laid  upon  us,  nor  a 
purely  intellectual  process,  but  a  gift  from  God,  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it 
shows  that  Jesus’  claim  is  both  a  gift  and  a  promise.  Our  praise  of  God 
here  in  New  Delhi  is  therefore  not  something  additional  to  our  delibe¬ 
rations  ;  it  is  the  essential  basis  for  them. 

Confessing  Jesus  Christ  is  certainly  the  condition  and  the  basis  of 
our  common  action ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  confession  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted.  The  fact  that  a  Church  is  called  ‘Christian’  is  in 
itself  no  guarantee  that  its  confession  and  its  praise  are  genuine  and 
sincere.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  expressing  our  faith  in  fellowship  with 
the  Early  Fathers,  and  their  heritage  is  essential  and  important  for  us ; 
but  tradition  alone  does  not  guarantee  that  our  confession  will  be  genuine. 
Only  an  introverted  Church,  which  has  no  contacts  with  the  world, 
could  imagine  that  it  suffices  to  rest  on  a  confession  that  is  merely  tradi¬ 
tional.  The  fact  that  everywhere  today  the  walls  of  the  introverted 
churches  are  breaking  down,  that  they  are  being  placed  in  a  missionary 
situation,  and  that  their  minority-character  has  been  revealed,  is  a 
salutary  call  to  reflection  about  our  situation. 

This,  indeed,  merely  reveals  what  is  meant  by  Jesus’  own  words. 
His  statement  about  himself,  “I  am  the  Light  of  the  world,”  is  followed 
immediately  by  the  sentence,  “He  who  follows  me  will  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  will  have  the  light  of  life.”  The  answer  to  Jesus’  claim 
and  to  his  promise  is  therefore  discipleship.  It  is  only  in  discipleship 
that  confession  and  praise  assume  their  right  place  and  are  secure  against 
the  danger  of  becoming  empty  formulas.  But  other  people  cannot 
undertake  discipleship  on  my  behalf ;  even  the  Fathers  of  the  faith  can 
only  invite  us  and  help  us  to  follow  Our  Lord  with  them  ;  it  is  we  ourselves 
who  must  fulfil  our  discipleship,  if  God  gives  us  grace  to  do  so,  as  He 
did  to  the  Early  Fathers. 

We  therefore  cannot  evade  the  question,  whether  or  not  our  whole 
lives  shall  express  the  confession :  “Thou  art  the  Light  of  the  World.” 
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The  seriousness  of  this  question  could  be  disregarded  only  by  an  unrepen¬ 
tant  Church.  It  is  so  comprehensive  that  we  cannot  possibly  deal  with 
it  fully  here ;  we  can  only  indicate  a  few  outlines. 

For  the  disciples,  following  Christ  meant  “forsaking  everything  and 
following  him”  (Luke  5,  11).  This  shows  that  their  decision  was  the 
outcome  of  tremendous  conviction.  The  opportunity  was  granted  them 
to  change  their  lives  entirely,  and  thereby  they  showed  that  they  had 
recognised  the  Light  of  the  world.  Does  the  same  conviction  exist  today 
in  the  Western  world,  where  the  false  pillars  of  a  generalised  “Christian- 
ness”  are  fast  disappearing  ?  Or  in  the  minority  churches  which  have 
lived  under  persecution  from  the  very  beginning  ?  Conviction  cannot 
be  replaced  by  activity  which  perhaps  never  faces  the  ultimate  question, 
nor  by  a  cramped  rigidity  which  is  a  fruitful  soil  for  fanaticism.  It  is  the 
very  opposite  of  that  superior  attitude  which  is  often  only  a  cloak  for 
uncertainty.  Conviction  proves  itself  in  the  Cross  and  in  suffering. 
It  makes  people  willing  to  serve.  How  is  all  this  in  our  churches  ?  We 
are  not  asking  about  an  attitude  which  we  could  produce  ;  we  are  asking 
about  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Clearly  our  confession  that  Christ 
is  the  Light  of  the  world  must  not  overlook  this  question. 

The  challenge  to  ourselves,  however,  goes  further.  Christ  is  still 
the  only  Light  of  the  world  ;  his  place  cannot  be  filled  even  by  those  who 
believe  in  him  and  follow  him.  In  another  connection  we  shall  have 
to  discuss  the  meaning  of  his  words  to  his  disciples,  “Ye  are  the  Light 
of  the  world”.  Here  the  point  is  that  Jesus  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
imply,  “I  have  lighted  a  light  which  will  go  on  shining  by  itself,  without 
me.”  Especially  for  his  Church  he  remains  the  only  Light.  If  the  Church 
deviates  from  this  truth,  its  testimony  becomes  a  lie.  For  then  it  establishes 
its  own  claims,  instead  of  representing  the  claims  of  Christ.  It  will  be 
bound  to  adopt  a  superior  attitude  to  other  people,  to  make  propaganda 
for  its  own  concept  of  Christian-ness  ;  or  it  will  advocate  an  attitude  with 
a  mere  facade  of  Christian-ness,  confusing  some  form  of  human  culture 
with  the  life  of  faith. 

This  is  unmistakably  the  great  temptation  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
it  is  the  sin  of  which  it  has  frequently  been  guilty  during  the  course  of 
history.  Wanting  to  be  like  God,  wanting  to  take  His  place,  is  the 
original  sin  of  mankind.  The  Christian  Church  itself  is  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  wanting  to  take  the  place  of  Christ.  This  temptation  is 
particularly  dangerous  because  Christ  takes  people  into  his  service, 
intervenes  in  every  sphere  of  their  lives,  and  seeks  to  transform  them ; 
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he  is  not  isolated  from  their  daily  lives.  He  thereby  creates  a  real  difference 
between  the  lives  of  his  followers  and  the  lives  of  other  people.  Only  too 
easily  the  idea  arises  that  this  new  life  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the 
Light  of  the  world,  to  which  others  must  be  converted.  We  must  realise, 
however,  that  everything  that  happens  in  the  Church  is  historically- 
conditioned  and  limited  and  exposed  to  corruption  through  human  sin. 
There  is  therefore  no  particular  geographical  area,  and  no  particular 
time,  which  is  a  norm  for  others.  A  Western  form  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  played  off  against  an  Eastern  one,  nor  a  past  form  against  a  contem¬ 
porary  one. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  one  so-called  “Christian”  culture  feeling 
superior  to  another.  We  cannot  and  must  not  ignore  what  Christ  has 
done  in  certain  countries  at  certain  times.  Most  of  all,  we  must  not 
forget  that  a  Christian  Church  falls  into  original  sin  if  it  usurps  the 
place  of  Christ  himself. 

The  distinction  which  must  be  drawn  here  is  not  a  simple  one.  Where 
lies  the  boundary  between  Christ’s  gift  and  the  radiation  of  his  light, 
and  what  we  human  beings  make  of  it  ?  A  great  deal  depends  on  giving 
the  right  answer  to  this  question.  All  forms  of  evangelism  must  constantly 
bear  it  in  mind ;  it  determines  our  relationship  to  our  own  and  to  other 
confessions,  and  our  understanding  of  what  the  Church  is  depends  on  the 
answer  to  this  question.  The  answer  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  handy 
formula,  and  there  is  no  cut-and-dried  solution.  This  shows  that  the 
living  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  not  some  ideology,  and  that 
Christ’s  followers  are  the  only  people  who  do  not  walk  in  darkness. 
It  is  one  of  the  essential  tasks  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  constantly 
to  remind  its  member  churches  (through  their  contacts  with  one  another) 
of  the  question,  whether  they  really  confess  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the 
world.  And  I  would  add  another  question  :  whether  our  concern  is 
really  for  his  Word  and  Sacrament,  or  for  our  own  interpretation  of 
them  ? 

Where  the  Christian  Church  takes  its  confession  seriously,  it  points 
constantly  to  its  Lord.  This,  however,  does  not  absolve  it  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  own  life,  nor  condone  its  sin.  On  the  contrary,  its  Lord 
himself  stands  expectantly  before  the  Church  saying,  “he  who  follows 
me  will  not  walk  in  darkness.”  The  light  of  Christ  seeks  to  change  men. 
The  world’s  question  about  the  fruits  of  faith  is,  therefore,  legitimate. 
Although  boasting  about  good  deeds  cannot  be  the  answer,  moral 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Church  is  a  testimony  against  its  faith.  Those 
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who  walk  in  darkness  cannot  sincerely  say  that  they  have  seen  the  light. 
We  delegates,  here  in  New  Delhi,  are  therefore  also  dependent  upon 
the  life  that  is  led  in  our  churches.  What  a  load  of  guilt  and  inhibition 
lies  on  our  shoulders  !  And  even  if  we  point  out  that  a  distinction  must 
rightly  be  drawn  between  the  fellowship  of  Christ  and  those  who  merely 
call  themselves  Christians,  what  have  we  done  in  the  past  to  make  this 
distinction  clear  to  the  world  ?  How  often  has  Western  Christianity 
contented  itself  with  a  general  “Christian-ness”  which  could  show  large 
numbers,  but  could  no  longer  give  evidence  of  spiritual  life  and  power  ? 

We  are  probably  living  in  a  period  of  history  when,  in  every  sphere 
of  life,  decisions  are  being  made  whose  repercussions  no  one  can  foresee. 
No  wonder  that  this  applies  most  of  all  to  the  sphere  of  faith.  If  one 
described  it  as  a  competition  between  the  different  world-religions  and 
world-ideologies,  one  would  only  be  describing  the  superficial  phenomena. 
We  are  not  concerned  about  any  competition  of  this  kind.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  confessing  Jesus  as  the  Light  of  the  world.  Reflection 
about  the  meaning  and  implication  of  this  confession  has  forced  us  to 
ask  ourselves  very  serious  questions.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  certainty 
of  our  faith  were  questioned.  But  that  could  only  happen  if  we  confused 
our  confession  of  Jesus  with  some  attractive  human  slogan. 

The  word  «  confession  »  in  biblical  language  combines  two  meanings  : 
the  praise  and  adoration  of  God,  and  humble  admission  of  one’s  own 
sins.  If  Jesus  is  the  only  Light  of  the  world,  we  pray  to  him  out  of  our 
darkness.  That  is  not  the  hour  of  danger  —  when  a  Church  in  the  presence 
of  its  Lord  perceives  how  much  darkness  exists  within  itself.  What  would 
be  dangerous  would  be  for  a  Church  to  preach  him  as  the  Light  of  the 
world  without  perceiving  its  own  darkness.  At  a  time  of  deep  temptation, 
a  Church  may  realise  why  there  is  only  this  one  Light,  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  bears  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  why  no  form  of  religiosity,  not  even  our 
own  Christian  religiosity,  is  the  Light  of  the  world  ;  why  the  competition 
between  us  men  is  fundamentally  so  pointless.  It  is  because  we  are  all 
sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  Anyone  who  refuses 
to  be  led  to  this  depth  cannot  accept  Christ’s  claim  or  his  promise, 
“I  am  the  Light  of  the  world”,  nor  can  he  bear  witness  to  the  world  that 
Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  The  confession  “Thou  art  the  Light 
of  the  world”  includes  (for  the  individual  Christian  and  for  the  Church) 
both  humility  and  conviction,  confession  of  sin  and  praise.  This  confes¬ 
sion  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  is  not  a  human  slogan  which  we  quote 
for  our  own  purpose. 
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III 

The  Witness :  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world 

Because  Jesus  Christ  is  set  up  as  the  Light  of  the  whole  world,  he 
must  be  made  known  to  the  world  in  every  possible  way.  The  group 
which  he  gathers  around  him  is  sent  out  into  the  world  by  him.  The 
Church  and  missions,  therefore,  form  an  indissoluble  unity.  The  confes¬ 
sion  made  to  God  includes  testimony  to  the  world.  It  is  now  our  task 
to  give  some  indications,  in  what  this  witness  consists. 

Preaching  by  words  is  the  central  task  of  the  Church,  which  it  must 
not  on  any  account  relinquish.  Paul  says,  “How  are  men  to  believe 
in  him  of  whom  they  have  never  heard  ?  And  how  are  they  to  hear 
without  a  preacher?”  (Rom.  10,  14).  Because  Christ  is  not  an  idea 
which  people  could  imagine  for  themselves,  therefore  he  must  be  preached 
to  them.  When  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  “You  are  the  light  of  the 
world”,  this  includes  their  work  :  “You  shall  be  my  witnesses  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  in  all  Judea  and  Samaria  and  to  the  end  of  the  earth” 
(Acts  1,8).  Here  in  New  Delhi  we  must  consider  afresh  the  ways  in 
which  this  can  be  done,  and  the  form  it  is  to  take. 

This  preaching  in  words,  however,  must  not  on  any  account  exclude 
or  supersede  testimony  through  action,  through  life.  Jesus’  words, 
“You  are  the  light  of  the  world”  are  immediately  followed  by  “. .  .that 
they  may  see  your  good  works”  (Matt.  5,  16).  We  believe  in,  and  we 
preach,  the  risen  Christ  whose  power  is  demonstrated  in  his  followers. 
Speaking  of  baptism,  Paul  says,  “We  know  that  our  old  self  was  crucified 
with  him,  so  that  the  sinful  body  might  be  destroyed,  and  we  might 
no  longer  be  enslaved  to  sin”  (Rom.  6,  6).  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
stress  the  fact  that,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  we  bear  testimony  through 
our  lives,  and  that  it  is  terrible  if  our  actions  belie  our  words.  Actions 
in  that  case  speak  more  clearly  than  words.  Forgiving  grace  includes 
the  sanctification  of  life  ;  otherwise  pointing  to  the  Light  of  the  world 
would  be  an  empty  phrase,  or  merely  an  intellectual  matter. 

Does  this  mean  that  Jesus’  disciples,  his  Church,  radiate  a  light  of 
their  own,  so  that  the  phrase,  “You  are  the  light  of  the  world”,  is  on  a 
par  with  that  other  statement,  “I  am  the  Light  of  the  world”.  Are  we 
entitled  to  tell  the  world  to  look  at  us,  if  it  wants  to  see  the  Light  ?  The 
conclusion  of  Jesus’  words  to  his  disciples  excludes  this  interpretation, 
“. . .  that  they  may  glorify  your  Father  in  heaven”  (Matt.  5,  16).  It  is 
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not  the  disciples  who  are  glorified ;  it  is  God.  Everything  they  do  is 
done  through  the  influence  of  His  Light.  Human  actions  are  always 
liable  to  be  misconstrued.  Not  only  are  we  incapable  of  judging  our 
own  motives  to  decide  whether  they  really  spring  from  faith  and  obedience, 
or  from  self-seeking ;  our  actions  may  also  be  misinterpreted  by  the 
world.  The  Christian  Church  has  very  often  had  this  painful  experience  ! 
It  is  not  within  our  power  to  ensure  that  a  certain  action  will  be  a  tes¬ 
timony.  The  more  we  try  to  force  it  to  be  one,  the  more  sure  we  are  to 
fail.  It  is  only  through  the  grace  of  God  that  our  actions  can  become  a 
testimony  to  His  glory. 

Our  Lord  is  not,  therefore,  laying  an  intolerable  burden  upon  his 
disciples  :  “You  must  be  the  light  of  the  world  !”  He  simply  makes  a 
statement  which  includes  a  promise  :  you  are  the  light  of  the  world  ! 
He  wants  his  Light  to  shine  through  them,  so  that  it  really  remains  the 
one  Light.  Where  that  is  rightly  understood,  there  is  no  room  for  weary 
resignation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Church  is  given  power  to  undertake 
joyous  action.  Despite  all  the  different  ways  in  which  its  action  may  be 
interpreted,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  world  does  not  understand, 
Christ  will  make  the  Church’s  life  a  powerful  witness,  so  that  his  Light 
shines  into  the  world.  Without  anxiety  they  may  lead  the  life  of  faith, 
love  and  hope  which  he  bestows  opon  them.  Their  only  concern  being 
to  remain  in  him,  they  need  not  be  anxious  about  the  outcome.  If  they 
were  to  be  dominated  by  concern  for  success,  even  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  their  human  action  would  inevitably  become  central  and 
they  would  no  longer  be  the  light  of  the  world  ;  they  would  end  either 
in  despair  or  in  superiority,  which  always  accompany  human  action. 
Jesus’  promise  gives  the  Church  the  great  freedom  really  to  bear  witness 
of  him  to  the  world  in  its  words  and  deeds,  and  all  its  being. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Church  should  push  aside  the  question 
what  form  its  witness  and  service  should  take.  As  the  Light  of  the  world 
Jesus  comes  very  close  to  this  world,  and  that  means  the  world  as  it 
actually  is.  Darkness  and  light  are  not  abstract  concepts  ;  their  import 
is  revealed  in  the  concrete  situation.  Always  and  everywhere  the  world 
is  under  the  domination  of  darkness,  but  this  dominion  assumes  widely 
differing  forms.  The  Christ  of  whom  we  bear  witness  does  not  confront 
these  different  forms  of  darkness  with  generalities.  Christ  speaks  and 
acts  in  one  way  to  the  widow  of  Nain  and  in  another  to  Zachaeus  the 
publican  and  to  Saul  the  Pharisee.  He  seeks  out  the  darkness  where 
it  is  to  be  found.  Therefore,  he  is  not  the  light  of  a  race,  a  class,  a  culture 
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or  a  period.  The  general  term  “world”  must  not  mislead  us  into  resting 
content  with  generalities.  The  Church  is  therefore  called  to  re-examine 
its  witness  and  its  service,  to  see  whether  they  are  meeting  the  actual 
world. 

That  is  why  we  must  be  seriously  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
our  deeply-changing  world.  The  social  revolutions,  the  technical  deve¬ 
lopment,  the  problem  of  war  and  peace,  the  fear  and  distress  of  countless 
people,  call  for  the  love  and  faith  of  those  who  know  that  God  so  loved 
this  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son  for  it.  Pious  words  are 
no  substitute  for  expert  efforts  in  this  situation.  But  we  must  not  misund¬ 
erstand  our  task  !  The  fact  that  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  world  does 
not  mean  that  we  Christians  (unlike  other  people)  have  the  solution 
for  all  these  problems.  We  Christians  have  not  been  promised  that 
we  shall  be  the  cleverest  politicians,  scientists,  technicians  or  economists. 
We  are  not  to  start  a  competition  between  the  Light  of  the  world  and  the 
many  other  lights  of  the  world.  We  can  rely  only  on  one  thing  :  when 
Christians  face  the  distress  of  the  world  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  his 
love,  then  he  sends  his  light,  and  the  spell  of  sin  —  which  binds  both 
the  wise  and  the  foolish  —  is  broken.  How  far  the  light  will  penetrate 
is  in  God’s  hand.  Where  he  awakens  faith,  hope  and  love,  his  life  dispels 
the  rule  of  darkness.  This  is  the  Light  which  is  beyond  human  power, 
the  Light  of  the  God  who  has  pity  on  the  world  in  its  sin  and  distress. 
This  light  has  only  one  name  :  Jesus  Christ. 

If  we  understand  this  message  aright,  we  remain  sober.  Until  the  Last 
Day  there  will  be  darkness  in  the  world,  and  men  will  not  overcome 
it.  But  we  will  not  grow  weary  nor  lose  faith  on  that  account.  Since 
God  in  Christ  has  graciously  condescended  to  turn  to  this  world,  the 
rays  of  His  Day  are  falling  upon  it.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand. 
The  night  is  far  spent  and  the  dawn  is  near.  The  One  who  brought  this 
to  pass,  he  and  he  alone  can  say  : 

I  am  the  Light  of  the  world. 


CALLED  TO  WITNESS 

by 

Paul  D.  Devanandan 


Witnessing  to  the  faith  is  in  a  sense  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Christian  belief.  For  no  one  can  claim  to  be  a  Christian  believer,  unless 
he  bears  living  testimony  to  the  redemptive  work  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
as  a  present  reality.  This  constraint  to  witness  springs  out  of  the  assu¬ 
rance  that,  even  in  this  very  world  of  diverse  tensions,  God  Almighty 
is  purposefully  engaged  in  redeeming  earthly  being  in  order  that  His 
plan  for  His  creation  may  be  finally  achieved. 

The  Christian’s  awareness  of  God’s  persisting  concern  in  human 
history  is  due  to  the  creative  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  own  life. 
He  has  in  himself  experienced  the  amazing  wonder  of  God’s  forgiveness 
wrought  for  all  mankind  on  Calvary,  and  the  quickening  liberation  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  to  the  newness  of  the  resurrection-life  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  one  thing  he  knows  :  Whereas  he  was  blind  he  now  sees.  The 
Light  of  the  World  has  shined  within  his  own  heart.  And  he  bears 
witness  :  “For  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  thy  salvation,  which 
thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people  ;  to  be  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles  and  to  be  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel”  (Luke  2,  30-32). 

Therefore,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  compulsion  to  testify  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  has  continuously  gathered  force  with  a  spontan¬ 
eous  urgency  in  the  lives  of  those  who  had  been  shaken  by  the  power 
of  the  Risen  Lord.  The  New  Era  of  Redemption  has  begun  !  In  that 
eternal  hope  we  live  in  the  here  and  now.  The  assurance  that  mankind 
shall  be  restored  to  fellowship  with  the  Living  God  is  being  fulfilled 
in  the  very  storm  and  stress  of  contemporary  events,  “for  they  shall 
all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them” 
(Jer.  31,  34). 

The  nature  of  Christian  witness 

Christian  witness  is  to  the  reality  of  the  New  Creation  in  the  Risen 
Christ,  as  the  one  determining  factor  in  world  history  which  gives  it 
significance  and  meaning,  despite  the  confusion  and  disorder  produced 
by  man’s  endeavour  to  divert  its  destiny  towards  ends  of  his  own  devising. 
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Therefore,  from  the  early  beginnings  of  its  history,  Christian  faith 
has  testified  that  all  “creation  waits  with  eager  longing  for  the  revealing 
of  the  sons  of  God ;  ...  because  the  creation  itself  will  be  set 
free  from  its  bondage  to  decay  and  obtain  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God.  We  know  that  the  whole  creation  has  been  groaning  in  travail 
together  until  now ;  and  not  only  the  creation,  but  we  ourselves  who 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  groan  inwardly  as  we  wait  for  adoption 
as  sons,  the  redemption  of  our  bodies”  (Rom.  8,  19-24). 

To  this  eager  expectation,  only  God  himself  can  create  the  response 
of  faith  in  men’s  hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  they  turn  from 
unbelief  to  belief.  In  a  real  sense  God  himself  is  the  Evangelist.  The 
apostolic  mandate  to  the  disciple  is,  “You  shall  be  my  witnesses”  (Acts 
1,  8).  “As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I  send  you”  (John  20,  21). 
Our  task  in  evangelistic  witness  is  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  proclaiming 
this  message  of  hope  in  our  Lord,  the  communication  of  the  Good  News 
to  be  widely  broadcast  that  in  Jesus  Christ  God  is  reconciling  the  World 
to  himself.  In  Jesus  Christ,  peace  is  made  between  God  and  man, 
so  that  man  is  restored  to  his  rightful  place  in  God’s  creation  as  God’s 
confidant  and  companion  ;  peace  is  secured  between  man  and  his  neigh¬ 
bour  so  that  mankind,  saved  from  divisive  self-destruction,  discovers  the 
secret  of  fellowship  in  true  community  ;  peace  is  created  between  a  man 
and  his  own  self,  so  that  being  freed  from  inner  self-conflict,  man  recovers 
that  wholeness  of  personality  which  is  the  very  image  of  the  Person  of 
God.  “For  he  is  our  peace,  who  has  made  us  both  one,  and  has  broken 
down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility  . . .  through  the  cross”  (Eph.  3,  14f). 

Therefore,  the  summons  to  faith  in  every  generation  is  the  same 
with  which  our  Lord  began  his  ministry  on  earth  :  The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand.  The  message  of  Christian  witness  is  a  triumphant  reiteration 
of  this  assured  hope,  founded  in  faith  in  the  Incarnate  Word  busily 
engaged  in  this  world  in  the  here  and  now,  that  in  the  end,  the  end  of 
time  as  man  measures  it,  and  the  end  of  history  as  man  conceives  of 
it,  the  whole  creation  will  be  transformed  into  a  totally  different  realm 
of  being  where  God’s  Will  is  done. 

Witness  as  “missionary  preaching” 

Both  Biblical  authority  and  Christian  experience  are  agreed  on  four 
fundamental  assertions  of  Christian  faith  which  furnish  the  claim  and 
content  of  the  Gospel  we  proclaim.  First,  that  the  whole  creation,  life 
in  its  totality,  every  aspect  of  what  we  associate  with  earthly  existence. 
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will  be  brought  eventually  under  the  direct  sway  of  God  “according  to 
his  purpose  which  he  set  forth  in  Christ,  as  a  plan  for  the  fullness  of 
time,  to  unite  all  things  in  him,  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth” 
(Eph.  1,  9-10).  Second,  that  the  message  of  the  Kingdom,  in  a  special 
sense,  is  directed  to  the  individual  and  collective  conscience  of  mankind. 
If  God’s  purpose  for  His  creation  is  delayed,  it  is  because  man,  as  no 
other  creature,  rebels  against  God’s  will  being  done.  Man’s  sinfulness  is 
the  chief  deterrent.  By  accepting  the  assurances  of  God’s  forgiveness 
offered  in  Jesus  Christ,  through  repentance  and  faith,  men  become 
“converted”  from  rebellion  to  obedience.  Thirdly,  this  work  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  made  manifest  in  human  history  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  being  carried  out  —  now  and  everywhere  in  our 
world  !  —  Finally  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  purpose,  God  is  making  use 
of  men  who  respond  in  faith  to  the  imperious  “Follow  me”  of  the  Master, 
who  gives  the  assurance,  “Fear  not,  for  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.” 
When  men  are  convicted  of  God’s  redemptive  purpose  in  their  lives, 
they  discover  their  true  vocation,  they  find  their  calling  as  “witnesses,” 
working  together  with  God  and  with  other  men  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  to  fulfil  God’s  purpose  for  His  creation. 

Thus  our  evangelistic  witness,  which  is  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
all  times,  a  cosmic  process,  a  divine  activity,  a  historic  reality  and  a 
“people’s  movement,”  is  missionary  in  origin  and  intention,  and  congre¬ 
gational  in  purpose  and  design  —  a  going  forth  and  a  gathering  in. 
“Missionary  preaching,”  as  Hans  Margull  describes  it,  “is  the  particip¬ 
ation  by  the  churches  in  the  messianic  work  of  Jesus  Christ  and  there¬ 
fore  an  eschatological  message  to  all  who  have  not  yet  heard  the  Gospel’s 
call  for  conversion.  By  missionary  preaching  the  churches  live  in  hope 
that  Jesus  Christ  at  his  return  to  earth  will  gather  the  whole  world 
into  his  Kingdom.  Or,  more  shortly,  missionary  preaching  is  hope 
in  action.” 

When  men  find  their  hope  in  Christ’s  promise  of  the  Kingdom,  they 
also  discover  themselves  to  be  the  members  of  a  fellowship  whose  calling 
is  to  herald  the  Good  News.  The  household  of  faith  has  been  brought 
into  being  by  divine  intention  to  work  together  with  God,  in  as  far  as 
that  is  possible  for  man,  in  the  task  of  extending  the  Kingdom.  There¬ 
fore  our  witness  is  essentially  corporate,  that  is  witness  of  the  entire 
Church,  expressed  in  the  total  life  of  the  whole  congregation.  In  any 
locality  the  community  of  believers  is  in  fact  the  Body  of  Christ  exer¬ 
cising  Christ’s  continuing  ministry  of  intercession,  service  and  love  in 
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the  concrete  situations  of  contemporary  life.  There  is  truth  in  the 
insistence  of  Hcekendijk  that  the  Church  is  in  fact  God’s  mission,  not 
that  it  undertakes  to  carry  out  his  mission  on  earth.  “A  Church  which 
knows  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  apostolate,”  Hoekendijk  has  pointedly 
observed,  “and  that  the  reason  for  its  existence  is  therefore  the  proclam¬ 
ation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  world,  does  not  ‘pursue’  mission.  On  the 
contrary,  such  a  Church  becomes  the  mission,  the  living  outreach 
of  God  towards  the  world.  Thus  a  Church  without  mission  is  an  absurd¬ 
ity.  As  soon  as  the  Church  is  no  longer  mission  in  its  entire  existence, 
it  affords  proofs  that  it  has  become  debased  into  a  temple  or  into  some 
sort  of  society  for  religious  self-culture.” 

Witness  as  local  congregations 

As  a  pilgrim  people,  each  local  congregation  represents  the  community 
of  the  New  Age  in  the  context  of  world  life  in  which  it  is  placed.  Conse¬ 
quently  its  local  witness  would  indeed  take  varied  form  and  pattern 
in  terms  of  the  diversities  of  particular  needs,  because  its  community 
life  has  to  be  necessarily  localized  in  a  specific  situation.  For  only 
in  as  far  as  the  saving  power  of  God  is  made  manifest  in  the  worship, 
the  fellowship  and  the  service  of  the  local  churches,  they  serve  as  ins¬ 
truments  of  God’s  redemptive  activity  in  the  world.  “There  is  need  to 
emphasize,”  pleads  Bishop  Whittaker,  “how  greatly  God  can  use 
worship  which  is  ‘in  Spirit  and  in  truth’  for  the  salvation  of  those  who 
are  seeking  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life  ...  In  villages 
where  worship  for  Christians  has  often  to  be  conducted  in  the  open  air 
it  is  found  that  non-Christians,  who  have  stood  near  in  silence,  have 
confessed  that  there  they  have  seen  something  of  the  light  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  glory  of  God”.  Again,  as  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Division 
of  Studies  indicates,  “The  world  may  see  no  great  evangelizing  relevance, 
in  the  lands  of  secularized  Christendom  at  least,  in  the  fact  that  a  pious 
remnant  goes  to  church  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Yet  that  simple  walking 
towards  a  sanctuary  can,  in  an  environment  of  alien  faiths  or  disaffection 
to  Christianity,  be  a  witness  leading  to  martyrdom  or  ridicule  or  suspicion 
as  hard  to  bear  as  physical  suffering.  A  public  baptism  or  the  public 
taking  of  vows  of  marriage  may,  on  many  occasions,  similarly  be  a 
light  shining  before  men.” 

But  consider  how  much  of  our  energy  is  consumed  in  ‘drives’  and 
‘campaigns’  to  consolidate  the  traditional  patterns  of  congregational  life, 
in  perpetuating  a  local  stability  of  organized  existence  so  that,  more 
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often  than  not,  local  communities  of  Christians  have  become  self-centred 
and  self-contained.  Conformity  to  the  world  may  spell  success,  as  the 
world  measures  success,  in  terms  of  numerical  expansion,  material 
posessions  and  social  prestige.  Conformity  to  the  Lord  of  the  Churches 
would  mean  going  the  way  He  Himself  went  —  the  way  of  humiliation, 
suffering  and  apparent  defeat.  “Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit”  (John  12,  24).  Walter  Freytag  is  right.  “The  more  the  Church  — 
and  that  means  us,  as  members  of  his  Body  —  is  conformed  to  her 
Lord,  the  more  she  enters  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings  ...  To  be 
in  the  world  and  yet  not  of  the  world  means  suffering  ...  As  long  as  the 
Church  fails  to  walk  his  way  of  suffering  her  testimony  is  not  true  and 
real  and  has  not  the  seal  of  the  Lord,  who  sends  her  forth.”  We  are 
called  today  to  penitence  for  our  failure  in  our  common  life  and  our 
daily  work  to  manifest  Jesus  Christ  to  men  as  he  really  is  ;  and  we 
will  continue  to  be  faithless  unless  we  ourselves  are  constantly  transformed 
and  renewed  to  become  in  very  truth  “letters  from  Christ,  written  not 
with  ink  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God”  (II  Cor.  3,  3). 

Moreover,  the  Church  can  penetrate  the  fastness  of  its  secular  envi¬ 
ronment  and  fulfil  its  mission  only  when  it  sets  forth  in  its  local  expres¬ 
sion  the  visible  marks  of  genuine  and  dynamic  community.  The  congre¬ 
gation  which  God  uses  to  communicate  the  Gospel  is  a  community  which 
is  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  share  this  experience  with  each 
other  and  to  draw  those  outside  into  this  koinonia  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  lands  of  the  Younger  Churches  we  are  const¬ 
antly  reminded  that  only  when  the  impact  of  Christian  koinonia  is  felt 
on  the  group  life  of  traditionally  ordered  society,  the  outsider  becomes 
inquisitive  and  asks  questions  concerning  the  faith. 


Witness  in  the  World 

The  fact  that  our  ministry  of  Christian  witness  is  exercised  in  the 
world  demands  identification  with  the  present  concerns  of  secular 
life,  in  conscious  awareness  of  the  truth  that  we  are  called  to  live  with 
our  fellowmen,  and  yet  as  different  from  them.  It  is  here  that  the  crucial 
role  of  the  Christian  layman  in  the  missionary  witness  of  the  Church 
needs  to  be  recognized.  There  is  still  so  much  of  the  professional  in 
the  Church’s  ministry  which  alienates  the  common  folk  in  the  farm,  the 
factory  and  the  market  place.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  “gossiping  the 
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Gospel.”  The  spontaneous  ease  with  which  the  Gospel  can  be  commu¬ 
nicated  in  terms  of  the  everyday  concerns  of  ordinary  commerce  among 
people,  without  being  unnaturally  sanctimonious  about  the  ways  of  God 
with  man,  is  by  no  means  a  new  discovery.  That  is  how  simple  Christian 
people  spread  the  Good  News  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  early  centuries  of 
Christian  history.  It  derives  from  the  principle  of  the  Incarnation  :  the 
Word  of  God  made  flesh  :  the  Son  of  God  made  like  unto  His  brethren. 
It  is  also  the  main  reason  why  we  need  a  Church  which  is  truly  indigenous, 
and  witnesses  who  think  and  speak  and  behave  like  those  whom  they 
address,  for  only  then  the  message  of  the  Gospel  becomes  intelligible 
and  relevant  to  the  common  man. 

This  means  that  together  with  their  Lord,  the  laos,  the  People  of 
God,  must  go  forth  to  modern  man  where  he  is  in  his  world  of  work, 
his  family  life,  his  leisure  time,  taking  his  secular  involvement  seriously. 
There  in  his  work-a-day  world,  we  should  learn  to  meet  and  talk  together 
as  men,  as  contemporary  men,  with  the  pressure  of  secularism  upon  us, 
with  poverty  for  many  a  paramount  and  endless  worry,  with  problems  of 
choice  to  face  daily,  with  a  crying  need  to  find  some  meaning  in  our 
existence.  Out  of  the  wealth  of  his  years  of  experience  living  with  the 
simple,  village  folk  of  India,  Murray  Rogers  once  confided,  “It  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  word,  God,  or  theological  ideas,  or  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  not  be  mentioned,  but  whatever  our  common  concern  the 
Living  God  will  be  there,  and  the  world  of  Divine  Grace  will  be  there. 
The  validity  of  the  Christian  Faith  will  not  be  in  my  hands  but  in  the 
hands  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  will  be  between  us  as  we  meet.” 

We  confront  a  different  world  from  that  of  our  fathers,  for  it  speaks 
to  us  words  of  judgment  on  God’s  behalf.  Since  the  dawn  of  this  century, 
which  has  seen  the  rapid  rise  of  Asian  and  African  nationalism,  the 
mounting  tension  of  ideological  struggle  between  East  and  West,  and 
ever  increasing  knowledge  which  now  extends  to  outer  space,  a  dramatic 
transformation  has  overtaken  our  world.  That  manifold  revolution 
underlies  the  tremendous  challenge  the  Church  is  facing  today.  Behind  the 
attraction  for  communism  for  many  in  Asia  and  Africa  today  and  the 
bitter  opposition  to  any  pretence  of  colonialism,  there  is  still  the  fear  that 
the  white  races  will  never  shed  their  assumptions  of  superiority  whether 
it  stems  from  biology,  culture  or  more  rapid  progress  in  historical  time. 
In  such  a  world  Christian  witness  cannot  rest  content  with  vague  general¬ 
ities,  but  must  address  itself  to  the  concrete  realities  of  the  contempo¬ 
raneous  situation  in  order  to  express  more  fully  in  human  relations  God’s 
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will  for  peace,  justice,  equality  and  freedom  on  earth.  But  Christians 
can  do  this  only  if  they  are  willing  to  cross  all  frontiers  in  their  relations 
with  one  another,  by  putting  loyalty  to  their  common  Lord  above  all 
other  loyalties. 

Witness  in  a  world  of  other  faiths 

Such  words  as  “encounter”,  “confrontation,”  and  “approach”  do  not 
fully  express  the  understanding  concern  which  is  increasingly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Christian  witness  in  our  day  in  the  surging  new  life  manifest  in 
other  religions,  especially  in  Asian  lands.  What  is  implied  is  an  earnest 
desire  to  cross  over  the  traditionally  accepted  boundaries  of  beliefs  and 
practices  which  divide  the  fraternity  of  those  who  sincerely  seek  to  under¬ 
stand  and  fulfil  God’s  will  for  the  world  of  men.  There  can  be  socio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  explanations  for  this  phenomenon  of  the 
renascence  of  other  religions.  But  if  religious  faith  is  to  be  regarded 
also  in  terms  of  response  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Christian  to  deny 
that  these  deep,  inner  stirrings  of  the  human  spirit  are  in  response  to 
the  creative  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  best,  we  only  confess  our 
inability  to  understand  God’s  ways  with  us  men  :  at  worst,  we  must 
blame  ourselves  for  our  blindness  in  refusing  to  believe  that  God  is 
equally  concerned  in  the  redemption  of  people  other  than  us,  who  may 
not  wholly  agree  with  our  understanding  of  God’s  being  and  his  purpose 
for  the  world  of  his  making. 

Our  ignorance  of  our  religious  environment  does  not  insulate  us 
from  its  influence  ;  nor  does  our  indifference  to  it  exclude  us  from  its 
claims.  The  living  faith  of  contemporary  non-Christian  religions  makes 
a  bold  bid  in  our  generation  to  give  form  and  content  not  only  to  the 
distinctive  patterns  of  our  national  cultures,  but  also  to  the  total  fabric 
of  world-culture.  These  religions  now  claim  to  have  universal  validity 
and  missionary  purpose.  It  is  our  task  as  Asian  and  African  Christians  to 
seek  to  interpret  to  our  fellow  Christians  elsewhere  the  new  affirmations 
and  present  claims  of  this  pervasive  religious  renascence,  so  that  together 
we  may  gain  a  clearer  vision  of  the  nature  of  Christian  mission  and  give 
meaningful  content  to  Christian  witness. 

There  is  also  the  responsibility  of  explaining  to  our  non-Christian 
kinsfolk  just  what  our  Christian  standing  ground  is,  especially  in  terms 
of  the  new  religious  categories  that  are  gaining  currency  in  contemporary 
non-Christian  religious  life  and  thought.  For  the  fact  remains  that,  apart 
from  the  misapprehensions  entertained  by  many  of  them  concerning  the 
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motives  and  methods  of  our  evangelistic  enterprise,  they  labour  under 
grievous  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and  content  of  the  Christian 
Gospel.  As  D.  T.  Niles  has  pointed  out,  “The  whole  discussion  about 
the  relation  of  Christianity  and  other  religions  has  been  vitiated  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  talking  not  so  much  about  what  happens  when  the 
Christian  Gospel  is  proclaimed  to  adherents  of  other  religions  as  about 
what  happens  when  we  who  are  of  Christian  faith  study  other  religions.” 
What  is  more,  to  quote  Niles  again,  “The  Christian  witness  does  not 
grasp  the  true  inwardness  of  his  work  where  he  does  not  see  that  God 
is  previous  to  him  in  the  life  of  the  person  whom  he  is  seeking  to  win  for 
the  Gospel,  and  also  previous  to  him  in  whatever  area  of  life  he  is  seeking 
to  make  the  Gospel  effective.” 

Communication  from  faith  to  faith 

Communicating  the  Gospel  is  not  to  be  confused  with  any  endeavour 
to  transmit  a  body  of  urgent  information  considered  to  be  useful,  or  to 
impart  a  set  of  conclusions  based  on  convincing  arguments,  from  one 
person  to  another.  That  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  “communication 
about”  a  thing  or  an  event,  Indeed,  in  Christian  witness  there  is  a 
“communication  about”  what  God  has  done  and  is  doing  for  men  in 
Christ,  but  that  is  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Our  supreme  purpose  is 
that  such  “communication  about”  may  eventually  result  in  restoring 
“communication  between”  God  and  man,  and  among  men  in  the  deeper 
levels  of  the  spirit.  In  his  remarkable  essay  on  this  subject,  Kraemer 
maintains  that  while  communication  has  been,  and  is  being,  restored 
between  God  and  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  man  still  continues  in  a  state 
beyond  reach  of  communication  with  God,  and  with  fellow  men. 

While  we  need  to  give  serious  thought  to  this  breakdown  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  our  modern  world  through  disintegration  of  community  and 
secularization  of  society,  we  may  not  forget  that  among  men  of  faith 
who  are  adherents  of  renascent  religions,  as  well  as  those  who  profess 
no  faith  at  all,  there  exists  a  common  universe  of  discourse  based  on 
spontaneous  reactions  to  the  totality  of  life.  We  are  all  involved  in  a 
common  social  crisis,  tied  together  by  a  community  of  interests ;  our 
common  humanity  serves  as  a  common  denominator ;  and  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  renascent  faiths,  doctrinal  barriers  no  longer  foreclose  religious 
commerce.  The  outburst  of  newness  of  life  in  the  resurgent  non-Christian 
religions  is  due  to  increasing  traffic  across  the  border.  For  one  thing, 
many  Christian  truths,  abstracted  from  their  original  context,  are  found 
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as  unspoken  presuppositions  in  what  we  may  call  the  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  of  non-Christian  religious  practice.  Contemporary  non-Christian 
doctrinal  affirmations  and  religious  categories  are  thus  invested  with 
a  new  meaning-content  with  which  we  are  still  unfamiliar.  This  calls 
for  no  mere  study  of  the  scriptural  foundations  of  the  historic  religions 
in  their  classical  expression,  but  for  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  their 
present  claims  as  dynamic  faiths  expressed  in  the  lives  of  people. 

Effective  communication  of  the  Gospel  to  the  non-Christian  man  of 
faith  depends  on  the  effective  use  made  of  the  religious  vocabulary  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  and  of  the  cultural  pattern  of  life  in  which  he  finds 
self-expression  and  community  being.  In  our  task  of  missionary  preaching 
we  have  yet  to  take  the  dominant  philosophical  and  religious  concepts 
of  the  non-Christian  faiths  and  make  them  into  instruments  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  process  involving 
the  denuding  of  their  original  connotation  and  a  reclothing  of  them  with 
the  new  meaning  inherent  in  the  Gospel.  If  God’s  redemptive  activity  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  fact  with  which  we  should  reckon  in  every  human  situa¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  so  much  by  total  destruction  that  he  manifests  his  power 
but  by  radical  renewal  of  what  we  cherish  as  valuable.  That  is  why  the 
Gospel  we  proclaim  is  the  Good  News  of  the  Resurrection,  the  hope  of 
the  New  Creation. 


Not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil 

A  world  renewed  in  Christ,  the  New  Creation,  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  message  of  the  Christian  witness,  and  it  is  the  high  calling  of 
the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church  to  be  the  earnest  of  this  new 
creation.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  come  up  against  the  central  issue 
raised  by  renascent  non-Christian  religions  :  Is  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  directed  to  the  total  annihilation  of  all  other  religions  than 
Christianity  ?  Will  religions  as  religions,  and  nations  as  nations,  continue 
characteristically  to  separate  in  the  fulness  of  time  when  God  would 
“gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and 
which  are  on  earth ;  even  in  him”  (Eph.  1  ,10)  ?  In  the  final  gathering-up 
of  all  that  is  of  this  world  and  of  the  next,  in  the  resurrection-life,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  New  from  the  Old.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  indicate  what  will  be  preserved,  and  in  what  manner,  for  we  cannot 
tell  how  God  will  bring  his  purpose  for  mankind  and  his  world  to  a 
conclusion.  But  in  so  far  as  we  identify  ourselves  with  the  will  of  God 
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as  revealed  in  Christ  we  can  be  certain  that  we  shall  be  working  along 
the  line  of  that  purpose  and  not  against  it. 

Christian  faith  distinguishes  between  the  Gospel  proclamation  of 
the  fulfilment  of  God’s  promise  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  hope  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  religious  faith,  wherever  it  is  found,  that  all  sincere  human 
striving  to  reach  out  to  God  will  indeed  find  favour  with  him.  Fulfilment 
in  the  second  sense  would  mean  progressive  realization  of  a  more  or 
less  continuous  creative  process  in  history  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  past,  discernible  in  the  present,  and  finally  completed  in  the 
future.  But  fulfilment  in  the  former  case  would  mean  that,  because  the 
final  end  is  so  totally  assured,  the  end  is  in  reality  a  present  fact.  In 
salvation-history,  to  the  discerning  eye  of  faith,  it  is  the  eternal  future 
that  is  fulfilled  in  the  contemporary  present,  not  the  past  perfected 
in  the  future.  It  is  in  this  sense  Our  Lord  declared  that  he  had  come 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil. 

This  is  the  scandal  in  the  foolishness  of  Christian  witness  to  the 
historical  and  particular  as  revealing  the  timeless  and  universal,  which 
we  may  not  be  able  to  substantiate  in  terms  of  reasoning  but  can  only 
commend  from  faith  to  faith  for  “no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord, 
but  by  the  Holy  Ghost”  (I  Cor.  12,  3).  This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
propagandizing  others,  or  of  seeking  to  dominate  their  thinking  by  over¬ 
whelming  pressure,  whether  of  political  power,  social  prestige  or  economic 
allurement.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  obedience  to  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  bearing  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  God  which  a 
man  has  encountered  in  Christ,  demanding  of  him  in  turn  a  correspond¬ 
ing  fidelity  to  God.  And  that  demand  is  a  call  which  enlightens  and 
rouses  to  action  ;  it  carries  with  it  mission,  besides  which  there  can  be  no 
other  mission.  “Ye  are  my  witnesses  !”  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  !” 
“And  this  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world 
for  a  witness  unto  all  the  nations  ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come” 
(Matt.  24,  14). 
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THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CHURCH 
IN  THE  CHANGING  WORLD  TODAY 

by 

Masao  Takenaka 


Introduction 

A  friend  of  mine  from  Asia  once  wanted  to  cross  one  of  the  busiest 
corners  on  Broadway,  New  York.  He  searched  for  the  traffic  light.  He 
did  not  find  an  ordinary  red  and  green  signal,  but  an  electric  sign 
which  said  :  Do  Not  Walk  ;  so  he  decided  to  Run. 

This  illustrates  somewhat  humorously  the  situation  of  modern 
society  in  which  we  are  called  to  serve  our  Lord.  It  is  a  complex  and 
rapidly  changing  world.  Like  a  busy  street  corner,  our  world  is  con¬ 
stantly  moving.  There  are  many  illuminations,  advertisements,  the 
sounds  of  machines.  And  above  all  there  are  many  people  of  differing 
languages,  traditions,  races,  and  economic  classes.  They  are  all  inter¬ 
related  one  to  another,  yet  there  are  many  conflicts  and  divisions  among 
the  groups  and  nations,  and  loneliness  and  hunger,  frustration  and 
uncertainty  are  seen  among  the  faces  of  the  busy  crowds.  All  of  them 
are  looking  for  a  sign  to  cross  the  street  and  a  light  with  which  to  direct 
their  journey. 

In  this  Assembly  we  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the 
World.  We  have  been  learning  together  here  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Light  not  only  in  the  world  of  yesterday  but  he  is  the  Light  in  today’s 
world.  This  means  the  churches  on  the  busy  street  corner  must  open 
their  eyes  and  ears  to  find  out  what  Christ  is  doing  in  the  midst  of  the 
changing  world  for  the  restoration  of  true  humanity.  Our  task  is  not, 
then,  to  add  another  human  light,  however  colourful  it  may  be,  to  the 
lights  already  existing  in  the  changing  world,  but  to  discover  how  the 
true  light  shines  in  today’s  dark  and  divided  world,  and  to  point  out  the 
light  of  the  world  as  the  whole  Body  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  realms  of  our 
life  today. 
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The  Present  Outlook  of  the  Changing  World 

The  world  of  today  is  so  complex  and  so  changing  that  it  is  difficult 
for  any  individual  to  grasp  its  problems  clearly  within  such  a  limited  time. 

What  I  will  do  here  is  to  depict  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
present  world  shaping  and  affecting  the  human  personality  in  relation 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  as  a  spring-board  for  your  further  discussion. 

First  of  all  it  is  rather  clear  that  in  today’s  world  mankind  is  sharing 
increasingly  one  human  destiny.  Through  the  development  of  technology, 
the  so-called  annihilation  of  distance  has  brought  the  different  nations 
together,  all  coming  into  one  world  history.  Although  our  world  has 
become  much  smaller  in  terms  of  distance,  nevertheless  we  are  still  far 
away  in  our  inner  understanding  of  one  another.  A  terrifying  example  of 
this  one,  yet  divided,  world  is  the  fact  that  mankind  today  is  sharing 
one  great  fear,  namely  the  fear  of  total  destruction  by  the  absolute 
weapon. 

Secondly,  we  are  living  in  a  world  which  is  not  only  an  interrelated 
one,  but  also  a  rapidly  changing  world.  At  Evanston  we  used  the  words 
“The  problem  of  the  Under-developed  Areas”.  It  tended  to  give  an 
impression  not  only  of  seeing  the  problem  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
in  isolation,  but  also  of  regarding  the  issue  in  a  static  form.  After  the 
Evanston  Assembly,  the  Study  Department  on  Church  and  Society 
launched  a  new  study  programme  called,  “The  Common  Christian 
Responsibility  Toward  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change.”  This  meant 
that  between  Evanston  and  New  Delhi  in  our  ecumenical  concern  for 
social  problems,  we  had  a  remarkable  development  of  world-wide 
study  on  rapid  social  change,  grasping  the  problem  not  in  a  static  way 
but  in  a  dynamic  way,  that  is  to  say,  taking  the  process  of  change  seriously 
and  positively  and  seeking  to  fulfil  our  common  and  mutual  Christian 
responsibility  in  the  one  inter-related  dynamic  society.  Particularly 
today  in  Africa  and  in  Asia  and  in  Latin  America  there  are  rapid,  some¬ 
times  almost  revolutionary,  changes  occurring  in  every  aspect  of  society  : 
such  as  political  independence,  rapid  development  of  industrialization 
and  urbanization,  demand  for  equality  and  freedom  among  races,  and  a 
drive  to  construct  a  new  pattern  of  family  life  apart  from  the  old  oppress¬ 
ing  feudalistic  way  of  life  and  arousing  conflict  and  frustration  among 
the  people  who  belong  to  different  political,  economic  and  ethnic  groups. 
We  must  see  here  what  is  the  meaning  of  Christ  as  the  Light  in  this 
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changing  and  dynamic  society.  I  believe  no  movement,  including  the 
Christian  movement,  which  is  not  willing  to  participate  in  the  process 
of  social  change  can  make  a  vital  contribution  in  today’s  world. 

Thirdly,  in  our  understanding  of  the  present  world,  we  recognize  a 
change  in  so-called  religious  life.  Here  again  it  is  difficult  to  generalize, 
but  as  a  sociologist  of  religion  I  may  dare  to  make  this  bold  observation 
for  your  consideration.  There  are  two  sides,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  religious 
world  today.  One  is  a  wide-spread  trend  towards  secularism.  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  stated  this  as  Die  miindige  Welt  (The  World  come  of  Age). 
This  is  what  he  writes  so  frankly  in  his  letter  from  prison :  “The  thing 
that  keeps  coming  back  to  me  is,  what  is  Christianity  and  indeed  what 
is  Christ,  for  us  today  ?  The  time  when  men  could  be  told  everything 
by  means  of  words,  whether  theological  or  simply  pious,  is  over,  and 
so  is  the  time  of  inwardness  and  conscience,  which  is  to  say  the  time  of 
religion  as  such.  We  are  proceeding  towards  a  time  of  no  religion  at 
all :  men  as  they  are  now  simply  cannot  be  religious  any  more.  Even 
those  who  honestly  describe  themselves  as  ‘religious’  do  not  in  the 
least  act  up  to  it,  and  so  when  they  say  ‘religious’  they  evidently  mean 
something  quite  different”  (Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Letters  and  Papers 
from  Prison ,  p.  122).  This  means  we  are  moving  increasingly  toward 
a  secularized  society.  The  age  of  children,  in  which  religion  was  accepted 
as  something  pious  and  precious,  is  over.  Today  ordinary  people  take 
religion  as  a  social  custom  unrelated  to  one’s  inward  and  ultimate 
decision  and  commitment.  The  intellectual  regards  religion  as  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  the  Marxist  will  condemn  religion  as  an  opiate. 

This  means  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  religion  to  remain  a  social 
observance  touching  only  the  surface  of  the  life  of  society  just  as  infant 
baptism  is  often  regarded  as  another  kind  of  vaccination.  This  not 
only  applies  in  the  situation  of  the  so-called  decline  of  Christendom 
and  de-Christianization  of  the  West,  but  also  in  some  of  the  situations 
in  the  East,  where  the  traditional  religions  in  the  past  so  strongly  domi¬ 
nated  the  life  of  the  people  that  there  is  a  drive  now  to  obtain  freedom 
from  religious  bondage  and  to  seek  the  genuine  development  of  social 
life  in  the  secular  sphere.  There  is  a  new  kind  of  secularism  in  Asia 
which  is  challenging  us  to  think  deeply  about  the  secular  understanding 
of  the  Gospel  today. 

But  this  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  Especially  if  we  consider  the 
religious  situation  from  an  Asian  perspective,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a  strong  and  wide-spread  religious  awakening  going  on  in 
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the  various  parts  of  Asia  today.  There  is  a  considerable  resurgence  of 
the  traditional  religions  and  the  rise  of  entirely  new  religions  in  Asia. 

One  of  the  challenging  strengths  of  those  new  religions  is  that  they 
take  the  concrete  reality  of  this  world  seriously  and  relate  their  teaching 
to  the  actual  life  of  the  people.  This  indicates  that  there  is  an  immense 
need  in  the  minds  of  people  to  seek  the  source  and  purpose  of  their  lives 
especially  when  the  traditional  religions  have  failed  to  provide  vital 
service  to  the  actual  need  of  people. 


Pressing  Call  for  the  Serving  Dimension  of  God’s  People 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  the  present  situation  of  the  world  we  come 
to  see  the  need  of  a  new  understanding  of  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
Church.  Professor  Wendland  wrote  on  the  task  of  the  Church  in  the 
modern  society  in  the  following  way : 

“In  this  new  era  of  its  encounter  with  the  world,  the  Church  should 
neither  try  to  integrate  the  whole  world  in  itself  nor  attempt  to  become 
the  predominant  institution  and  set  the  pattern.  In  the  world  which  has 
come  of  age  the  Church  will  renounce  any  claim  to  clerical  domination 
and  any  attempt  to  ‘churchify’  the  world,  not  because  it  is  forced  to  do 
so,  but  because  it  has  realized  the  true  nature  of  its  ministry  to  the  world. 
The  new  attitude  of  the  Church  to  the  world  will,  then,  have  to  be  one 
of  service”  (Dr.  Heinz-Dietrich  Wendland,  Die  Kirche  in  der  modernen 
Gesellschaft ,  p.  14). 

There  is  a  pressing  call  upon  the  Church  to  consider  the  serving 
ministry  of  God’s  people  to  the  world  not  because  the  Church  follows 
after  the  world,  but  because  she  wants  to  be  obedient  to  the  ministry 
of  Christ  in  and  to  the  world.  We  here  come  to  take  the  serving  dimension 
of  the  Church  seriously  because  we  recognize  that  it  is  one  of  the  indis¬ 
pensable  marks  of  Christ’s  Church.  The  intention  of  our  service,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  to  get  credit  from  the  world  by  our  service,  nor  to  be  success¬ 
ful  through  our  service,  nor  even  to  gain  new  members,  but  we  engage 
in  our  service  because  we  recognize  that  we  are  servants  of  the  Servant- 
Lord.  Our  Christian  service  therefore  is  a  sharing  in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  world.  In  facing  the  problems  of  rapid  social  change 
we  should  rejoice  rather  that  we  are  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  a  unique 
opportunity  to  rediscover  and  to  re-enact  the  serving  dimension  of  the 
Church  to  the  world. 
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Jesus  Christ :  Servant-Lord 

If  our  Christian  service  is  a  sign  pointing  to  the  fact  of  the  redemptive 
act  of  God  and  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  we  must 
see  how  this  was  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ.  Throughout  the  Bible, 
both  Old  and  New  Testament,  it  is  testified  that  God’s  sovereignty 
over  the  world  as  creator  and  redeemer  is  uniquely  and  concretely 
manifested  in  the  image  of  the  Servant-Lord.  The  people  of  God,  repre¬ 
sented  by  men  like  Abraham,  Moses  and  David,  are  called  as  the  “servant 
of  the  Lord.”  And  Second  Isaiah  made  the  famous  prophecy  of  the 
coming  Messiah  in  the  image  of  the  suffering  servant  (Isaiah  53). 
When  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  throughout  his  life  and  ministry 
he  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant  for  the  restoration  of  true 
humanity  (Phil.  2,1).  He  has  completely  fulfilled  the  redemptive  love 
of  God  for  the  world  through  his  suffering  and  victorious  ministry,  for  as 
he  said,  “the  son  of  man  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to  give 
his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many”  (Mark  10,  45).  In  this  sense,  there  is  a 
symbolic  meaning  in  the  act  of  Christ’s  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples. 
It  is  a  shocking  event  to  those  who  can  not  understand  the  costly  love 
of  God.  He  has  humbled  himself,  even  taking  the  form  of  a  slave,  to 
redeem  all  people  and  to  reconcile  the  world  to  himself.  Here  we  find 
the  irreducible  uniqueness  of  the  Christian  message :  the  Lordship  of 
Christ  is  manifested  so  concretely  and  so  deeply  through  this  servant- 
hood  in  and  to  the  world. 

Servants  of  the  Servant 

Therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  starting-point  of  our  Christian  service 
is  to  respond  to  his  serving  ministry  to  the  world.  “If  I  then  your  Lord 
and  Teacher,  have  washed  your  feet,  you  also  ought  to  wash  one  another’s 
feet”  (John  13,  14).  This  means  that  we  as  members  of  his  body  are 
called  to  service  both  within  the  Church  and  to  the  people  of  the  world 
through  the  Church.  Inter-Church  Aid  in  this  sense  has  a  double  meaning, 
serving  one  another  within  the  Church  as  an  expression  of  the  oneness 
of  God’s  people  and  serving  the  world  as  testimony  to  Christ’s  ministry 
to  the  world. 

We  must  go  one  step  further  to  raise  the  question  where  and  how  this 
serving  ministry  of  Christ  is  going  on  today.  If  Christ  is  the  Servant-Lord 
and  we  are  servants  of  the  Servant,  how  may  we  share  in  his  ministry 
in  the  world  today  ? 
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First  of  all  we  must  remove  the  definitely  introverted  attitude  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  the  world.  This  means  to  open  ourselves  and  to  be 
ready  to  offer  ourselves  for  secular  engagement  and  participation  in 
wordly  affairs  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Sometimes  in  facing  the  enormous  and  demonic  forces  of  the  world 
there  is  the  danger  of  interpreting  John  3,16  something  like  this,  “God 
so  feared  the  world  that  he  gave  the  Church  in  order  that  some  might 
be  saved  out  of  the  world”  (WSCF,  Federation  News  :  The  Life  and 
Mission  of  the  Church ,  p.  14).  On  the  contrary,  the  Scripture  clearly 
states  that  it  is  the  world  which  “God  so  loved  and  gave  his  only  son, 
that  whoever  believes  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life” 
(John  3,  16).  The  first  lesson  we  must  learn  when  we  seek  to  be  Christ’s 
servant  is  this,  namely  this  is  God’s  world,  and  he  is  inviting  us  to  take 
part  in  his  suffering  ministry  in  the  midst  of  the  changing  world  today. 

Secondly,  we  recognize  that  Christian  service  should  not  be  confined 
only  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  words  of  the  Magnificat 
show  that  we  have  not  merely  to  do  with  spiritual  attitudes  but  also  with 
the  total  personality  in  its  real  objective  situation.  “He  has  put  down 
the  mighty  from  their  thrones,  and  exalted  those  of  low  degree ;  he  has 
filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  the  rich  he  has  sent  empty  away” 
(Lk.  1,  52-53).  What  Christ  was  passionately  concerned  about  was 
not  merely  the  spiritual  aspect  of  man  but  taking  man  as  a  whole  ( eine 
ganzliche  Menschlichkeit )  to  restore  true  humanity  to  its  right  relationship 
with  God.  In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  quote  a  sentence  from 
a  report  on  “The  Lordship  of  Christ  over  the  World  and  the  Church.” 
It  says,  “The  Church  manifests  the  Lordship  of  Christ  over  the  world 
also  by  its  humble  service  to  the  world.  The  Church’s  service  is  the 
making  real  in  human  life  of  Christ’s  own  love  for  the  world  for  the 
salvation  of  which  he  died,  and  thus  it  effects  the  restoration  of  man’s 
true  humanity  as  it  was  intended  by  God  in  the  creation,  according  to 
the  pattern  of  Christ  who  is  himself  the  new  Adam,  the  first-fruits  of  the 
new  order.  This  is  the  true  basis  of  Christian  humanism”  (Ecumenical 
Review ,  July  1959,  p.  443). 

Thirdly,  if  Christian  service  is  a  sign  to  point  out  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom,  Zeugendienst ,  as  Karl  Barth  says,  a  symbolical  sign  pointing 
to  the  event  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  restoration  of  real  humanity,  Christian 
service  must  take  place  in  the  concrete  situations  in  society.  Service 
as  a  symbolical  sign  (Zeugendienst)  must  be  manifested  in  the  concrete 
reality  of  our  society,  as  Sendungsdienst ,  to  be  sent  out  to  the  concrete 
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social  reality  of  the  world  for  service  to  all  people  ( Kirchliche  Dogmatik, 
IV/3,  2.  Halfte,  p.  953  f.). 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  his  book  on  “The  Contribution  of  Religion  to 
Social  Work”  has  described  how  historically  the  Church  was  the  mother 
of  social  work.  This  is  true  both  in  the  history  of  social  service  in  the  West 
and  in  the  so-called  mission  field.  A  few  years  ago  the  Government  of 
France  asked  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  recommend  the  most  outstanding  social  workers  in  Japan  in  order 
to  list  them  in  a  French  text  book.  After  a  careful  investigation,  the 
Japanese  Government  recommended  the  following  four  people.  Jyuji 
Ishii,  who  opened  the  first  orphanage  in  Okayama ;  Kosuke  Tomeoka, 
who  is  the  founder  of  an  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents  ;  Gunpei 
Yamamuro,  who  established  various  social  settlements  through  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  Takeo  Iwahashi,  a  blind  man  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  All  of  them  without  a  single  exception  are 
Christian.  It  is  a  glorious  heritage  of  Christian  missions  that  a  small 
number  of  leading  Christians  have  made  a  creative  and  pioneering 
contribution  in  practically  every  field  of  social  service,  such  as  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  modern  medicine  and  philanthropy,  the  establishment  of 
educational  institutions,  with  an  especially  remarkable  contribution 
in  women’s  higher  education,  and  the  release  from  poverty.  To  these 
and  others  we  must  be  grateful  for  their  contributions  and  especially 
for  the  courage  and  commitment  with  which  they  devoted  themselves 
in  such  hard  pioneering  fields  of  social  service. 


Toward  New  Forms  of  Service  in  a  changing  World 

But  we  must  not  stop  here.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  in  the  same  book, 
very  critically  pointed  out  that  the  Church  tended  to  provide  naive 
individualistic  charity  rather  than  social  justice  which  secures  human 
rights  in  the  setting  of  the  modern  development  of  social  work.  In  the 
study  of  rapid  social  change,  it  is  widely  recognized  that  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  the  state  is  increasingly  taking  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare.  We  must  not  be  discouraged,  but  we  should  rejoice 
and  welcome  this  new  development  and  be  ready  to  find  new  forms 
of  Christian  service  in  order  to  fulfil  the  serving  task  of  the  Church  in  the 
present  world.  In  this  sense,  there  is  an  immense  significance  in  the 
recent  ecumenical  movement ;  there  were  several  conferences  and  consul¬ 
tations  on  new  forms  of  Christian  service  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
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In  many  cases  these  consultations  were  jointly  sponsored  by  the  com¬ 
mittees  on  Inter-Church  Aid  and  on  Church  and  Society,  calling  for  the 
participation  of  three  different  groups  of  people,  namely  social  scientists 
who  have  been  studying  the  concrete  problems  of  rapid  social  change, 
and  secondly  those  who  have  been  engaging  in  various  kinds  of  Christian 
social  service  and  Inter-Church  Aid,  and  still  another  group,  the  theo¬ 
logians  and  pastors,  to  provide  Christian  orientation  and  perspective  on 
service.  In  Asia  within  the  past  year  the  EACC  has  sponsored  three  such 
consultations,  one  in  Nasrapur,  October  1960,  which  considered  new 
forms  of  Christian  service  and  participation  in  the  countries  of  Burma, 
Ceylon,  India  and  Pakistan.  A  similar  consultation  was  held  in  Japan 
in  March  1961,  and  another  in  the  Philippines  in  April  1961.  (The 
reports  of  these  consultations  were  published  by  the  Committees  on 
Inter-Church  Aid  and  on  Church  and  Society  of  the  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference).  Let  me  here  indicate  some  of  the  crucial  issues  about 
which  we  have  been  learning  in  this  ecumenical  study  and  which  should 
be  seriously  considered  in  this  Assembly. 

First  of  all,  there  is  an  increasing  need  of  the  churches  to  develop 
social  diakonia.  This  means  we  must  not  only  express  charitable  diakonia, 
that  is  to  say  action  directed  toward  the  result  of  social  disease  or  injustice, 
but  we  must  also  develop  action  directed  toward  the  cause  of  social 
disease  and  injustice.  The  former  is  a  service  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  people  as  charity,  while  the  latter  is  a  service  which  consists 
in  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  social  policy  and  of  structures  which 
will  provide  the  basis  for  the  healthy  development  of  human  personality. 
Let  me  quote  a  sentence  from  the  Nasrapur  Report  which  stated  : 

“The  Church  can  no  longer  think  of  service  as  something  entirely 
divorced  from  state  activity,  and  must  be  continually  aware  of  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  political  action,  of  dangers  inherent  in  it,  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  can  accrue,  if  it  is  properly  directed.  It  has  to  recognize  that 
in  our  present  situation  state  action  is  essential  to  create  the  conditions 
for  the  increase  of  productivity  and  for  removing  poverty  and  for  bringing 
about  changes  in  the  structure  of  society  necessary  to  secure  material 
welfare  and  social  justice  to  the  under-privileged  and  the  backward” 
{Nasrapur  Report ,  p.  6). 

For  this  purpose,  we  need  strong  organs  of  thinking  and  action 
in  our  churches  on  the  local,  national  and  world  level.  There  is  a  provoca¬ 
tive  meaning  in  the  statement  of  Bishop  Wickham,  who  has  been  pas¬ 
sionately  concerned  with  Industrial  Mission,  when  he  said,  “If  there  is 
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any  truth  in  the  claim  that  the  Church  should  seek  to  express  at  least 
something  of  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
thesis  that  men  are  conditioned  by  the  principalities  and  powers  of  this 
world,  by  social,  political  and  economic  systems  and  industrial  institu¬ 
tions  —  if  any  of  this  is  true,  it  lays  upon  the  Church  of  this  age  an 
intellectual  task  before  which  that  of  any  earlier  age  pales ...  A  Church 
away  from  the  main  stream  of  society’s  life  can  avoid  this  hard  discipline, 
but  not  so  a  Church  deliberately  and  deeply  immersed  by  its  own  planned 
mission”  (E.  R.  Wickham,  Church  and  People  in  an  Industrial  City , 
p.  257). 

Secondly,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  all  just  develop  as  so-called 
“Christian  Social  Action”  programme  and  close  the  former  Christian 
social  work.  To  be  sure  we  need  a  radical  re-examination  of  change  in 
our  present  Christian  social  work.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  Christian 
social  agencies  will  lose  their  job.  On  the  contrary,  we  recognize  that 
there  are  vast  new  areas  in  which  the  activities  of  voluntary  agencies  are 
called  to  serve.  What  we  need  is,  not  the  static  continuation  of  the  old 
established  patterns,  but  to  find  out  where  and  how  the  new  forms  of 
voluntary  service  are  urgently  needed.  What  we  need  today  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  abandon  any  form  of  Christian  Service,  but  to  be  ready  to  serve 
flexibly,  going  out  anywhere  he  invites  us  to  serve,  as  mobile  tent-dwellers 
rather  than  as  rigid  keepers  of  buildings. 

Thirdly,  we  recognize  precisely  here  the  immense  meaning  and  vital 
role  of  the  laity  as  the  ambassadors  of  the  Church  to  perform  the  service 
of  the  Church  through  their  ordinary  secular  life  in  the  world.  One  of  the 
most  striking  and  gratifying  developments  in  our  ecumenical  movement 
between  Evanston  and  New  Delhi  is  that  there  is  a  growing  reaffirmation 
of  the  ministry  of  the  laity,  simultaneously  and  spontaneously,  everywhere 
throughout  the  world.  We  may  regard  this  as  a  dynamic  movement  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  calling  the  churches  to  rediscover  the  Charismata , 
the  gifts  of  grace  placed  within  God’s  people  to  equip  them  and  to  cause 
them  to  flourish  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  Let  us  hear  the  voices  of 
Asian  churches  which  gave  positive  recognition  to  the  role  of  the  laity 
when  they  gathered  for  the  Inaugural  Assembly  of  the  East  Asia  Christian 
Conference  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  1959.  The  message  of  the  conference, 
after  indicating  the  need  for  the  Church’s  participation  in  the  ministry 
of  Christ  in  the  Asian  situation,  stated  : 

“This  means  that  Christian  people  must  go  into  every  part  of  the  life 

of  our  people,  into  politics,  into  social  and  national  service,  into  the 
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world  of  art  and  culture,  to  work  in  real  partnership  with  non-Christians. 
It  means  that  every  Christian  must  recognize  that  his  primary  service 
to  God  is  the  daily  work  he  does  in  the  secular  world.  It  means  that  we 
must  give  our  minds  to  the  task  of  understanding  what  God  is  doing  in 
this  world,  so  that  Christians  engaged  in  those  secular  tasks  may  have 
guidance  and  help  in  the  decisions  they  have  to  make,  and  so  that  the 
churches  may  be  ready,  when  necessary,  to  speak  a  prophetic  word  of 
warning  or  encouragement  to  those  in  authority  and  to  the  peoples” 
(  Witnesses  Together ,  Kuala  Lumpur  Report,  p.vi,  also  Ecumenical  Review , 
July  1959,  p.  451). 

When  we  seek  to  fulfil  the  service  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  enough 
to  confine  ourselves  to  professional  Christian  social  action  or  Christian 
service  programmes.  The  service  of  the  Church  must  be  taken  as  a  whole, 
namely,  the  service  of  all  the  members  of  God’s  people  in  daily  life,  as 
“mothers,  farmers,  trade  union  leaders,  journalists,  politicians  etc., 
who  know  Christ  and  his  costly  love  for  the  world  and  follow  in  their 
daily  work  his  way  of  the  cross”  (Hans-Ruedi  Weber,  “The  Ecumenical 
Movement,  The  Laity,  and  The  Third  Assembly,”  Ecumenical  Review , 
January  1961,  p.  213). 

The  relation  of  Service  to  Witness 

Now  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the  relation  of  service  to  the 
other  two  callings  of  the  Church,  namely  witness  and  unity.  No  one 
can  claim  a  monopoly  for  his  task  over  the  other  callings  of  the  Church. 
We  cannot  take  an  attitude  of  choosing  either  service  or  witness.  God’s 
proclamation  of  his  word  became  flesh  in  the  serving  ministry  of  Christ. 
It  was  spoken  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  in  history.  We  cannot 
do  our  service  as  a  means  to  expand  Christian  institutions.  We  need 
a  “pantomime  of  salvation”,  to  use  Professor  Hoekendijk’s  term.  In 
this  sense  we  can  say,  service  in  itself  is  a  sign-post  pointing  to  the  redemp¬ 
tive  act  of  Jesus  Christ  without  any  accompanying  spoken  word.  This 
leads  to  the  idea  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  who  defined  the  meaning  of 
service  in  terms  of  preparation  for  the  way  of  salvation.  He  writes  : 

“The  hungry  man  needs  bread  and  the  homeless  man  needs  a  roof : 
the  dispossessed  need  justice  and  the  lonely  need  fellowship.  To  allow 
the  hungry  man  to  remain  hungry  would  be  blasphemy  against  God  and 
one’s  neighbours,  for  what  is  nearest  to  God  is  precisely  the  need  of  one’s 
neighbours. . .  If  the  hungry  man  does  not  attain  to  faith,  then  the  fault 
falls  on  those  who  refuse  him  bread.  To  provide  the  hungry  man  with 
bread  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  grace”  (Dietrich  Bonhoeffer, 
Ethics ,  p.  95). 
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Also  we  must  recognize  the  immense  need  of  the  spoken  word  if  the 
opportunity  arises  in  the  natural  confrontation  with  the  world  through  our 
service. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  refer  to  a  personal  experience  which  I  have 
had  ?  When  1  was  in  the  United  States  one  summer,  I  took  part  in  a 
Ministers-in-Industry  Project  with  a  group  of  ministers.  The  job  I 
got  was  as  a  crane  operator.  It  was  in  a  plant  outside  of  Pittsburg. 
It  was  not  an  easy  job  to  operate  a  high  electric  crane  in  a  hot,  smoky 
and  dusty  steel  mill  during  the  wearisome  summer  months.  But  I  enjoyed 
being  one  with  the  workers,  sharing  common  joys  and  burdens  as  a 
team-mate.  At  the  end  of  four  months’  work  together  we  had  come  to 
know  one  another  rather  well.  When  the  fall  came  I  said  to  my  fellow 
workers  that  I  must  quit  the  job.  A  worker  said,  “Where  are  you  going  ?” 
I  said,  “I  am  going  to  university.”  They  said,  “Which  university  are  you 
going  to  ?,”  so  I  said,  “Yale  University.”  They  approved  my  choice 
and  asked,  “What  are  you  going  to  study  there  ?.”  I  said,  “Theology.” 
Then  some  said,  “Oh,  you  are  stupid.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  study  and 
ministers  cannot  make  good  money.”  Then,  one  of  the  workers  turned 
to  me  and  asked  this  simple  question :  “Masao,  why  have  you  never 
got  mad  ?  We  always  found  a  smile  on  your  face.”  I  did  not  know  what 
to  answer,  so  after  a  while  I  said  something  like  this  :  “We  are  all  human 
beings,  and  we  must  forgive  each  other.” 

When  I  returned  to  the  seminar  I  reported  this  conversation  to  the 
group.  Dean  Marshall  Scott,  the  leader  of  the  seminar,  in  listening 
to  my  report  said,  “Masao,  you  have  missed  a  big  chance.  You  have 
made  a  deep  contact  with  your  fellow  workers  by  your  presence  to  the 
point  that  they  asked  the  reason  of  the  hope  in  you.  But  you  did  not 
give  a  spoken  witness.”  I  should  have  said  plainly,  “I  come  from  Japan. 
But  I  am  a  Christian  who  tries  to  love  others  as  Christ  loved  me.” 

Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  in  his  Taylor  Lectures  in  Yale  Divinity  School, 
which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  most  profound  theological  text  books 
on  the  sub-themes  of  this  Assembly,  puts  the  matter  in  the  following 
way :  “We  must,  of  course,  never  seek  to  hide  the  reasons  why  we  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  diakonia  and  always  be  ready  to  give  an  account 
of  our  faith  when  we  are  asked  to  do  so.  We  should  have  a  bad  conscience 
if  we  do  not  seize  any  clear  opportunity,  when  it  is  given  to  us,  to  announce 
the  Gospel.  But  we  should  not  have  a  bad  conscience  if  we  have  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  such  an  opportunity,  or  even  if  it  never  comes”  (W.  A. 
Visser  ’t  Hooft,  The  Pressure  of  Our  Common  Calling ,  p.  57). 
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The  relation  of  Service  to  Unity 

On  the  relation  of  service  to  unity  I  would  like  to  make  just  two 
vital  points.  First  of  all,  it  has  been  an  actual  experience  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  that  the  churches  have  come  together  through  common  ser¬ 
vice.  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Cooke,  Director  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  writes  the 
following  historical  record  : 

“As  long  ago  as  1922,  when  the  Federation  of  the  Churches  of  the 
United  States  of  America  joined  with  the  Federation  of  Swiss  Churches 
to  establish  the  Central  European  Bureau  for  Inter-Church  Aid,  they 
found  themselves  establishing  a  relationship  through  Service  with  the 
bruised,  battered,  and  exiled  Orthodox  communities.  Much  of  the  mutual 
enrichment  which  has  been  derived  from  Protestant-Orthodox  relationships 
stems  from  the  early  contacts  which  were  made  in  this  work”  (Leslie  E. 
Cooke,  Preliminary  Reflections  on  the  Third  Assembly  Document  on 
“Service”,  Ecumenical  Review ,  January  1961,  p.  241). 

Thus  beyond  confessional,  regional  and  national  divisions  service 
can  provide  all  Christians  with  a  common  meeting  ground  and  with  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  common  calling  to  serve  the  need  of  people. 

Secondly,  we  must  raise  a  critical  question  in  this  regard.  There 
is  some  sense  of  complacency  or  even  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  the 
question  of  unity  among  those  who  have  attained  a  united  front  in 
service.  From  the  ground  of  service  we  must  really  raise  an  urgent  and 
searching  question  regarding  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Especially  in 
Asia  where  by  and  large  Christian  churches  exist  as  tiny  minority  groups 
in  vast  non-Christian  populations  this  question  is  urgent.  The  world 
is  very  critical  of  the  disunity  of  the  churches,  not  only  in  the  process 
of  service,  but  also  in  our  actual  church-life.  How  can  divided  churches 
speak  convincingly  of  the  unity  of  the  world  ?  How  can  we  stop  our 
search  for  the  unity  of  God’s  people  at  the  stage  of  common  service 
rather  than  enter  into  further  conversation  and  fuller  unity  in  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

Our  Service  in  Christ 

Finally,  let  us  turn  again  to  the  word  “change”  with  which  we  started 
this  discussion.  I  like  to  look  at  the  deeper  meaning  of  “change”  in 
the  light  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  a  relative  change  in  surface  events. 
It  is  a  decisive  change  ( metanoia )  which  happened  in  the  event  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  has  turned  the  world  upside-down,  from  darkness  to  light, 
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from  death  to  life  and  from  despair  to  hope.  Christ  performed  the 
decisive  diakonia  to  restore  true  humanity  by  overcoming  the  power 
of  sin  and  death. 

What  we  need  today  is  to  accept  this  decisive  service  of  Christ  and 
to  make  the  decisive  change  within  ourselves.  We  need  a  revolutionary 
renewal  both  in  ourselves  and  in  the  structure  of  our  churches  to  respond 
to  the  transforming  and  redemptive  power  of  God  which  is  going  on 
in  our  changing  world  today.  In  this  sense  Christian  service  has  an 
eschatological  note  as  expressed  in  the  preparatory  document  on  “Service” 
for  this  Assembly : 

“Our  service  as  individuals,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be,  is  always 
inadequate,  always  limited  by  our  sins  and  errors.  And  only  in  so  far  as 
the  churches  accept  Christ’s  service  in  repentance  and  renewal  are  they 
able  to  continue  their  service  in  the  world  until  His  coming.” 
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He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  all  creation ; 
for  in  him  all  things  were  created,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  visible  and 
invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  authorities  — 
all  things  were  created  through  him  and  for  him.  He  is  before  all  things, 
and  in  him  all  things  hold  together.  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church  ; 
he  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  that  in  everything  he 
might  be  pre-eminent.  For  in  him  all  the  fullness  of  God  was  pleased 
to  dwell,  and  through  him  to  reconcile  to  himself  all  things,  whether  on 
earth  or  in  heaven,  making  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross  (Colossians 
1,  15-20). 

There  are  two  reasons  for  placing  these  five  verses  from  the  Colossian 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  what  I  wish  to  say  about  the  unity  of  Christ’s 
church.  1)  These  verses  say  clearly  that  we  are  called  to  unity,  and  2) 
they  suggest  how  the  gift  of  that  unity  may  be  waiting  for  our  obedience. 

That  we  are  called  to  unity,  that  the  One  who  calls  us  is  God,  that  this 
relentless  calling  persists  over  and  through  all  discouragements,  false 
starts,  and  sometimes  apparently  fruitless  efforts  is  what  engendered  the 
ecumenical  movement  among  the  churches,  and  steadily  sustains  them 
in  it. 

These  verses  sing  out  their  triumphant  and  alluring  music  between 
two  huge  and  steady  poles  —  “Christ,”  and  “all  things.”  Even  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  letter,  rich  and  large  as  it  is  in  its  vision  of  the  church,  moves  not 
within  so  massive  an  orbit  as  this  astounding  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  God.  For  it  is  here  declared  that  the  sweep  of  God’s  restorative 
action  in  Christ  is  no  smaller  than  the  six-times  repeated  Ta  panta . 
Redemption  is  the  name  for  this  will,  this  action,  and  this  concrete 
Man  who  is  God  with  us  and  God  for  us  —  and  all  things  are  permeable 
to  his  cosmic  redemption  because  all  things  subsist  in  him.  He  comes  to 
all  things,  not  as  a  stranger,  for  he  is  the  first-born  of  all  creation,  and  in 
him  all  things  were  created.  He  is  not  only  the  matrix  and  prius  of  all 
things ;  he  is  the  intention,  the  fullness,  and  the  integrity  of  all  things  : 
for  all  things  were  created  through  him  and  for  him.  Nor  are  all  things 
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a  tumbled  multitude  of  facts  in  an  unrelated  mass,  for  in  him  all  things 
hold  together. 

Why  does  St.  Paul,  in  this  letter,  as  in  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians, 
expand  his  vocabulary  so  radically  far  beyond  his  usual  terms  ?  Why  do 
the  terms  guilt,  sin,  the  law,  and  the  entire  Judaic  catalogue  of  demonic 
powers  here  suddenly  become  transposed  into  another  vocabulary, 
general  in  its  character,  cosmic  in  its  scope,  so  vastly  referential  as  to 
fill  with  Christie  energy  and  substance  the  farthest  outreach  of  meta¬ 
physical  speculation  ? 

The  apostle  does  that  out  of  the  same  practical  pastoral  ardour 
as  caused  him,  when  he  wrote  to  his  Philippian  community,  to  enclose 
a  deceptive  petty  problem  of  human  recalcitrance  within  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  therapy  of  grace.  Just  as  selfishness  and  conceit  in  Philippi  are 
drowned  in  the  sea  of  the  divine  charity  “found  in  human  form  . . . 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross,”  —  so  here.  The  Colossian  error  was  to  assume  that  there 
were  “thrones,  dominions,  principalities  and  authorities”  which  have 
a  life  and  power  apart  from  Christ,  that  the  real  world  was  a  dualism, 
one  part  of  which  (and  that  part  ensconsing  the  power  of  evil)  was  not 
subject  to  the  Lordship  of  the  Creator  in  his  Christ. 

Against  that  error  which,  had  it  persisted,  would  have  trapped  Christ 
within  terms  of  purely  moral  and  spiritual  power  and  hope,  Paul  sets 
off  a  kind  of  chain-reaction  from  the  central  atom,  and  the  staccato 
ring  of  ta  pant  a  is  the  sounding  of  its  reverberations  into  the  farthest 
reaches  of  human  fact,  event,  and  thought.  All  is  claimed  for  God,  and 
all  is  Christie.  The  fugual  voices  of  the  separate  claims  —  of  him,  in 
him,  through  him,  for  him  —  are  gathered  up  in  the  quiet  coda  —  “For 
in  him  all  the  fullness  of  God  was  pleased  to  dwell.” 

We  must  not  fail  to  see  the  nature  and  the  size  of  the  issue  that  Paul 
confronts  and  encloses  in  this  vast  Christology.  In  propositional  form 
it  is  simply  this  :  a  doctrine  of  redemption  is  meaningful  only  when 
it  swings  within  the  larger  orbit  of  a  doctrine  of  creation.  For  God’s 
creation  of  earth  cannot  be  redeemed  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the 
word  apart  from  a  doctrine  of  the  cosmos  which  is  his  home,  his  definite 
place,  the  theatre  of  his  selfhood  under  God,  in  corporation  with  his 
neighbour,  and  in  caring-relationship  with  nature,  his  sister.  “Unless 
one  is  prepared  to  accept  a  dualism  which  condemns  the  whole  physical 
order  as  being  not  of  God  and  interprets  redemption  simply  as  release 
from  the  physical  order,  then  one  is  forced  to  raise  the  question  of  cosmic 
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redemption,  not  in  contrast  with  but  as  an  implicate  of  personal  redemp¬ 
tion.  Physical  nature  cannot  be  treated  as  an  indifferent  factor  —  as  the 
mere  stage  and  setting  of  the  drama  of  personal  redemption.  It  must 
either  be  condemned  as  in  itself  evil,  or  else  it  must  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  God’s  redemptive  act”  (Galloway,  Allan  D.  :  The  Cosmic 
Christ ,  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  N.  Y.  1951,  p.  205).  Unless 
the  reference  and  the  power  of  the  redemptive  act  includes  the  whole 
of  man’s  experience  and  environment,  straight  out  to  its  farthest  horizon, 
then  the  redemption  is  incomplete.  There  is  and  will  always  remain 
something  of  evil  to  be  overcome.  And  more.  The  actual  man  in  his 
existence  will  be  tempted  to  reduce  the  redemption  of  man  to  what 
purgation,  transformation,  forgiveness  and  blessedness  is  available  by 
an  “angelic”  escape  from  the  cosmos  of  natural  and  historical  fact  — 
and  in  that  option  accept  some  sort  of  dualism  which  is  as  offensive  to 
biblical  theology  as  it  is  beloved  of  all  Gnosticism,  then  as  now. 


The  Christie  vision  of  the  Eastern  Fathers 

In  our  understanding  of  the  vast  Christie  vision  that  informs  the 
passage  from  Colossians  it  is  Irenaeus,  and  not  the  western  and  vastly 
more  influential  Augustine,  who  must  be  our  mentor.  The  problem 
forced  upon  us  by  the  events  of  the  present  decade  is  not  soluble  by  the 
covert  dualism  of  nature  and  grace.  At  a  certain  period  in  Christian 
thought  and  practical  life,  this  dualism  worked  itself  out  in  the  dualism 
of  church  and  world,  of  spiritual  and  temporal.  But  the  time  when 
Christian  theology  and  Christian  life  could  operate  with  such  a  view 
of  things  is  long  past.  The  view  was  never  appropriate  to  the  organic 
character  of  biblical  speech  ;  in  the  present  state  of  man’s  knowledge 
in  all  areas  it  has  become  unintelligible. 

But  before  that  cleavage  occurred,  and  strong  with  the  vitalities  of  a 
Christology  as  splendid  as  our  case  is  desperate,  a  unitary  Christology 
prevailed  in  the  church  :  Colossians  and  Ephesians  are  echoes  of  it. 
I  recollect  it  here,  and  in  connection  with  the  theme  Christ  the  Light 
of  the  World,  because  it  is  now  excruciatingly  clear  that  Christ  cannot  be 
a  light  that  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world,  if  he  is  not  also 
the  light  that  falls  upon  the  world  into  which  every  man  comes.  He 
enlightens  this  darkling  world  because  the  world  was  made  through 
him.  He  can  be  the  light  of  men  because  men  subsist  in  him.  He  can 
be  interpretive  power  because  he  is  the  power  of  the  word  in  creation. 
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“Christ  the  light  of  the  world”  has  not  had  a  career  in  the  Christianity 
of  the  west  comparable  to  the  rich  career  of  this  doctrine  of  eastern 
Christendom.  Nor  has  this  image  been  expanded  to  address  with  lordly 
power  the  multiple  energies  of  other  images  of  light  as  these  live  and  shape 
spiritual  life  in  the  religions  of  millions  of  men  in  whose  midst  we  now 
meet.  God  is  light.  Men  have  in  nature  the  bent  light  of  God.  Therefore 
Christ  the  Lord,  who  in  our  confession  is  named  “Light  of  Light,” 
must  not  be  reduced  to  Light  against  light. 

The  Church  takes  a  large  risk  when  she  pulls  into  the  centre  of  her 
reflections  the  New  Testament  image  of  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  world. 
For  the  holy  meaning  of  light  cannot  be  restricted  to  Christ,  and  cannot 
be  separated  from  him.  Creation  is  a  work  of  God,  who  is  light.  And 
the  light  of  the  Creator-God  falls  upon  and  inheres  within  his  creation. 
The  world  of  nature  can  be  the  place  of  this  light  that  “came”  by  Jesus 
Christ  because,  despite  the  world’s  hostility  to  that  light,  it  was  never 
without  the  light  of  God.  Nature  and  grace  are  categories  necessary 
to  do  justice  to  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  But  if  they  are  absolute 
and  contradictory  categories  they  distort  and  reduce  the  doctrine  of 
creation. 

As  we  seek  for  a  vision  of  Christ  ample  enough  to  draw  us  toward 
unity  in  his  Church  we  would  do  well  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  western 
theological  reflection  and  attend  to  a  Father  in  the  Church  whose  under¬ 
standing  of  Christ  the  light  was  not  able  to  settle  for  statements  less 
majestic  than  the  apostrophe  to  him  in  the  first  chapter  of  Colossians. 
From  a  recent  and  careful  summary  of  the  thought  of  Irenaeus,  I  quote 
the  following  paragraph  : 

“In  Irenaeus  . . .  there  are  not  two  orders  of  goodness,  but  only  one. 
All  goodness,  whether  it  belongs  to  this  world  or  to  the  final  consumma¬ 
tion,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  the  same  grace  of  God 
which  sustains  nature  even  in  its  fallen  state  and  which  confers  salvation 
in  Jesus  Christ.  The  residual  goodness  in  nature  can  even  be  regarded 
as  an  anticipation  or  foretaste  of  that  salvation.  The  same  . . .  appears 
also  in  Ireaeus’  attitude  toward  the  sacraments  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  chur-h  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  Irenaeus  the  union  of  spiritual 
and  material  benefit  in  the  Eucharist  symbolizes  the  ultimate  unity  of 
nature  and  grace  implied  in  Christian  salvation.  But  for  Aquinas  the 
fact  that  the  sacraments  are  administered  in  a  material  element  is  merely 
God’s  gracious  concession  to  man’s  regrettably  sensuous  nature” 
(P.  II.  QI,  A. 8). 
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For  Irenaeus,  the  Incarnation  and  saving  work  of  Jesus  Christ  meant 
that  the  promise  of  grace  was  held  out  to  the  whole  of  nature,  and  that 
henceforth  nothing  could  be  called  common  or  unclean.  For  the  church 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  other  hand,  nature  was  essentially  common, 
and,  if  not  positively  unclean,  at  least  seriously  deficient  in  that  shining 
whiteness  of  the  saints  in  the  empyrean  heaven,  and  essentially  incapable 
of  sharing  in  such  glory”  (Galloway,  Allan  D.  :  The  Cosmic  Christ , 
Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  N.  Y.,  1951,  p.  128  ff.) 


The  split  between  Grace  and  Nature  in  Western  thought 

The  doctrinal  cleavage,  particularly  fateful  in  western  Christendom, 
has  been  an  element  in  the  inability  of  the  church  to  relate  the  powers 
of  grace  to  the  vitalities  and  processes  of  nature.  At  the  very  time,  and 
in  that  very  part  of  the  world  where  men’s  minds  were  being  deepeningly 
determined  by  their  understanding  and  widened  control  of  the  powers 
of  nature  they  were  so  identifying  the  realm  of  history  and  the  moral 
as  the  sole  realm  of  grace  as  to  shrink  to  no  effect  the  biblical  Christology 
of  nature.  In  the  midst  of  vast  changes  in  man’s  relation  to  nature  the 
sovereignty  and  scope  of  grace  was,  indeed,  attested  and  liberated 
by  the  Reformers.  But  post-Reformation  consolidations  of  their  teaching 
permitted  their  Christie  recovery  of  all  of  nature  as  a  realm  of  grace 
to  slip  back  into  a  minor  theme. 

In  the  Enlightenment  the  process  was  completed.  Rationalism,  on 
the  one  hand,  restricted  redemption  by  grace  to  the  moral  soul,  and 
Pietism,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  down  the  blaze  of  the  Colossian 
vision  so  radically  that  its  ta  panta  was  effective  only  as  a  moral  or 
mystical  incandescence.  Enlightenment  man  could  move  in  on  the 
realm  of  nature  and  virtually  take  it  over  because  grace  had  either  ignored 
or  repudiated  it.  A  bit  of  God  died  with  each  new  natural  conquest ; 
the  realm  of  grace  retreated  as  more  of  the  structure  and  process  of 
nature  was  claimed  by  now  autonomous  man.  The  rood-screen  in 
the  Church,  apart  from  its  original  meaning,  has  become  a  symbol 
of  man’s  devout  but  frightened  thought  permitting  to  fall  asunder  what 
God  joined  together. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  proper  on  this  occasion  to  specify  more  fully 
the  factors  that  have  caused  that  unhappy  divorcement.  It  is  sufficient 
only  to  affirm  that  it  has  occurred,  and  to  listen  to  the  voices  that  lament 
its  effects  and  to  some  that,  longing  for  a  lost  wholeness,  celebrate  the 
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glimmerings  of  its  recovery.  A  representative  voice  of  the  lament  is 
Matthew  Arnold  : 

The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth’s  shores 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furl’d ; 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar 

Retreating  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-wind  down  the  vast  edges  drear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

And  a  seldom  heard  voice  that  celebrates  the  world  as  a  God-haunted 
house  is  Gerald  Manley  Hopkins  : 

The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God. 

It  will  flame  out,  like  shining  from  shock  foil ; 

It  gathers  to  a  greatness,  like  the  ooze  of  oil 
Crushed.  Why  do  men  then  now  not  reck  his  rod  ? 

Generations  have  trod,  have  trod,  have  trod ; 

And  all  is  seared  with  trade  ;  bleared,  smeared  with  toil ; 

And  wears  man’s  smudge  and  shares  man’s  smell :  the  soil 
Is  bare  now,  nor  can  foot  feel,  being  shod. 

And  for  all  this,  nature  is  never  spent ; 

There  lives  the  dearest  freshness  deep  down  things  ; 

And  though  the  last  lights  olf  the  black  West  went 

Oh,  morning,  at  the  brown  brink  eastward,  springs  — 

Because  the  Holy  ghost  over  the  bent 

World  broods  with  warm  breast  and  with  ah  !  bright  wings. 


Claiming  nature  for  Christ 

Is  it  again  possible  to  fashion  a  theology  catholic  enough  to  affirm 
redemption’s  force  enfolding  nature,  as  we  have  affirmed  redemption’s 
force  enfolding  history  ?  That  we  should  make  that  effort  is,  in  my 
understanding,  the  commanding  task  of  this  moment  in  our  common 
history  and  by  common  history  I  refer  to  that  which  is  common  to  all 
of  the  blessed  obediences  of  the  household  of  faith :  Antioch  and 
Alder sgate,  Constantinople  and  Canterbury,  Geneva  and  Augsburg, 
Westminster  and  Plymouth. 

For  the  problem  which  first  drove  the  Church,  as  our  text  reminds 
us,  to  utter  a  Christology  of  such  amplitude  is  a  problem  that  has  per¬ 
sisted  and  presses  upon  us  today  with  absolute  urgency.  We  are  being 
driven  to  claim  the  world  of  nature  for  God’s  Christ  just  as  in  the  time 
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of  Augustus,  the  Church  was  driven  to  claim  the  world  of  history  as  the 
city  of  God,  for  his  Lordship  and  purpose.  For  fifteen  centuries  the 
Church  has  declared  the  power  of  grace  to  conquer  egocentricity,  to 
expose  idolatry,  to  inform  the  drama  of  history  with  holy  meaning. 
But  in  our  time  we  have  beheld  the  vision  and  promises  of  the  Enlight¬ 
enment  come  to  strange  and  awesome  maturity.  The  cleavage  between 
grace  and  nature  is  complete.  Man’s  identity  has  been  shrunken  to  the 
dimensions  of  privatude  within  social  determinism.  The  doctrine  of  the 
creation  has  been  made  a  devout  datum  of  past  time.  The  mathematiza- 
tion  of  meaning  in  technology  and  its  reduction  to  operational  terms 
in  philosophy  has  left  no  mental  space  wherein  to  declare  that  nature, 
as  well  as  history,  is  the  theatre  of  grace  and  the  scope  of  redemption. 

When  millions  of  the  world’s  people,  inside  the  church  and  outside 
of  it,  know  that  damnation  now  threatens  nature  as  absolutely  as  it  has 
always  threatened  men  and  societies  in  history,  it  is  not  likely  that 
witness  to  a  light  that  does  not  enfold  and  illumine  the  world-as-nature 
will  be  even  comprehensible.  For  the  root-pathos  of  our  time  is  the 
struggle  by  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  many  and  various  ways  to  find 
some  principle,  order,  or  power  which  shall  be  strong  enough  to  contain 
the  raging  “...  thrones,  dominions,  principalities”  which  restrict  and 
ravage  human  life. 

If,  to  this  longing  of  all  men  everywhere  we  are  to  propose  “Him 
of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  in  whom  are  all  things,”  then  that 
proposal  must  be  made  in  redemptive  terms  that  are  forged  in  the  furnace 
of  man’s  crucial  engagement  with  nature  as  both  potential  to  blessedness 
and  potential  to  hell. 

The  matter  might  be  put  another  way  :  the  address  of  Christian  thought 
is  most  weak  precisely  where  man’s  ache  is  most  strong.  We  have  had, 
and  have,  a  christology  of  the  moral  soul,  a  christology  of  history,  and, 
if  not  a  christology  of  the  ontic,  affirmations  so  huge  as  to  fill  the  space 
marked  out  by  ontological  questions.  But  we  do  not  have,  at  least 
not  in  such  effective  force  as  to  have  engaged  the  thought  of  the  common 
life,  a  daring,  penetrating,  life-affirming  christology  of  nature.  The 
theological  magnificence  of  cosmic  christology  lies,  for  the  most  part, 
still  tightly  folded  in  the  Church’s  innermost  heart  and  memory.  Its 
power  is  nascent  among  us  all  in  our  several  styles  of  teaching,  preaching, 
worship  ;  its  waiting  potency  is  available  for  release  in  kerygmatic 
theology,  in  moral  theology,  in  liturgical  theology,  in  sacramental 
theology.  And  the  fact  that  our  separate  traditions  incline  us  to  one 
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or  another  of  these  as  central  does  not  diminish  either  the  fact,  or  our 
responsibility.  For  it  is  true  of  us  all  that  the  imperial  vision  of  Christ 
as  coherent  in  ta  pant  a  has  not  broken  open  the  powers  of  grace  to  diag¬ 
nose,  judge,  and  heal  the  ways  of  men  as  they  blasphemously  strut 
about  this  hurt  and  threatened  world  as  if  they  owned  it.  Our  voca¬ 
bulary  of  praise  has  become  personal,  pastoral,  too  purely  spiritual, 
static.  We  have  not  affirmed  as  inherent  in  Christ  —  God’s  proper  man 
for  man’s  proper  selfhood  and  society  —  the  world  political,  the  world 
economical,  the  world  aesthetic,  and  all  other  commanded  orderings 
of  actuality  which  flow  from  the  ancient  summons  to  tend  this  garden 
of  the  Lord.  When  atoms  are  disposable  to  the  ultimate  hurt  then  the 
very  atoms  must  be  reclaimed  for  God  and  his  will. 


The  setting  for  the  study  of  Church  unity 

If,  now  we  put  together  the  threat  to  nature  and  a  christology  whose 
scope  is  as  endless  as  that  threat  is  absolute,  do  we,  perhaps,  gain  a 
fresh  and  urgent  vision  of  the  call  of  God  to  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
and  some  help  toward  its  definition  and  obedience  ?  Nothing  that  is 
here  affirmed  questions  or  slights  the  ways  we  have  gone,  or  suggests 
that  their  continuation  is  not  necessary  and  good.  Incessant  biblical 
study,  penetrating  theological  analysis,  the  expansion  of  the  scope  and 
the  deepening  of  our  various  traditions,  and  mutual  acknowledgement 
in  thanksgiving  of  the  blessings  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  all  in  our 
several  ways  and  works  —  all  of  this  must  go  on. 

Just  as  Faith  and  Order  acknowledged  at  Lund  that  cooperative 
ecclesiological  studies  are  a  prolegomenon  to  unity  but  no  guarantee 
of  our  willingness  to  receive  it  or  even  to  continue  to  long  for  it  —  so  we 
must  here  acknowledge  the  profound  studies  of  Christ  and  the  Church, 
while  they  show  us  clearly  where  our  life  and  our  centre  is,  do  not  auto¬ 
matically  furnish  forth  a  common  faith,  or  draw  us  toward  a  faithful 
ordering  of  the  life  of  the  church  in  history. 

The  alembic  in  which  the  dynamics  of  unity  stir  with  life,  fuse,  give 
new  forms  to  Godly  vitalities,  and  have  the  power  to  generate  new 
obediences  amidst  old  recalcitrancies  —  is  history.  That  is  why  there 
is  such  a  discipline  as  history  of  doctrine.  For  this  study  discloses  that 
doctrinal  statement  and  development  is  confession-thinking  to  the  glory 
of  God  amidst  historical  denials  or  pretensions  which  would  usurp 
the  glory.  It  has  always  been  within  the  clutch  of  a  definite  historical 
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threat,  or  necessity,  or  a  sheer  intolerable  malaise  that  the  church  has 
found  her  teaching  voice.  Doctrines  are  not  born  out  of  doctrines  in 
an  unchanging  vacuum.  Doctrines  are  evoked,  clarified,  refined,  given 
force  and  precision  within  the  challenge  of  exact  circumstances.  The 
facts  of  history  are  the  exciters  of  insight ;  the  nature  of  the  moment’s  need 
engenders  the  doctrine  to  serve  and  bless  it. 

This  dynamism  that  characterizes  the  church’s  stance  and  movement 
throughout  her  history,  this  momentum  and  promise  inherent  in  the 
church  by  the  spirit,  furnishes  us  with  hope  as  we  try  to  construct  a 
fresh  doctrinal  counterpoint  between  the  ta  panta  of  the  claims  of  Christ 
and  the  facts  of  nature’s  pathetic  openness  to  glorious  use  as  to  brutal 
rapacity. 

But  how  does  doctrine,  addressing  the  necessities  of  history  with  its 
own  interpretive  unfolding  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  life  of  the  mind 
of  the  church,  bear  upon  the  calling  of  God  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  ? 
Just  as  the  gracious  gifts  of  God  constitute  and  endow  the  Church  and 
sustain  her  toward  fulfilment  in  history,  so  right  doctrine  drives  toward 
unity  in  two  ways :  it  constantly  clarifies  in  intellectual  terms  what  it  is 
that  sustains  the  church,  and  it  calls  the  church  to  celebrate  in  deed  what 
it  points  to  as  alone  adequate  to  the  world’s  need.  This  is  but  to  say 
that  the  telos  of  doctrine  is  action,  the  fulfilment  of  right  teaching  is  not 
right  teaching  but  decision  and  deed.  Clarity  without  the  love  of  the 
brother  who  is  luminously  before  us  precisely  as  the  brother  is  the  clarity 
of  damnation.  “He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light.”  The 
Church  must  think  ;  but  she  cannot  think  herself  into  unity.  The  Church 
must  seek  order  appropriate  to  her  nature  ;  but  she  cannot  order  herself 
into  unity.  But  the  unity  of  the  Church  may  be  given  her  when  she 
thinks  and  when  she  worships,  and  when  she  reflects  upon  order  — 
all  in  order  to  ethicality. 

By  ethicality  is  meant  that  actualization  in  the  decisions  of  the  common 
life  of  those  commands,  calls,  gifts  of  God  which  are  affirmed  and 
celebrated  in  theology  and  in  worship.  Clarity,  obedience,  unity  — 
that  is  the  interior  sequence  of  the  light.  The  Church  knows  the  light 
in  deepening  ethicality  under  the  incandescence  and  guidance  and 
judgment  of  that  light.  This  it  must  do  as  a  witness  to  the  unity  it  now 
has  and  as  the  condition  of  the  fuller  unity  it  seeks. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  address  that  our  moment  in  history  is  heavy 
with  the  imperative  that  faith  proposes  for  the  madly  malleable  and 
grandly  possible  potencies  of  nature,  that  holiest,  vastest,  confession  : 
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that  by  him,  for  him,  and  through  him  all  things  subsist  in  God,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  used  in  joy  and  sanity  for  his  human  family. 

The  Church  is  both  thrust  and  lured  toward  unity.  The  thrust  is  from 
behind  and  within  :  it  is  grounded  in  God’s  will  and  promise.  The  lure 
is  God’s  same  will  and  power  operating  upon  the  Church  from  the  needs 
of  history  within  which  she  lives  her  life.  The  thrust  of  the  will  and  the 
promise  is  a  steady  force  in  the  Church’s  memory  :  the  lure  is  clamant 
in  the  convulsions  that  twist  our  times  in  the  Church’s  present.  The  way 
forward  is  from  Christology  expanded  to  its  cosmic  dimensions,  made 
passionate  by  the  pathos  of  this  threatened  earth,  and  made  ethical  by 
the  love  and  the  wrath  of  God.  For  as  it  was  said  in  the  beginning  that 
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God  beheld  all  things  and  declared  them  good,  so  it  was  uttered  by  an 
angel  in  the  apocalypse  of  St.  John,  “...  ascending  from  the  east, 
having  the  seal  of  the  living  God  :  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea,  saying,  hurt  not  the 
earth  neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees. . .”  The  care  of  the  earth,  the  realm 
of  nature  as  a  theatre  of  grace,  the  ordering  of  the  thick,  material  proce¬ 
dures  that  make  available  to  or  deprive  men  of  bread  and  peace  —  these 
are  christological  obediences  before  they  are  practical  necessities. 

We  live  in  a  kairos  where  Christ  and  chaos  intersect,  a  moment  in 
which  the  fullest  Christology  is  marvellously  congruent  with  man’s 
power-founded  anxiety  and  need.  Contemporary  man  expresses  his 
hurt  in  terms  of  his  broken  or  uncertain  relationship  to  society  and  nature. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  extrude  from  these  the  substance  of  his  God-rela¬ 
tionship.  But  it  might  be  possible  so  to  say  to  him  that  he  entertain 
the  possibility  of  its  truth,  that  the  problems  that  appear  in  this  earthy 
and  societal  relationship  are  not  soluble  in  terms  of  it.  For  created  life 
is  a  triad  of  God,  and  man,  and  nature.  If  we  meet  him  where  he  hurts 
he  may  be  given  new  ears  and  eyes  for  that  triadic  Word  from  which 
the  Church  lives  in  confessed  acknowledgement,  and  under  which  all 
men  live  by  creation. 

The  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  were 
celebrated  in  the  Colossian  hymn  because  “...  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  him  should  all  fullness  dwell. . .”  is  alone  a  source  and  power 
and  interpretive  principle  for  a  meaning  adequate  to  the  longings  and 
needs  of  this  cloven  and  embittered  world.  There  are  perceptive  men 
in  the  world  who  glimpse  this,  even  outside  the  Christian  confession, 
and  in  the  dark  language  of  nature’s  pathos  as  it  groans  and  travails 
in  pain  they  set  it  forth.  From  many  voices  I  chose  one.  His  utterance 
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is  called,  Advice  to  a  Prophet.  The  poet  speaks  of  man’s  nature  as  it 
is  formed  in  nature’s  net ;  of  how  the  deer,  and  the  sky,  and  the  sun, 
and  the  patient,  mute  life  of  the  animals  accompany  and  enrich  us 
as  we  live  out  our  days.  And  then,  reflecting  upon  the  possible  event 
by  which  all  of  these  should  be  stunned,  silenced,  or  obliterated  he 
cries  of  himself  and  his  human  fellows  — 

What  should  we  be  without 
The  dolphin’s  arc,  the  dove’s  return 

These  things  in  which  we  have  seen  ourselves  and  spoken 
Ask  us,  prophet,  how  shall  we  call 
Our  natures  forth  when  that  live  tongue  is  all 
Dispelled,  that  glass  obscured  or  broken 

In  which  we  have  said  the  rose  of  our  love  and  the  clean 
Horse  of  our  courage,  in  which  beheld 
The  singing  locust  of  the  soul  unshelled, 

And  all  we  mean  or  wish  to  mean. 

Ask  us,  whether  with  the  wordless  rose 
Our  hearts  shall  fail  us,  come  demanding 
Whether  there  shall  be,  lofty  or  longstanding 
When  the  bronze  annals  of  the  oak  tree  close. 

The  Church  has  found  a  melancholy  number  of  ways  to  express 
her  variety.  She  has  found  fewer  ways  to  express  her  unity.  But  if  we 
are  indeed  called  to  unity,  and  if  we  can  obey  that  call  in  terms  of  a 
contemporary  christology  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  the  New 
Testament  vision,  we  shall  perhaps,  obey  into  fuller  unity.  For  in  such 
obedience  we  have  the  promise  of  the  Divine  blessing.  This  radio-active 
earth,  so  fecund  and  so  fragile,  is  his  creation,  our  sister,  and  the  material 
place  where  we  meet  the  brother  in  Christ’s  light.  Ever  since  Hiroshima 
the  very  term  light  has  ghastly  meanings.  But  ever  since  creation  it 
has  had  meanings  glorious  ;  and  ever  since  Bethlehem  meanings  concrete 
and  beckoning. 
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Today  as  we  Christian  people  from  every  part  of  the  world  and  from 
many  different  traditions  meet  in  New  Delhi  to  work  for  unity,  the  supreme 
fact,  towering  above  all  else,  is  the  unceasing  intercession  of  Our  Lord. 
The  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  the  utterance,  amid 
the  historical  crisis  of  the  world’s  salvation,  of  a  prayer  which  is  ever¬ 
lasting.  Our  Great  High  Priest  is  interceding.  And  for  what  does  he 
pray  ?  That  his  disciples  may  be  one  :  that  they  may  be  sanctified  : 
that  they  may  be  sanctified  in  truth.  Unity,  holiness,  truth :  as  the 
prayer  is  indivisible,  so  the  fulfilment  is  indivisible  too.  It  is  useless 
to  think  that  we  can  look  for  unity  in  Christ’s  name  unless  we  are  looking 
no  less  for  holiness  in  his  obedience  and  for  the  realisation  of  the  truth 
which  he  has  revealed. 

The  words  of  the  prayer  tell,  however,  not  only  of  aspirations  for 
the  future,  but  of  gifts,  once  for  all  given  to  the  Church.  By  his  presence 
in  the  Body  of  which  he  is  the  head,  he  has  given  to  us  already  unity 
in  himself  and  in  the  Father ;  he  has  given  to  us  the  holiness  whose 
essence  is  his  own  self-consecration  to  his  death  upon  the  Cross  ;  and  he 
has  given  to  us  the  truth  which  is  himself,  the  very  truth  incarnate.  But 
it  is  in  the  earthen  vessels  of  our  frailty  that  these  gifts  are  ours.  Never 
has  there  been  a  moment  when  the  Church  has  not  possessed  the  gifts, 
never  a  moment  —  since  the  friction  in  Jerusalem  about  widows  or  in 
Antioch  about  eating  together  or  in  Corinth  about  partisanship  — 
when  the  Church  has  not  obscured  the  gifts  by  the  sinfulness  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  In  fulfilling  its  mission  the  Church  has  involved  itself  in  the  world’s 
life,  for  its  members  have  always  their  double  citizenship  of  heaven  and 
earth,  their  double  standing  as  redeemed  sons  and  members  of  earthly 
communities.  Hence  the  Church  must  needs  live  out  its  unity  among 
the  changing  pressures  of  culture  and  polity  ;  it  must  realize  its  holiness 
amid  the  complexities  of  successive  civilizations  ;  and  it  must  learn  and 
teach  its  truth  amid  varieties  of  intellectual  system  and  method.  Small 
wonder  then  that  amid  this  involvement  truth  in  the  Church  has  been 
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obscured  by  human  sophistications,  holiness  has  been  compromised  by 
wordly  pressures,  unity  has  been  torn  by  these  causes  and  many  more. 
All  the  while  the  Church  shows  Christ  to  the  world  (for  so  great  is 
his  mercy  that  he  uses  the  Church  mightily  despite  the  failure  of  its 
members),  and  all  the  while  the  Church  tragically  obscures  him.  But 
let  us  get  our  diagnosis  right.  Just  as  our  mission  is  unity,  holiness, 
truth,  all  three,  so  our  scandal  is  the  distortion  of  unity,  holiness,  truth, 
all  three.  No  less  is  it  in  respect  of  all  three  that  the  call  comes  to  our 
penitence,  and  our  prayer  for  cleansing  and  renewal. 

The  world  does  not  hear  the  call  to  holiness,  and  does  not  care  for 
the  truth  in  Christ.  But  the  world  has  its  own  care  for  unity,  albeit 
conceived  in  a  secular  way :  longing  for  peace,  it  desires  that  men  and 
nations  shall  be  joined  to  each  other  and  the  forces  which  separate  them 
removed.  And  the  world,  caring  thus  for  unity,  is  shocked  when  the 
Church  fails  to  manifest  it.  Yet  while  the  world’s  criticism  must  rightly 
humble  us,  we  must  not  on  that  account  accept  the  world’s  conception 
of  the  matter.  It  is  not  just  unity,  togetherness  with  one  another,  that 
we  seek  ;  and  ecclesiastics  have  sometimes  slipped  into  talking  as  if  it 
were,  isolating  unity  from  the  other  notes  of  the  Church.  It  is  for  unity 
in  truth  and  holiness  that  we  work  and  pray,  for  that  is  Christ’s  super¬ 
natural  gift  to  us.  Let  that  always  be  made  clear.  A  movement  which 
concentrates  on  unity  as  an  isolated  concept  can  mislead  the  world  and 
mislead  us,  as  indeed  would  a  movement  which  had  the  exclusive  label 
of  holiness  or  the  exclusive  label  of  truth. 

It  is  when  we  get  back  to  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  Our 
Lord’s  prayer,  that  we  see  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  our  quest 
for  unity.  What  does  it  include  ?  It  includes  the  ascetical,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  and  the  diplomatic  and  ethical.  It  includes  the  negotiation 
of  the  union  of  Churches,  and  of  the  bringing  of  Churches  into  practical 
fellowship.  It  includes  the  task,  within  them  all,  of  learning  the  truth 
in  Christ,  in  scripture,  in  the  fathers,  in  the  liturgies,  in  contemporary 
scholarship,  in  the  self-criticism  of  systems  and  formulations,  a  task  in 
which  we  have  been  finding  ourselves,  thank  God,  rather  less  like  rivals 
and  rather  more  like  fellow-learners.  It  includes  the  doing  by  all  of  us, 
and  where  possible  together,  of  those  things  which  belong  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  Christian  conscience,  so  that  even  now  Christendom  may 
be  a  reality  with  an  impact  and  a  voice.  It  includes  the  ministering 
to  Christ  in  those  who  are  homeless  and  hungry.  It  includes  that  inner 
consecration  to  Christ,  in  union  with  his  Passion,  whereby  his  holiness 
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is  wrought  out  in  us.  It  includes  the  constant  prayer  of  Christians 
everywhere,  praying  in  which  they  humble  themselves,  praying  fiat 
voluntas.  All  this,  in  depth  and  breadth,  is  what  the  movement  to 
unity  must  be  ;  and  therefore  the  word  “unity”  does  not  suffice  to  describe 
it.  “I  believe  in  one  Church,”  we  did  not  learn  to  say  that.  We  learn 
to  say  “I  believe  in  one,  holy,  catholic,  apostolic  Church,”  and  the  notes 
of  the  Church  are  a  symphony  in  depth  telling  of  the  depth  of  Christ’s 
prayer  and  of  the  depth  of  its  fulfilment. 

Because  our  task  is  such,  it  has  both  a  divine  urgency  and  a  divine 
patience.  The  call  to  holiness  is  urgent :  we  dare  not  pray,  as  did  the 
unregenerate  St.  Augustine,  “Lord,  give  me  purity,  but  not  yet.”  So 
too  is  the  call  to  unity  urgent.  Where  there  are  two  or  three  Christian 
bodies  in  a  locality,  the  question  urgently  presses  “why  should  we  not 
become  one  ?”  Yet  just  as  the  way  of  holiness  cannot  be  hurried,  and  the 
way  of  truth  cannot  be  hurried,  so  too  there  is  concerning  unity  a  divine 
patience.  Guarding  ourselves  against  confusing  divine  patience  and  our 
human  sloth,  we  know  that  there  is  a  divine  patience,  to  be  imitated 
in  our  patience  with  others,  in  our  patience  with  ourselves,  and  in  our 
patience  with  God’s  agelong  patience.  Patience  includes  the  will  to  see 
that  an  apparent  set-back  in  some  scheme  may  be  our  call  to  go  into 
things  more  deeply  than  before.  Patience  includes,  above  all,  the  will 
to  expect  that  God’s  blessing  upon  our  own  cherished  plans  may  not  in 
His  wisdom  be  separated  from  His  disciplining  us  in  holiness  and  in  truth. 
We  dare  not  forget  the  Psalmist’s  words  :  “It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
been  in  trouble  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes.”  And  again,  “Thou 
of  very  faithfulness  hast  caused  me  to  be  troubled.”  Patience  is  needed 
between  those  who  ask  that  intercommunion  should  be  immediate  and 
general  and  those  who,  with  deep  conviction  and  no  less  concern  for 
unity,  think  otherwise.  We  need  to  remember  the  moving  plea  made  by 
Archbishop  William  Temple  at  Edinburgh  for  mutual  respect  of  cons¬ 
ciences  on  this  matter. 

Within  the  total  task  theology  has  its  role.  We  are  very  conscious 
of  the  wounds  which  we  have  inflicted  upon  each  other  by  our  theologies, 
in  their  corruption.  The  West  has  carried  to  the  East  not  only  the  Gospel 
of  God,  but  a  score  of  rival  confessional  systems  which  divide  those  who 
accept  the  Gospel ;  and  earlier  still  the  East  had  its  own  deadly  schisms, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  with  tragic  effects  on  at  least  two  con¬ 
tinents.  Hence  there  is  in  the  West  today  a  “hand  theology”  spirit 
which  says  in  effect  “do  not  go  deep  into  theology ;  we  need  just  a  few 
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simple  facts  and  principles  in  order  to  get  unity.”  But  those  who  talk 
thus  commonly  make  themselves  large  theological  assumptions  which 
they  do  not  pause  to  examine.  Beware  of  them,  for  if  the  East  cannot 
find  unity  in  the  confessional  systems  which  the  West  brought  to  it  in 
an  earlier  epoch,  no  more  will  it  find  unity  in  twentieth  century  simpli¬ 
fications.  Is  not  the  need  for  West  and  East  to  discover  those  gifts  of 
God  which  authentically  belong  not  to  any  one  age  or  phase  or  culture 
or  continent,  but  to  the  one  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ 
and  to  receive  them  not  indeed  as  a  return  to  any  past  age  but  as  the 
media  of  Christ’s  dynamic  power  for  the  present  and  the  future  ? 

In  the  realm  of  theology  two  good  things  are  happening.  One  is  that 
within  every  Church  theologians  are  being  inspired  by  the  same  interests 
and  are  using  the  same  tools.  For  instance,  there  is  amongst  Roman 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  Orthodox,  Reformed,  Anglicans,  a  kind  of 
concern  for  the  Bible,  for  the  ancient  fathers,  and  for  the  liturgy,  which 
is  shifting  the  proportions  of  thought  and  teaching  and  is  exposing  new 
levels  for  converse  and  partnership.  The  other  is  that  within  our  different 
traditions  there  is  a  tendency  to  put  more  and  more  emphasis  upon  the 
mystery  of  God’s  gracious  acts,  bringing  a  deeper  humility  in  men’s 
view  of  truth  and  its  reception.  If  we  will  be  patient,  true  theology,  good 
theology,  is  something  which  unites.  But  it  will  not  be  true  unless  it 
keeps  itself  and  us  near  to  the  Cross  whence  the  call  to  holiness  comes. 
We  need  to  be  humbled  in  our  contentment  with  our  own  forms  of 
Christian  culture,  of  intellectual  method,  of  spirituality.  We  of  the 
West  shall  try  to  learn  from  Asia  where  new  chapters  in  Christian  culture, 
in  intellectual  method,  in  spirituality,  are  yet  to  be  written. 

Unity,  truth,  holiness  :  as  with  the  negotiator,  so  with  the  theologian, 
his  task  is  but  a  tiny  fragment.  All  the  while  Christ  the  head  of  the 
Church  goes  on  in  his  mercy  using  the  Church,  divided  though  it  be, 
to  make  known  his  truth  and  unity  and  to  lead  many  in  the  way  of 
saintliness.  So  the  divine  life  of  Christ’s  Resurrection  flows  in  a  Church 
of  which  the  part  on  earth  is  but  a  fragment  as  it  unites  us  already  with 
the  glorious  saints  in  heaven.  And  all  the  while  our  great  high  priest 
is  interceding  that  in  his  people  unity,  truth  and  holiness  may  be  seen. 
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Today,  in  many  quarters,  it  is  fashionable  to  be  “ecumenical,” 
but  a  superficial  “ecumenism”  too  often  hides  from  us  the  tragic  nature 
of  our  situation.  Dissension  and  disunity  continue  to  poison  and  pervert 
all  our  church  actions,  our  theological  thinking  and  our  missionary 
activities.  We  no  longer  have  any  right  to  go  on  using  the  slogans  of  the 
first  stage  of  our  ecumenical  sentimentality  —  to  say,  for  example, 
that  we  must  sit  back  and  wait  until  Christ  unites  his  Church,  or  that 
spiritual  unity  cannot  really  be  affected  by  our  dissensions,  or  that  it  is 
sufficient  that  we  cooperate  with  one  another  so  much  more  than  we  used 
to.  Do  we  not  all  constantly  fall  back  into  thinking  and  acting  as  though 
the  Una  Sancta  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  our  own  Church  or 
confession  ?  But  the  experience  of  meeting  one  another  in  Church  assem¬ 
blies  and  conferences  is  shaking  us  out  of  our  complacency.  The  wind 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  driving  us  forward  with  pressing  urgency.  An  Assem¬ 
bly  is  a  time  for  action  directed  towards  the  restoration  of  unity.  Let 
us  pray  that  none  of  us  may  be  content  to  continue  as  passive  and  self- 
satisfied  members  of  our  separated  churches. 

I.  The  witness  of  orthodoxy  to  unity 

In  Orthodox  thinking  Church  Union  is  an  absolute  reality  pre-esta¬ 
blished  by  God.  It  is  not  a  “spiritualized,”  sentimental,  humanistic 
expression  of  good  will.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a  human  agreement  or 
of  the  acceptance  of  a  particular  confessional  position.  Unity  among 
Christians  is  to  be  identified  with  the  union  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  — 
“that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one”  (John  17,  22-23).  Unity 
among  men  in  the  Church  is  the  result,  the  reflection,  of  the  event  of 
the  Father’s  union  with  Christ  by  his  Spirit  realized  in  the  historical 
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Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  One  undivided  historical  Church 
is  the  outcome  of  God’s  revelation  and  his  real  Presence  which  is  realis¬ 
tically  affected  in  his  Communion  with  men.  Unity  is  not  an  attribute 
of  the  Church,  but  it  is  its  very  life.  It  is  the  divine-human  inter-pene¬ 
tration  realized  once  and  for  all  in  the  Communion  between  Word  and 
Flesh  in  Christ.  It  includes  the  act  of  Creation  of  man  by  the  Logos  ; 
the  reality  of  the  Incarnation  of  this  same  Logos  in  man  ;  man’s  redemp¬ 
tion  and  regeneration  through  him,  and  the  participation  and  consum¬ 
mation  of  all  history  in  the  event  of  Pentecost  —  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
accomplished  the  communion  of  mankind  in  Christ. 

Therefore,  the  Church  does  not  move  towards  unity  through  the 
comparison  of  conceptions  of  unity,  but  lives  out  of  the  union  between 
God  and  man  realized  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  as  union  of  men 
in  the  Son  of  Man.  We  are  not  here  to  create  unity,  but  to  recapture 
it  in  its  vast  universal  dimensions.  Unity  as  union  is  the  source  of  our 
life.  It  is  the  origin  and  the  final  goal  of  the  whole  Creation  in  Christ 
represented  in  his  Church.  We  are  not  only  moving  towards  unity, 
but  our  very  existence  derives  from  the  inseparable  union  between  the 
three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  given  to  us  as  a  historical  event  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  Therefore,  unity,  which  is  the  essence  of  God’s  act 
in  Creation,  Incarnation  and  Redemption,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the 
historical  life  of  the  Church,  constitutes  the  first  chapter  of  an  authentic 
ecclesiology.  This  solid  theological  conception  of  unity  is  the  only 
firm  foundation  for  ecumenical  thinking  about  the  Church. 

The  unity  of  which  we  speak  is  not  something  subsequently  given 
to  the  Church  from  a  source  outside  the  Church  after  that  Church  has 
come  into  existence  from  other  causes.  It  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  Church  implanted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  among  men. 
This  unity  is  expressed  in  distinctive  and  unshakable  historical  forms  and 
inspires  that  regenerating  life-process  which  will  incorporate  the  whole 
world  into  one  (Colossians  1,  15-20).  The  cosmic  christological  vision 
of  the  economy  of  salvation  in  this  biblical  passage  reaches  its  climax 
with  the  v.  18  “and  he  is  the  Head  of  the  Body,  the  Church”  reminding 
us  of  the  text  Eph.  1,  22 ;  “and  (he)  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church  which  is  his  Body,  the  fullness  of  him  that  filleth  all 
in  all.”  Thus  this  cosmic  vision  of  salvation  does  not  remain  a  theoretical, 
contemplative  or  eschatological  vision.  Through  the  concrete  act  of  God 
at  a  certain  moment  in  this  (our)  time  (“he  gave  him  to  be  the  Head 
of  the  Body”)  everything  is  decided  and  realized  in  this  historical  Church 
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in  which  and  out  of  which  we  live  in  this  world,  on  this  earth.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  at  this  moment  of  “He  gave”  and  at  every  Church  moment  that 
this  whole  cosmic,  universal  vision  is  concretized  in  and  for  every 
Christian  community  and  congregation,  which  has  to  grasp  its  existence 
as  part  of  an  undivided  whole,  as  being  unavoidably  rooted  therein. 
Therefore  we  can  say  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
reveals  the  mystery  of  the  act  of  the  Creation  of  the  whole  world  out 
of  union,  through  union,  and  for  Communion. 

Thus  “unity”  does  not  mean  waiting  for  agreement  to  be  reached 
between  the  different  conceptions  which  are  held  in  our  churches,  but 
imposes  on  us  the  obligation  to  remain  in  that  condition  in  which  we 
are  recreated  by  the  Spirit  as  One  in  the  One  Undivided  Church.  It 
is  not  only  through  consideration  of  “what”  we  believe  this  Church 
Unity  to  be  that  we  hope  to  advance  to  the  continuous  re-establishment 
of  reunion,  but  also  through  “how”  we  exist  as  Christians.  It  is  the 
content  seen  and  lived  in  the  historical  churches  through  the  act  of  our 
faith  in  God  the  Holy  Trinity. 

When  we  live  by  faith  in  the  Trinity,  our  very  existence  as  Christians 
discloses  what  unity  is.  We  do  not  find  the  nature  of  that  unity  by 
devising  subtle  pseudo-theological  formulas  which  would  capture  its 
essence  in  polemical  concepts.  No,  we  find  it  in  the  life  of  historic 
churches,  a  life  which  springs  from  the  same  source  as  the  life  received 
at  Pentecost.  By  “historic  churches”  we  mean  churches  which  confess 
in  terms  of  the  Nicene  Creed  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Economy  of  the 
Revelation  in  the  Church  of  God  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  which  believe 
in  the  continuation  of  this  event  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  and  through  the 
Church  by  acts  culminating  in  the  Sacraments  and  the  Word,  administ¬ 
ered  by  those  set  apart  to  do  so.  This  is  what  for  me  is  implied  by  the 
definition  of  unity  agreed  by  the  representatives  of  the  churches  at  the 
Central  Committee  at  St.  Andrews  in  1960.  What  the  churches  actually 
do  as  churches  constitutes  the  authentic  expression  of  their  undivided 
unity,  and  this  is  far  more  important  than  the  theories  and  declarations 
of  individual  members  as  to  what  the  churches  do. 

The  life  of  God  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Church  and  the  acts  of  the 
churches  in  this  world  are  the  categories  and  the  criteria  of  a  true  eccle- 
siology  which  is  able  to  contribute  to  the  struggle  for  reunion.  This 
unbroken  continuity  of  Church-life  points  to  the  same  acts  performed 
by  the  power  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  yet  bound 
himself  up  with  undeniable,  concrete  historical  events.  This  is  the  most 
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incomprehensible  mystery  of  the  grace  of  God  which  escapes  all  attempts 
at  absolute  clarification  by  mere  human  logic.  The  truth  about  the 
Church  can  never  be  totally  identified  with  the  definitions  with  which  we 
describe  it. 

The  unique  contribution  of  Orthodoxy  to  the  discussion  on  Church 
unity  lies  in  its  simple  reminder  that  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the 
life  of  the  historical  Church  has  a  far  greater  authority  than  any  confes¬ 
sional  statement  of  a  local  church  which  attempts  to  explain  and  justify 
its  separateness.  The  life  of  the  Church  in  itself  and  by  itself  is  the  most 
solid  authority  because  it  perpetuates  the  event  of  Pentecost.  Eastern 
Orthodoxy  must  respond  to  the  calling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  pivot- 
church  for  the  ecumenical  movement  precisely  through  maintaining 
its  catholic  and  apostolic  witness  to  this  foundation  fact  and  through 
its  own  unity. 


II.  Orthodoxy's  service  to  unity 

This  unity  as  union  is  not  only  revealed  by  God  in  Christ,  but  is 
also  realized  amongst  men  through  his  Spirit.  The  essence  of  this  union 
is  a  new  life  for  men  in  full  communion  with  each  other  through  and 
because  of  the  real  presence  of  God  in  history.  We  must,  therefore, 
continuously  remind  ourselves  that  this  given  fact  of  unity  has  led  us 
to  a  difficult  process  of  growth  towards  perfect  unity  in  Christ.  It  is  in 
this  context  alone  that  we  are  able  to  understand  St.  Paul’s  references 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church :  on  the  one  hand,  he  refers  to  the  given 
historical  fact,  which  makes  us  partakers  of  an  already  established 
Oneness,  being  “built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets” 
(Eph.  2,  20).  And  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  calling  us  to  concern  for 
“building  up  the  body  of  Christ,  until  we  all  attain  to  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  mature  manhood, 
to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ”  (Eph.  4,  12-13). 

The  Eastern  tradition  bases  its  own  conceptions  and  continuous 
prayer  for  unity  on  this  apparent  dualism :  on  the  one  hand  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  unity,  on  the  other  hand  to  have  a  vocation  for  this  unity. 
There  is  a  double  relationship  between  the  overwhelming  grace  of  God, 
and  the  weak  and  sinful  acts  of  men.  This  vocation  implies  not  only 
the  proclamation  of  a  verbal  confession  but  the  acceptance  of  the  process 
of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit.  It  presupposes  a  real  death  in  us  of  the 
spirit  of  separation,  through  continuous  repentance.  Eastern  Orthodoxy 
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can  maintain  the  most  substantial  unity  in  Christ  through  the  fact  of 
His  real  presence.  It  does  not  need  to  formulate  complicated  confessional 
statements  or  to  have  a  centralized,  juridical  authority. 

But  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  demands  from  Eastern  Orthodoxy 
something  more  than  this  simple  witness.  This  witness  is  not  simply 
that  of  a  sign-post,  showing  other  churches  the  path  towards  unity, 
but  there  is  to  be  found  in  this  witness  the  power,  the  reality,  the  compul¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  express  this  witness  in  practical  service  to  all 
the  churches,  to  aid  them  in  their  mutual  engagement  as  they  go  forward 
or  stumble  together  on  the  difficult  road  towards  the  re-establishment 
of  church  unity.  This  is  where  Orthodoxy’s  witness  to  unity  passes  over 
into  the  faithful  service  of  unity.  This  does  not  imply  a  change  of  external 
behaviour,  but  is  rather  an  obligation  arising  from  the  very  essence  of 
Orthodoxy  itself. 

Witness  in  the  biblical  understanding  of  the  word  martyria,  is  the 
result  of  Christ’s  diakonia  rendered  to  his  Father  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
human  race  which  has  been  called  to  be  One  in  him  (St.  John  5,  36). 
On  this  primary  and  christological  martyria  through  the  offering 
of  Jesus,  the  apostolic  martyria  is  based  as  the  ground  event  of  the 
continuity  of  the  saving  acl  of  God  in  Christ  through  all  ages  in  His 
apostolic  Church.  The  Apostles  possess  a  unique  place  by  making  the 
martyria  of  Christ  through  their  martyria  an  historical  process  in  inse¬ 
parable  and  undivided  continuity.  The  faithfulness  of  the  saving  act 
of  Jesus  is  manifested  through  the  true  martyria  that  they  offer  through 
their  writings  (St.  John  21,  24)  and  their  preaching  (II  Cor.  4,  1-3) 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  25,  8).  The  Apostolic  martyria 
is  a  witnessing  martyria  through  immediate  contact  with  the  diakonia 
of  Christ  to  his  Father  (Acts  10,  39).  This  martyria  is  related  with  the 
event  of  the  resurrection  with  which  the  Apostles  as  martyrs  are  insepa¬ 
rably  united,  uniting  all  of  those  who  are  going  to  believe  through  their 
witness  to  this  resurrection  (Acts  3,  15).  But  it  is  through  this  witness- 
martyria  that  the  Apostles  share  the  martyrdom-offering  of  Jesus  to  his 
Father  by  their  own  martyrdom  in  the  world  for  him  ;  this  is  the  further 
event  of  witness  on  which  the  Church  as  One  Body  is  built-together. 
The  preaching  of  the  resurrection,  of  the  victory  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  this 
climax  of  the  apostolic  martyria ,  is  precisely  that  which  culminates  in 
the  martyrdom  of  those  who  are  witnessing  it  (Acts  24,  2  and  17,  32). 
Without  this  martyria  the  apostolic  witness  is  vacant  and  in  vain  (I  Cor. 
1,  14). 
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Therefore  we  can  say  that  this  martyria  is  the  martyrdom  of  the  One 
Undivided  historical  Church  in  its  struggle  to  maintain  unity  through 
the  apostolic  witness  to  the  diakonia  of  Jesus  culminating  in  the  Resur¬ 
rection  with  the  Saints  and  martyrs.  It  is  furthermore  the  martyrdom  of 
the  suffering  involved  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  this  Unity  through  the 
victory  of  Christ,  but  in  the  midst  of  division  and  sin.  It  is  not  its  glory, 
therefore,  but  its  suffering  in  the  world  that  Eastern  Orthodoxy  brings 
as  its  contribution  to  the  debate  on  reunion.  Witness  as  martyria  is 
not  given  through  acts  of  service  of  a  social  character  ;  but  primarily 
in  the  fact  of  its  bearing  the  signs  of  the  truth  of  Resurrection  but  in  the 
power  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  in  blood  and  tears.  It  is  an  experience  of 
death  which  in  humiliation,  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  unity,  can  endure  this  martyrdom  in  the  hope  of  the  final  victory 
of  Christ  and  of  the  continuous  restoration  of  unity  in  the  light  of  the 
Resurrection.  In  its  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  Eastern 
Orthodoxy  as  the  martyria  church  of  unity  should  “bear  about  in  the 
body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be 
made  manifest  in  its  body”  (II  Cor.  4,  10). 

This  witness  to  unity  is  expressed  with  greater  force  through  the 
silence  of  martyrdom  ;  through  sacrifice  of  our  self-sufficiency  ;  through 
tolerance  in  difficult  situations  ;  through  a  self-emptying  of  its  privileges  ; 
through  sharing  those  privileges  with  other  churches  outside  one’s  own 
church.  This  would  lead  Orthodoxy  to  that  martyria  which  we  call 
diakonia  on  the  long  way  towards  the  reunion  of  the  Churches. 

The  uniqueness  of  Orthodoxy  as  described  above  is  not  expressed 
by  and  does  not  need  to  make  easy  judgments  upon  the  other  Churches 
by  enlisting  the  aid  of  new  confessions  to  serve  this  purpose.  This  would 
mean  a  betrayal  of  the  Orthodox  contribution  to  unity.  It  would  result 
in  the  Eastern  churches  becoming  involved  in  the  controversy  between 
the  churches  of  the  West  by  copying  their  own  methods,  and  Orthodoxy 
would  thus  become  entangled  in  a  fanatical  attempt  to  define  absolutely 
the  mystery  of  God. 

We  do  not  condemn  the  making  of  all  local  confessional  definitions, 
but  we  do  say  that  these  confessions  are  put  to  a  wrong  use  when  they 
are  employed  in  a  polemical  spirit  and  when  the  claim  is  made  that  such 
a  local  confession  is  the  only  true  answer  to  what  the  essence  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Church  really  is.  From  our  point  of  view  that  is  not  the 
use  to  which  a  local  confession  should  be  put  in  a  divided  Church. 
It  too  often  happens  that  a  church  seeks  to  impose  its  own  conception 
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of  reunion,  instead  of  allowing  the  life  of  the  Church  itself  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  other  local  churches  which  are 
separated  from  it.  Eastern  Orthodoxy  has  not  committed  itself  to  this 
grave,  ecclesiological  mistake.  But  it  is  tempted  again  and  again  towards 
such  a  narrow-minded  confessional  polemic  attitude.  If  this  ever  happens 
we  must  realize  that  it  would  lose  its  uniqueness  in  witnessing  to  the 
biblical  martyria  by  diakonia,  its  witness  to  the  unity  offered  to  the  other 
churches  directly  through  its  undivided  “mysterious”  life. 

The  passage  from  witness  to  service  or  to  the  right  expression  of 
Orthodox  witness  is  possible  only  if  we  understand  the  full  significance 
of  the  word  “Orthodoxy.”  “Orthodox”  is  not  the  adjective  or  the 
qualification  of  one  local  church  or  even  of  all  of  our  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches  :  it  is  the  synonym  of  the  words  “catholic”  and  “apostolic.” 
It  is  not  an  exclusive  but  an  inclusive  term  which  goes  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  churches  which  call  themselves  Orthodox.  It  includes  all  those 
churches  and  believers  who  seek  to  offer  an  honest  confession  and 
achieve  a  life  which  is  untouched  by  heresies  and  schisms  and  to  arrive 
at  the  wholeness  of  the  divine  revelation  in  Christ.  We  could  echo  the 
words  of  Father  George  Florovsky  in  his  analysis  of  the  word  “Ortho¬ 
doxy”  as  meaning  precisely  “right-doxa,”  that  is  with  a  view  to  sharing 
in  common  in  rendering  glory  to  the  Lord  in  thanksgiving,  in  and  through 
the  One  Undivided  Church.  Orthodoxia  is  the  right  martyria  of  truth 
and  is  based  on  the  union  of  God  with  man  in  Jesus,  lived  and  understood 
as  the  full  communion  of  all  those  believers  who  are  ready  to  share 
fully  with  each  other  the  glory  of  the  God  revealed  in  the  Orthodoxy 
of  the  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  If,  therefore,  Orthodoxy 
silently  accepts  that  there  is  salvation  in  other  churches  outside  its  limits, 
limits  which,  in  this  context,  seem  to  be  narrow  as  a  result  of  the  very 
fact  of  the  abnormal  situation  of  division  ;  this  means  that  an  Orthodox, 
through  his  faith,  is  invited  to  become  really  “Ortho-dox”  by  offering 
himself  in  humility  in  order  to  effect  a  full  realization  of  Orthodoxy  in 
the  life  of  the  Universal  Church.  It  is  only  then  that  this  ecumenical 
Orthopraxia  would  prove  and  confirm  the  locally  existing  Orthodoxia. 

This  dynamic  understanding  of  Orthodoxy  enables  us  to  see  Church 
history  in  a  new  perspective.  It  excludes  labelling  movements  within 
the  Church  as  “apostasies”  —  thus  placing  them  “outside”  the  Church. 
It  is  impossible  to  locate  an  ecclesiological  event  extra  ecclesiam.  Neither 
the  Roman  schism  nor  the  Reformation  which  resulted  from  it  should 
be  described  in  this  way.  The  Orthodox  witness  as  service  to  unity  can, 
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by  self-sacrifice,  put  all  separations  in  their  right  place  within  the  One 
Undivided  Church,  and  share  the  glory  of  God  with  them.  This  means 
in  practice  that  Orthodoxy  must  give  up  its  defensive,  confessional- 
apologetic  attitude,  and  in  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  become  a  mighty 
river  of  life,  filling  the  gaps,  complementing  opposites,  overcoming 
enmities,  and  driving  forward  towards  reunion.  This  was  how  the  Church 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Fathers,  creating  new  ways  for  achieving  dynamic 
unity,  richer  forms  of  worship,  a  really  ecumenical  theology  which 
regenerated  the  world  through  its  authentic  interpretation  of  the  mission 
of  the  Church.  The  pseudo-conservative  attitude  which  simply  condemns 
the  past  of  other  confessions  is  not  a  genuine  Orthodox  attitude.  Perhaps 
our  negative  judgments  on  the  past  of  other  churches  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  our  weakness  today. 

To  use  such  slogans  as  “come  back  to  us”  or  “let  us  go  back  to  the 
first  eight  centuries”  as  though  we  were  inviting  others  to  deny  their 
own  traditions  is  unorthodox.  Such  an  attitude  denies  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptized  Christians  in  long  periods  of  Church  history. 
Orthodoxy  would  fall  into  a  false  western  type  of  conservatism,  which 
longs  for  an  idealized  first  century,  if  she  merely  calls  others  to  go  back, 
in  this  sense,  back  to  the  past.  The  right  expression  of  Orthodoxy  should 
be  to  say  :  “The  presence  and  witness  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches 
and  their  witness  to  the  unbroken  Orthodox  tradition  can  help  all  the 
other  historical  churches  to  recover  their  own  true  life.”  It  is  through  the 
dynamic  openness  and  inclusiveness  of  Orthodoxy  that  the  Eastern  Church 
can  fulfil  its  function  as  the  pivot  of  the  reunion  movement  today. 

Let  me  briefly  illustrate  this  principle  in  relation  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  to  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation.  Eastern  churches  never 
denied  the  primus  inter  pares ,  the  honoris  causa  primacy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  But  in  the  service  of  unity  we  must  now  rethink  our  conceptions 
of  this  primacy.  We  must  regard  it  as  a  response  to  the  desires  of  the 
local  churches  for  an  initiative  in  convening  pan-Christian  councils  and 
for  a  link  between  the  churches  such  as  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
provides  for  the  Eastern  Church  today.  The  Orthodox  martyria  for 
unity  must  include  psychological  and  theological  preparation  for  the 
restoration  of  this  function  of  the  undivided  Church  as  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  means  of  preserving  unity.  And  we  must  hope  and  pray 
that  the  Second  Vatican  Council  will  re-evaluate  the  diocesan  system 
by  a  reinterpretation  of  the  primacy  of  the  Holy  See,  in  the  full  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  sense  ex  consensu  Ecclesiae  et  non  ex  sese. 
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Again,  ceasing  to  live  in  the  past,  we  should  cease  calling  each  other 
“schismatics.”  There  are  no  “schismatics,”  but  the  historic  churches 
in  their  division  represent  a  schismatic  situation  in  the  One  Undivided 
Church.  This  means  that  the  churches  which  came  out  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  as  new  churches  will  have  to  study  and  consciously  accept  all 
the  consequences  of  their  belonging  to  the  Catholic  stream  of  church 
life  through  the  centuries.  They  are  invited  by  the  witness  of  the  Eastern 
churches  to  see  themselves  as  particles  of  the  One  Church  which  cannot 
be  circumscribed  within  the  limited  forms  of  congregational  existence 
only.  Through  ecumenical  intercourse  they  can  experience  the  main 
ecclesiological  dimension  hidden  in  Christ  beneath  the  simple  forms 
and  without  which  there  is  no  historical  Church,  no  congregation.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  “confessions,”  but  of  accepting  the  fact  that  they 
live  as  churches  within  the  universal  Church  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
creates,  sanctifies  and  shapes  the  historical-charismatic  order  of  an 
ecclesial  institution,  not  invented  by  man  but  created  by  the  grace  of 
Pentecost,  in  which  real  freedom  is  experienced  in  unbroken  communion. 
Only  through  such  witnessing  together  can  the  Orthodox  witness  to 
unity  expressed  in  service  be  accepted  by  other  churches  as  a  reuniting 
power. 

III.  The  nature  and  goal  of  Church  unity 

The  representatives  of  the  Churches  have  frequently  declared  that 
unity  does  not  mean  uniformity.  But  in  practice  there  is  great  reluctance 
to  accept  different  forms  of  church  life,  worship  and  doctrinal  expression. 
We  tend  to  use  our  differences  as  defence  against  other  churches,  instead 
of  accepting  them  as  external  signs  of  the  inner  riches  of  the  infinite 
and  unbounded  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  we  cannot  and  should  not 
impose  on  others  our  own  forms  of  church  life.  Perhaps  in  this  respect 
we  have  to  experience  the  fact  that  the  road  to  reunion  may  involve  a 
kind  of  death  in  order  that  we  may  receive  the  new  life  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  flows  deep  within  the  differing  forms  of  church  life.  The 
unity  we  seek  to  restore  must  necessarily  have  room  for  a  multiplicity 
of  different  forms.  It  is  not  to  be  established  through  the  acceptance 
of  one  central  human  authority  or  of  one  programme  of  action  on  social 
and  political  issues.  Nor  can  it  be  based  on  using  the  Bible  as  a  kind  of 
Koran,  that  is  as  a  source  of  inflexible  rules  applicable  under  all  condi¬ 
tions. 
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The  unity  we  seek  is  neither  that  of  Church  discipline  under  a  central¬ 
ized  authoritarian  institution,  nor  is  it  based  only  on  the  Kerygmatic 
message  of  the  Gospel  to  the  world  ;  but  it  is  primarily  based  on  and 
maintained  by  the  charisms  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  People 
of  God  in  the  historic  Church.  It  is  therefore  a  charismatic  and  euchar- 
istic  unity,  expressed  through  and  for  communion  with  the  grace  of 
God  the  Holy  Trinity.  These  words  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  intro¬ 
ducing  a  relativization  of  the  importance  of  the  confessions  for  re-estab¬ 
lishing  unity.  On  the  contrary  they  intend  to  situate  the  confessional 
statements  in  their  right  place  and  function  as  pointing  to  the  same 
fundamental  event  of  the  unbroken  unity  realized  in  the  event  of  the 
revelation  of  the  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Church,  whose  only 
verbal  witness  a  Church  confession  has  always  to  be.  A  confession 
should  never  be  used  as  a  separating  force  but  as  a  uniting  one  pointing 
towards  the  One  central  event  of  the  Church  :  its  Oneness,  realized  by 
the  trinitarian  God  in  his  historical  Church. 

By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Church  Assemblies  of  divided 
confessions  reveal  this  event  more  and  more  convincingly.  Our  prayer 
and  worship  in  common,  as  separated  confessions,  reveal  our  origin  as 
One  Church  and  our  goal  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek  is 
concerned.  The  more  we  dispute  on  the  basis  of  local  confessions  as 
separated  churches,  the  more  we  feel  ourselves  engaged  in  walking 
together  towards  the  origin,  the  nature  and  the  expression  of  this  unity 
that  we  have  and  we  seek,  namely  the  communion  in  the  divine  life 
in  common  in  the  One  undivided  Church.  All  our  different  theologies 
and  confessions  are  already  pointing  to  this  eucharistic  unity  in  which 
all  the  scholastic  confessional  differences  have  to  be  consumed  and 
reconciled  within  the  communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  understand  how  this  unity  is  the 
fulfilment  of  his  purpose  to  bring  the  whole  world,  which  is  already 
potentially  saved  in  Christ,  to  share  in  salvation  through  the  charismatic 
Church,  and  so  to  be  called  into  his  unbroken  Unity. 

Church  unity,  therefore,  has  both  its  origin  and  its  goal  outside 
itself.  It  is  given  by  God  the  Holy  Trinity  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world 
which  he  has  already  saved.  There  is  no  analogy  here  with  political 
power.  The  world  is  not  going  to  be  convinced  by  our  agreements 
about  social  and  political  problems  ;  but  Church  unity  is  the  expression 
of  the  purpose  of  Christ  to  save  the  whole  world.  Unity  and  Mission 
coincide  in  the  nature  of  the  Church ;  for  mission  means  :  sharing  directly 
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in  the  grace  of  God  the  Holy  Trinity  in  his  Church.  It  does  not  imply 
witness  and  service  apart  from  unity,  but  out  of,  in  and  for  this  Unity. 
Mission  is  the  calling  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  become  partakers, 
in  repentance,  through  the  mysteries  of  the  Church,  in  that  Oneness 
which  is  the  origin,  essence  and  being  of  the  Church,  through  the  rege¬ 
nerating,  all-embracing  and  uniting  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  crises  of  the  deeply-divided  modern  world,  the  One  Missionary 
Church  has  to  witness  to  the  divine  purpose  to  unite  and  restore  all 
things  in  Christ.  Unconsciously,  the  world  that  is  still  outside  commu¬ 
nion  with  God  through  the  One  Church,  cries  out  to  the  churches  to 
affirm  their  Union  and  to  act  as  One.  Suspended  between  “dispersion” 
and  “gathering,”  divided  Christianity  has  to  seek  again  for  its  origin 
in  the  One  Undivided  Church.  Witness  and  Service  thus  become  for 
all  men  the  martyria  of  the  real  and  uniting  presence  of  God.  In  full 
consciousness  of  their  God-given  responsibility  in  today’s  world  the 
historic  churches  are  called  to  sacrifice  the  self-sufficiency  of  their  forms 
and  their  confessional  security,  not  for  the  sake  of  some  theological 
unity,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  witness  and  service  for  God  and  for  the 
world  of  the  One  Undivided  Church. 


THE  LAITY  :  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  WORLD  1 

by 

Klaus  von  Bismarck,  E.  V.  Mathew  and  Mollie  Batten 


We  have  spoken  to  you  from  three  quite  different  situations  in  this 
world :  from  industrial  Great  Britain,  the  world  of  law  courts  and 
nation-building  in  India,  and  the  world  of  divided  Germany.  We  spoke 
as  members  of  the  laity  who  in  their  work  try  to  be  the  laity,  that  is 
God’s  people  in  the  world. 

In  our  evening  prayer  we  will  bring  before  God  these  different  work 
situations,  our  joys,  dilemmas  and  failures.  But  now  we  would  like 
to  sum  up  again  our  main  concerns,  and  we  hope  we  speak  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  other  laymen  in  this  Assembly  and  in  your  churches. 

What  we  three  tried  to  express  has  deep  implications  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  also  for  you,  the  responsible  church  leaders  and  theologians, 
for  the  way  in  which  you  have  to  fulfil  your  ministry,  for  the  structure 
of  our  church  life,  for  our  church  budgets,  in  short :  for  the  renewal 
of  the  whole  worship,  life  and  mission  of  Christ’s  Church  on  earth. 

There  are  three  main  concerns  which  seem  to  crystallize  out  of  our 
varied  contributions  : 

I 

The  manifold  ministries 

Our  first  concern  is  the  recovery  of  the  manifold  ministries  within 
the  Church  and  their  unity  in  Christ’s  ministry  of  reconciliation  for  this 
world.  We  may  define  the  nature  and  task  of  clergy  and  laity  quite 
differently,  some  making  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two  ;  others 
saying  that  the  frontier  between  them  is,  and  must  remain,  very  fluid. 
But  one  thing  is  our  firm  conviction :  we  not  only  belong  together,  we 
complement  each  other.  Together  we  are  God’s  people  ;  all  of  us  who 
bear  the  mark  of  baptism.  Of  course  we  have  varied  functions  and 
ministries,  but  all  these  different  ministries  find  their  origin  and  purpose 
in  Christ’s  ministry  to  the  world. 


1  A  statement  made  at  the  close  of  the  Session  with  this  title  at  the  Third  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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We  laymen  need  you,  our  pastors,  priests,  theologians  and  church 
leaders.  We  could  not  live  and  work  as  Christians  in  our  secular  occup¬ 
ations  without  the  Word  of  God  being  continuously  addressed  to  us 
in  worship  and  Christian  teaching,  without  the  support  of  the  sacraments, 
without  this  liberating  opportunity  of  the  confession  of  sins  and  the 
promise  of  the  remission  of  sin  addressed  to  us  by  our  Lord  through 
your  ministry. 

But  do  not  forget  that  from  the  pulpit  you  can  never  fully  appreciate, 
understand  and  speak  to  our  situation.  Even  less  can  you  from  the 
pulpit  really  penetrate  the  world  with  Christ’s  word  and  act  of  redemption. 
This  penetration  of  the  world  belongs  far  more  to  our  ministry,  as 
has  been  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  introductory  Assembly  speeches 
on  our  call  to  witness  and  to  service.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  through  our 
ministry  that  Christ  manifests  the  cosmic  dimension  of  his  victory  on  the 
cross.  And  therefore  you  need  us.  You  need  to  listen  to  us.  And  take 
care  :  you  need  not  only  to  listen  to  your  lay  helpers  who  sometimes 
have  become  “domesticated  and  pastorized  laymen”  ;  copies  of  yourself. 
You  need  to  listen  to  Christians  who  gain  their  livelihood  in  a  secular 
vocation  and  are  therefore  fully  immersed  in  the  structures  and  powers 
of  secular  society.  Our  Christian  ministry  in  these  our  secular  jobs 
is  a  vital  complement  to  your  ministries. 

This  then  is  our  first  plea  to  you  :  become  our  partners  and  let  us  be 
your  partners.  Do  not  continue  to  play  only  solo  instruments  but  let 
us  join  into  Christ’s  great  orchestra  so  that  together  we  can  play  the 
symphony  of  redemption. 


II 

The  Equipment  of  the  Laity 

Our  second  concern  is  the  equipment  of  the  laity  for  their  particular 
ministry.  Much  money  in  our  church  budgets  is  being  spent  for  the 
training  of  the  clergy  and  their  professional  and  non-professional  lay 
helpers.  This  is  indeed  very  important.  But  do  you  spend  at  least  as 
much  money  for  the  equipment  of  those  Christians  who  try  to  do  God’s 
work  in  a  secular  job  and  who  after  all  form  about  99  per  cent  of  the 
church  membership  ? 

In  this  equipment  Bible  study  is  of  great  importance.  But  Bible 
study  means  for  us  not  listening  to  a  double  sermon  or  just  learning 
a  bit  of  the  academic  exegesis  which  you  have  learned  in  your  theological 
colleges.  Bible  study  for  us  means  listening  to  God’s  Word  spoken 
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into  our  concrete  life  and  work  situation.  For  this  study  you  must 
become  our  teachers  and  partners.  Yet  how  few  pastors  have  learned 
to  lead  this  kind  of  Bible  study  and  to  participate  in  it  ! 

But  Bible  study  is  not  enough.  To  the  equipment  of  the  laity  belongs 
also  the  opportunity  for  laymen  to  examine  their  life  situation  in  the 
light  of  Christ’s  cosmic  redemption.  In  this  way  we  can  help  one  another 
to  be  obedient  to  our  Lord  in  our  daily  decisions. 

Do  not  misunderstand  us.  We  are  not  expecting  from  you  the 
formulation  of  general  Christian  principles  which  often  are  rather  a 
hindrance  than  a  help.  What  we  need,  and  what  we  plead  for,  are 
opportunities  within  the  life  and  structure  of  our  churches  where  we 
can  critically  reconsider  the  accepted  criteria,  norms  and  customs  in 
church  and  world  ;  opportunities  where,  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  ministry, 
we  can  examine  the  decisions  and  attitudes  in  our  secular  work.  We 
need  occasions  when  our  ethical  imagination  can  be  trained  and  exercised 
so  that  in  the  thick  of  our  daily  life  we  may  make  fewer  wrong  and 
disobedient  choices. 

But  even  with  our  best  equipment  our  hands  will  get  dirty.  The 
most  important  element  of  this  equipment  of  the  laity  is  therefore  a 
constant  reminder  that  we  have  a  gracious  Father  to  whom  we  can  confess 
our  sins  and  who  gives  us  the  courage  and  joy  to  proceed  from  error 
to  error,  from  dilemma  to  dilemma,  in  his  way. 


Ill 

Christ  Incognito 

The  third  thing  which  has  become  for  us  a  deep  conviction  has 
already  been  mentioned  several  times  in  this  Assembly,  namely  the  fact 
that  Christ  is  not  imprisoned  in  our  churches.  Christ  is  incognito  already 
present  in  the  structures  and  power  systems  in  which  we  have  to  live 
our  Christian  life.  Not  all  “powers  and  principalities”  are  against  God. 
When  we  speak  about  Christ  to  our  neighbours  and  colleagues  who  are 
not  church  members,  it  is  never  a  oneway  communication.  Christ  is 
between  us  and  teaches  us  both.  When  in  our  daily  work  we  fulfil  our 
task  in  the  welfare  state  together  with  our  non-Christian  colleagues, 
Christ  serves  not  only  through  us  but  also  through  them.  When  we 
take  part  in  the  struggle  for  power  which  so  often  leads  to  war,  the 
sinful  rebellion  against  our  Servant  Lord  comes  not  only  through  our 
non-Christian  neighbours  and  colleagues,  but  also  through  us.  All 
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this  brings  us  into  an  intimate  solidarity  with  our  neighbours  whether 
they  are  Christians  or  not,  a  solidarity  of  rebellion  so  that  we  both 
need  forgiveness  and  a  solidarity  of  purpose  when  we  are  both  used  by 
Christ  for  his  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

We  sometimes  have  the  feeling  that  you  have  little  understanding 
for  this  our  solidarity  with  our  non-Christian  neighbours  and  colleagues, 
because  your  professional  concern  is  so  much  concentrated  on  the  Church 
when  it  is  assembled  for  corporate  worship,  witness  and  service.  You 
often  press  us  to  become  quite  consciously  the  light  of  the  world,  to  be 
known  as  Christians,  to  form  Christian  cells  in  the  world  of  our  work 
and  neighbourhoods.  Often  such  reminders  are  quite  necessary.  But 
more  often  our  Christian  obedience  demands  us  to  remain  incognito 
and  thus  to  serve  Christ.  It  may  then  happen  that  suddenly,  to  the 
amazement  of  our  non-Christian  friends,  the  light  of  Christ  reflects 
itself  in  us.  It  is  then  not  our  work  but  his,  not  our  light  but  his. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DIMENSION  OF  THE 
ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 

by 


Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin 


I 

The  inter-connection  of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC 

The  two  world  councils  which  come  together  in  this  hall  today 
are  no  strangers.  We  have  been  working  together  intimately  ever  since 
the  World  Council  was  formed.  And  the  farther  back  into  history  we 
go,  the  more  indistinguishable  we  become.  When  William  Paton  was  a 
secretary  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  he  was  at  the  same 
time,  with  Dr.  Yisser  t’  Hooft,  Joint  General  Secretary  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  J.  H.  Oldham  was 
in  the  full-time  service  of  the  IMC  when  he  organized  the  Oxford  Confe¬ 
rence  on  Church,  Community  and  State.  At  Jerusalem  in  1928  it  was 
William  Temple  who  drafted  the  Message.  The  World  Missionary 
Conference  of  1910  is  the  event  to  which  both  our  Councils  look  back 
as  decisive  for  our  beginnings.  In  the  document  which  he  prepared 
for  the  Crans  meeting  in  1920,  outlining  possible  forms  for  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Missionary  Council,  J.  H.  Oldham  wrote  these  prophetic  words  : 

“It  is  becoming  less  and  less  possible  to  discuss  missionary  matters 
without  representatives  of  the  churches  in  the  mission  field,  and  any 
organization  that  may  be  created  will  probably  have  before  very  long  to 
give  way  to  something  that  may  represent  the  beginnings  of  a  world  league 
•  of  Churches.” 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  this  country  as  to  whether 
marriages  should  be  arranged  by  the  parties  or  by  their  parents.  Of 
the  marriage  which  is  here  proposed  it  can  safely  be  said  that  it  was 
planned  by  the  parents  before  the  children  were  born. 

But  of  course  the  roots  of  our  unity  go  back  much  deeper  into  the 
past.  The  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910  was  the  focussing  of  spiritual 
forces  that  had  been  at  work  through  the  19th  century,  and  which 
had  already  found  expression  in  conferences  which  were  ecumenical 
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both  in  name  and  in  nature.  It  is  not  often  remembered  that  the  name 
originally  given  to  the  conference  planned  for  Edinburgh  1910  was 
the  “Third  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference,”  and  that  the  word 
“Ecumenical”  was  only  dropped  from  the  title  at  a  late  stage  in  the 
planning.  For  it  was  the  ecumenical  vision  —  the  vision  of  the  world 
for  Christ  —  which  had  created  the  longing  for  unity.  Men  who  were 
divided  from  one  another  in  their  home  churches  found  themselves 
working,  praying,  and  witnessing  together  on  the  world- wide  frontiers 
of  the  Christian  mission.  The  oft-quoted  words  of  William  Temple 
in  his  enthronement  sermon  at  Canterbury  are  surely  appropriate  to-day  : 

“As  though  in  preparation  for  such  a  time  as  this,  God  has  been 
building  up  a  Christian  fellowship  which  now  extends  into  almost  every 
nation  and  binds  citizens  of  them  all  together  in  true  unity  and  mutual 
love.  No  human  agency  has  planned  this.  It  is  the  result  of  the  great 
missionary  enterprise  of  the  last  150  years. . .  It  is  the  great  new  fact 
of  our  era.” 

But  indeed  we  cannot  stop  with  the  history  of  150  years.  We  have 
to  go  farther  back.  The  deepest  reason  for  our  coming  together  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  Gospel  itself.  As  the  Central  Committee  said  10  years 
ago  at  Rolle  : 

“The  obligation  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  and  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  draw  all  Christ’s  people  together,  both  rest  upon  Christ’s  whole 
work  and  are  indissolubly  connected.  Every  attempt  to  separate  these 
tasks  violates  the  wholeness  of  Christ’s  ministry  to  the  world.” 

And  the  Central  Committee  statement  was  right,  therefore,  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  danger  of  a  false  use  of  the  word  ecumenical ,  a  use  which 
omits  the  missionary  dimension  and  therefore  parts  company  wholely 
with  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  time  to  say  again  plainly 
that  the  words  ecumenical  and  interdenominational  are  not  synonymous. 
A  meeting  among  churchmen  is  not,  in  itself,  an  ecumenical  occasion. 
This  is  not  a  minor  matter.  The  way  we  use  words  eventually  shapes 
the  way  we  act.  This  is  a  moment,  surely,  to  remember  what  the  word 
ecumenical  really  means. 

II 

The  contribution  of  the  IMC  to  the  integrated  World  Council 

I  have  sought  to  remind  you  of  the  deep  inter-connection  between 
our  two  councils  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  histories,  and  of  the 
source  of  this  inter-connection  in  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  itself.  Mission 
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and  unity  are  two  sides  of  the  same  reality,  or  rather  two  ways  of  describ¬ 
ing  the  same  action  of  the  living  Lord  who  wills  that  all  should  be  drawn 
to  Himself.  But  it  would  be  a  false  simplification  to  suggest  that,  within 
the  whole  ecumenical  movement,  the  IMC  stands  for  mission  and  the 
WCC  for  unity.  A  moment’s  reflection  on  the  history  of  the  two  councils 
is  enough  to  dispel  the  idea.  From  the  Edinburgh  Conference  onwards 
the  IMC  has  been  profoundly  concerned  about  unity.  No  stronger  call 
for  visible  reunion  has  come  from  any  meeting  than  those  which  were 
given  by  the  IMC  conferences  at  Tambaram  in  1938  and  at  Willingen 
in  1952.  Perhaps  the  most  massive  single  piece  of  ecumenically  organized 
inter-church  aid  at  the  present  time  is  the  Theological  Education  Fund 
of  the  IMC.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has 
from  the  beginning  concerned  itself  deeply  with  the  missionary  task  — 
as  witness  the  work  of  the  2nd  Commission  at  Amsterdam. 

Few  things  have  done  more  to  strengthen  the  understanding  of  the 
missionary  task  of  the  Church  than  the  work  of  the  WCC’s  Department 
on  the  Laity.  Both  Councils  have  been  drawn  by  the  logic  of  the  Gospel 
itself  to  concern  themselves  both  with  the  mission  of  the  Church  and 
with  its  unity.  Their  coming  together  is  a  wholly  natural  and  proper 
response  to  the  continuing  pressure  of  that  logic. 

But  human  structures  are  never  simply  visible  embodiments  of 
theological  principles.  They  have  the  particular  and  individual  character¬ 
istics  that  arise  from  their  history,  from  the  obedience  and  disobedience 
of  the  many  men  and  women  whose  lives  have  shaped  them.  The  IMC 
is  no  exception.  Rather  than  speaking  only  of  mission  and  unity  as 
theological  principles,  it  will  be  wise  at  this  moment  to  look  at  the  concrete 
character  of  that  which  is  brought  from  the  side  of  the  IMC  into  the 
integrated  council.  Let  me  suggest  three  characteristics  which  seem  to 
me  worthy  of  special  attention  at  this  moment  in  our  common  history. 

1.  The  original  base  of  the  IMC  was  in  the  mission  boards  and 
societies  of  the  western  churches.  Of  its  17  original  member  councils, 
13  were  missionary  councils.  Today,  of  course,  the  majority  of  the 
38  member  councils  represent  the  churches  in  what  were  formerly  called 
the  mission  fields,  and  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  the  Council  during 
the  past  40  years  has  been  concerned  with  the  shift  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  mission  boards  to  younger  churches.  Nevertheless  it 
remains  true  and  important  that  a  very  great  part  of  the  spiritual  substance 
—  if  I  may  put  it  so  —  which  the  IMC  will  bring  into  the  integrated 
council,  is  constituted  by  the  foreign  missionary  movement.  This 
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movement  is  a  concrete  historic  phenomenon  of  the  past  250  years. 
It  has  its  own  particular  characteristics  arising  from  its  coincidence 
in  time  with  the  movement  of  colonial  expansion  from  the  West,  and  from 
other  particular  historical  circumstances.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
criticism  which  can  be  directed  against  it.  I  am  not  concerned  here 
either  with  criticism  or  with  defence.  It  is  enough  to  say  in  this  Assembly 
that  the  ecumenical  movement  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the  missionary 
movement,  and  that  millions  of  those  whom  we  here  represent  owe 
their  existence  as  Christians  to  it.  My  concern  here  is  to  draw  attention 
to  elements  in  it  which  are  of  permanent  importance,  and  which  — 
with  whatever  changes  of  form  —  must  remain  part  of  the  essential 
spiritual  substance  of  any  living  ecumenical  movement. 

Among  these  elements  I  would  place  the  presence  at  the  heart  of 
missions  of  a  continuing  and  costly  concern  for  individual  people  and 
places,  expressed  in  sustained  intercessory  prayer,  sacrificial  giving, 
and  personal  commitment.  The  many  thousands  of  people,  often 
poor  and  hard-pressed  by  their  own  troubles,  who  give  regularly  and 
pray  constantly  for  people  and  causes  known  only  through  an  occasional 
meeting  or  magazine  article,  these  have  given  the  missionary  movement 
the  spiritual  force  which  it  has  had.  I  am  not  ignoring  the  important 
changes  which  make  it  necessary  now  to  broaden  that  knowledge  to 
set  the  missionary  concern  for  a  particular  person  or  a  particular  work 
in  the  context  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  what  others  are  doing,  and  of  a 
fuller  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  the  spiritual  conflicts  of  our 
time.  I  believe  that  the  bringing  of  missions  into  a  closer  integration 
with  the  work  of  the  World  Council  will  help  to  meet  that  need.  But 
if  this  broadening  of  the  missionary  concern  were  to  be  so  conceived 
as  to  weaken  those  invisible  but  immensely  strong  threads  of  personal 
commitment  and  personal  knowledge  which  have  made  missions  what 
they  are,  then  the  heart  would  go  out  of  the  whole  matter.  It  can  become 
too  easy  to  talk  in  large  abstractions  about  the  whole  of  humanity. 
God’s  love  for  the  world  had  to  be  manifested  in  a  concrete  human  life, 
lived  out  to  the  end  among  the  petty  circumstances  of  a  small  provincial 
society  far  from  the  centre  of  the  world’s  stage.  That  pattern  remains 
determinative  for  missionary  obedience.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
missionary  movement  (as  secular  observers  have  often  noted)  that  it 
has  always  based  its  working  on  the  expectation  that  there  will  be  men 
and  women  prepared  to  commit  themselves  to  lifetime  service,  not  to 
“humanity”  in  general,  but  to  a  particular  country  and  people,  and  to 
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a  kind  of  service  in  which  —  as  a  matter  of  course  —  they  forego  the 
rewards  and  the  regard  which  they  could  command  elsewhere.  New 
contacts  and  broad  horizons,  the  vision  conjured  up  by  a  big  international 
meeting  of  a  world-wide  fellowship  and  a  world-wide  task  —  these  can 
be  exhilarating  and  liberating  experiences.  But  for  the  long  haul,  for 
the  days  and  years  of  routine  without  which  no  great  enterprise  is  brought 
to  victory,  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  that  kind  of  personal  commitment 
expressed  in  unremitting  intercession,  unwearied  giving  and  life-long 
commitment  by  which  missions  have  lived  for  these  200  years. 

2.  Secondly,  the  missionary  movement  whether  in  East  or  West 
has  been  above  all  concerned  to  reach  out  beyond  the  existing  frontiers 
of  the  Christian  fellowship,  to  go  to  the  place  where  men  live  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  there  to  be  so  identified  with  those 
men  that  they  may  hear  and  see,  in  their  own  idiom  and  in  the  forms  of 
their  own  life,  the  grace  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This 
impulse  to  go  is  at  the  heart  of  missions,  and  must  remain  so.  It  is 
true  that  both  the  starting  point  of  the  journey  and  its  end  are  different 
now  from  what  they  were  in  the  19th  century.  The  starting  point  now 
is  everywhere  that  the  Church  is,  and  the  end  is  every  place  where  men 
are  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Christendom  is  no  longer  a  geogra¬ 
phical  area.  The  very  fact  that  we  now  bring  the  affairs  of  missions 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  day-to-day  work  of  a  World  Council  of  Churches 
will  expose  more  vividly  the  impropriety  of  some  ways  of  thinking  and 
speaking  about  the  missionary  journey  which  still  illegitimately  survive 
into  the  20th  century.  The  decision  that  the  IMC’s  studies  in  the  life 
and  growth  of  the  younger  churches  should  now  be  extended  to  enable 
representatives  of  the  younger  churches  to  make  parallel  studies  in  the 
life  of  the  older  churches  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  changes  that  we 
must  hope  for.  I  hope  also  that  these  studies  will  be  followed  by  real 
missionary  journeys ;  that  the  churchmen  of  Asia  and  Africa,  having 
studied  the  spiritual  situation  of  some  of  the  older  churches,  their  conflicts, 
their  victories,  and  their  defeats,  will  be  moved  to  send  missionaries 
to  Europe  and  America  to  make  the  Gospel  credible  to  the  pagan  masses 
of  those  continents  who  remain  unmoved  by  the  witness  of  the  churches 
in  their  midst.  My  point  is  that  this  impulse  to  go,  to  reach  out  beyond 
the  accustomed  boundaries  for  the  sake  of  witness  to  Him  who  is  Lord 
of  all,  has  been  central  to  the  missionary  movement  and  must  remain 
so  in  the  new  circumstances  which  integration  will  create.  Among  the 
many  things  which  change,  this  must  not  change.  If  we  will  think  for 
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a  moment  of  the  multitudes  who  are  out  of  effective  earshot  of  the  Gospel, 
we  shall  realize  how  absurd  is  the  suggestion  that  the  call  to  go  is  less 
urgent  than  it  was  when  Carey  wrote  his  “Enquiry”  or  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  “How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher,  and  how  shall  men 
preach  unless  they  be  sent  ?” 

I  emphasize  this  point  because  there  are  those  who  deprecate  this 
emphasis  upon  the  command  to  go,  who  point  to  the  very  large  place 
taken  in  the  Bible  by  the  centripetal  as  opposed  to  the  centrifugal 
understanding  of  the  mission  of  God’s  people,  to  the  fact  that  this 
mission  is  a  gathering  and  not  just  a  sending.  In  certain  contexts  this 
reminder  is  needed,  missions  are  not  the  whole  content  of  the  Church’s 
mission.  God’s  mission  is  more  than  the  activities  called  missions. 
But  the  activities  called  missions  are  an  indispensable  part  (a  part,  not 
the  whole)  of  the  obedience  which  the  churches  must  render  to  God’s 
calling.  To  quote  Walter  Freytag,  missions  have  to  remind  every  church 
“that  it  cannot  be  the  Church  in  limiting  itself  within  its  own  area,  that 
it  is  called  to  take  part  in  the  responsibility  of  God’s  outgoing  into  the 
whole  world,  that  it  has  the  Gospel  because  it  is  meant  for  the  nations 
of  the  earth”.  This  remains  true  in  the  new  situation  in  which  we  shall 
be  after  integration.  The  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism, 
which  —  God  willing  —  will  be  established  immediately  after  this 
Assembly,  will  exist  “to  further  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  all  men  to  the  end  that  they  may  turn  to  Him  and 
be  saved”.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  Commission  within  the  life  of  the 
World  Council  to  press  upon  every  church  in  every  part  of  the  world 
the  obligation  to  take  its  share  in  that  task,  as  an  indispensable  element 
without  which  its  own  confession  of  the  Gospel  would  lack  something 
of  full  integrity. 

3.  The  IMC  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  deeply 
concerned  with  the  issues  —  spiritual  and  administrative  —  which  have 
arisen  in  the  development  from  mission  to  church,  and  in  the  relation 
between  older  and  younger  churches.  These  issues  have  been  deep  and 
often  perplexing.  There  have  been  —  on  the  positive  side  —  the  abiding 
love,  knowledge  and  concern  which  the  sending  boards  and  societies 
have  had,  and  continue  to  have  for  the  churches  which  are  the  fruit 
of  their  work,  and  the  reciprocal  affection  and  trust  which  —  thank 
God  —  bind  these  younger  churches  to  those  from  whom  their  first 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  came.  There  have  also  been  —  on  the  negative 
side  —  the  strains  and  stresses  that  that  intimate  relation  has  often 
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entailed.  The  World  Council  has  made  possible  a  series  of  relationships 
between  churches  in  which  these  strains  were  absent  and  everything 
could  begin  with  all  the  freshness,  the  surprise,  and  the  delight  of  first 
love.  It  is  of  God’s  goodness  that  this  has  been  so  and  we  can  all  rejoice 
in  it.  The  coming  together  of  the  IMC  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  means  that  these  two  kinds  of  relationship  are  to  be  held 
increasingly  within  one  continuing  fellowship.  There  will  be  much  to 
learn  on  both  sides.  It  will  be  necessary  to  remember,  and  sometimes 
to  say  sharply,  both  that  paternalism  is  a  sin  which  (like  all  sin)  tends 
to  blind  the  sinner  to  its  existence,  and  also  that  paternity  is  a  fact 
with  enduring  implications. 

It  is,  I  think,  not  out  of  place  to  mention  these  things  in  this  moment, 
for  it  is  only  if  we  recognize  them  and  face  them  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forgiveness  and  forbearance  that  the  integration  of  our  two  councils 
will  be  fruitful,  and  that,  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  we  shall  grow  up  to 
him  who  is  the  Head  of  the  whole  body,  and  in  obedience  to  him  who 
is  the  one  Father  of  us  all. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  of  these  three  matters  has  been  to  remind 
you  that  we  have  to  think  at  this  moment  not  only  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church  in  general,  but  of  those  particular  activities  which  are  called 
missions,  and  of  the  issues  with  which  those  involved  in  these  activities 
have  sought  to  wrestle  together  in  the  International  Missionary  Council. 
The  form  of  these  activities  must  change  with  the  changing  human  situat¬ 
ion.  I  am  convinced  that  the  step  which  we  are  proposing  to  take  at  this 
Assembly  will  in  due  course  lead  to  fruitful  changes  in  the  pattern  of 
missionary  action.  Many  responsibilities  which  were  carried  in  the  past 
by  the  International  Missionary  Council  because  it  was  the  only  world 
Christian  body  able  to  carry  them  can  now  be  fruitfully  shared  with 
or  transferred  to  other  divisions  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Relations  between  churches  which  were  formerly  linked  only  through 
the  activity  of  a  mission  board  can  now  be  diversified  through  the  opening 
of  the  many  other  channels  of  communication  now  available.  Through 
all  of  these  changes  I  hope  that  the  effect  will  be  to  make  the  specific 
missionary  task  stand  out  more  clearly.  But  this  will  only  come  about 
if  there  is  —  along  with  the  administrative  integration  which  is  now 
proposed  —  a  deep-going  spiritual  integration  of  the  concerns  which 
have  been  central  in  our  two  councils.  For  those  who  have  been  tradition¬ 
ally  related  to  the  IMC,  this  means  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  that 
the  particular  forms  and  relationships  characteristic  of  the  missionary 
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activity  of  the  past  two  centuries  must  —  like  all  things  human  —  be 
held  constantly  open  to  the  new  insights  that  God  may  have  to  give 
us  in  the  wider  fellowship  into  which  we  now  enter.  For  the  churches 
which  contitute  the  World  Council  this  means  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  missionary  task  is  no  less  central  to  the  life  of  the  Church  than  the 
pursuit  of  renewal  and  unity.  No  movement  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
word  ecumenical  which  is  not  concerned  that  witness  be  borne  to  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  whole  earth,  and  which  is  not  committed  to 
taking  its  share  in  bearing  that  witness. 


Ill 

The  missionary  dimension 

But  God  forbid  that  we  should  talk  thus  in  negatives  !  Our  mission 
is  not  a  duty  but  a  doxology.  “O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  he  is 
good. . .  Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so,  whom  he  has  redeemed 
and  gathered  in  from  the  lands,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south”  (Ps.  107).  How  can  those  whom  he 
has  redeemed  be  silent  ?  They  exist  only  as  the  first-fruit  of  his  loving 
purpose  for  all  mankind  ;  how  can  they  pretend  otherwise  ?  How 
can  we,  who  rejoice  in  this  gathering  together  by  the  one  Lord,  think 
that  his  plans  end  with  us  ?  How  can  we  think  that  we  are  more  than 
mere  witnesses  of  what  he  is  doing  ?  Where  is  there  any  light  in  this 
dark  world  —  or  in  our  dark  minds  —  except  in  him  ?  Where  is  there 
any  hope  of  salvation  for  mankind  but  in  him  ?  What  sort  of  sense  does 
this  world  make,  if  there  be  not  at  the  heart  of  it  the  dying  and  rising 
of  the  Son  of  God  ?  What  are  we  in  this  World  Council  of  Churches 
but  a  mere  global  sectarianism  unless  we  are  missionary  through  and 
through  ? 

Sixty-six  years  ago  a  group  of  graduates  of  Madras  Christian  College 
sent  a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
to  thank  them  for  what  the  College  had  done.  The  Assembly’s  reply 
thanked  them  for  the  letter  and  spoke  of  the  mutual  sharing  of  gifts 
between  East  and  West  which  such  experience  made  possible.  The 
Assembly  then  went  on  :  “But  in  that  spirit  we  desire  affectionately 
and  above  all  things  to  commend  to  you,  as  our  missionaries  have  often 
done,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. . .  We  have  no  better  claim  to  him  than 
you  have.  We  possess  nothing  so  precious  —  we  value  nothing  so  much 
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—  we  have  no  source  of  good  so  full,  fruitful,  and  enduring  —  we  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  him  we  must  bear 
witness.  And  we  should  gladly  consent  that  you  should  cease  to  listen 
to  us  if  you  would  be  led  to  give  your  ear  and  your  heart  to  him”. 

There  is  the  missionary  dimension  of  any  movement,  any  labour, 
any  programme  that  bears  the  name  of  Christ  !  Over  every  phase  of 
it  there  will  be  written  urgently  and  insistently  “Don’t  look  at  us  ;  look  at 
him”. 


THE  CALLING  OF 

THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  1 

by 

W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft 


1.  Hitherto  has  the  Lord  helped  us 

Looking  back  on  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  second 
Assembly  at  Evanston  our  dominating  impression  is  one  of  gratitude 
to  God.  We  have  every  reason  to  say  :  “Hitherto  has  the  Lord  helped 
us”  (1  Sam.  7,  12).  For  the  continued  existence  and  development  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  is  not  a  matter  of  course.  Our  churches  are 
still  only  beginning  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  long  period  of  isolation 
during  which  they  grew  away  from  each  other.  It  is  only  very  recently 
that  they  created  a  body  which  is  to  bring  and  hold  them  together. 
Because  of  its  youth,  the  variety  of  its  membership  and  its  nature  as  a 
free  association  without  any  constitutional  authority  over  its  members, 
that  body  is  one  of  considerable  fragility.  Now  the  first  years  of  life 
of  the  Council  have  fallen  within  one  of  the  most  troubled  periods  of 
history  in  which  ideological,  intercontinental  and  interracial  conflicts 
create  acute  tensions  which  have  not  only  a  bearing  on  international 
relations,  but  also  on  the  relations  of  churches  and  therefore  on  the 
life  of  the  World  Council  itself.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  World  Council 
continues  to  live  and  to  grow.  This  is  surely  a  reason  for  deep  gratitude. 
It  could  have  happened  so  easily  that  the  tensions  playing  upon  the 
Council  and  those  within  its  own  live  should  have  proved  stronger  than  the 
force  of  cohesion.  That  this  has  not  happened,  that  we  are  allowed  to 
assemble  as  participants  in  a  movement  which  is  very  much  alive,  is 
due  to  that  mysterious  Will  that  constrains  us  to  hold  on  to  each  other 
in  spite  of  all  that  divides  us.  It  has  happened  again  and  again  in  these 
last  years  that  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in  which  we  seemed  to  be  driven 
apart  by  uncontrollable  forces  a  still  stronger  force  gathered  us  and 
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gave  us  once  again  the  gift  of  renewed  fellowship.  That  we  have  been 
able  to  fulfil  our  intention  to  stay  together  is  due  to  the  fact  that  God 
himself  has  powerfully  helped  us  to  stay  together. 

Because  we  stayed  together  we  have  been  able  to  work  together.  There 
has  been  real  progress  in  the  cooperation  of  the  churches  to  meet  the 
great  needs  of  fellow-Christians  and  of  humanity  in  general.  In  many 
fields,  in  the  realm  of  study,  information,  or  the  work  among  laity  and 
youth,  we  can  hardly  imagine  today  that  these  activities  could  be  carried 
on  without  the  stimulation  and  cross-fertilization  that  comes  from 
working  together  in  the  world- wide  ecumenical  setting.  These  also 
are  things  to  be  thankful  for.  Cooperation  is  not  the  same  as  unity, 
but  it  can  and  should  be  a  mighty  stimulant  to  unity. 

Because  we  have  stayed  together  we  have  been  able  to  render  a 
common  witness  to  the  world.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  World 
Council  was  created  was,  as  both  Nathan  Soderblom  and  William 
Temple  stated  in  the  early  days,  to  give  to  the  Church  “a  more  permanent 
and  more  effectual  means  of  declaring  itself  and  its  judgment”  (Temple 
at  Edinburgh,  1937).  Such  witness  has  been  given  in  the  first  place 
by  the  Assembly  itself,  in  such  statements  as  those  about  race-relations, 
international  affairs,  areas  of  rapid  social  change  and  the  role  of  the  laity. 
It  has  also  been  given  by  the  Central  and  Executive  Committees  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  matter  of  nuclear  testing  and  in  particular  circumstances 
by  the  Officers  taking  their  stand  on  Assembly  or  Central  Committee 
declarations.  And  the  C.C.I.A.  has  continued  to  speak  on  our  behalf 
on  the  international  issues  which  because  of  their  human  implications 
are  of  special  concern  for  the  churches.  Though  we  have  sometimes 
been  unable  to  speak  out  because  there  was  not  a  sufficient  common 
mind  among  us,  and  though  in  a  body  of  such  variety  and  complexity 
as  the  World  Council  speaking  out  about  great  and  delicate  issues  is 
always  a  risky  undertaking,  it  remains  an  important  fact  that  the  voice 
of  the  Church  is  heard  at  the  world  level  where  the  great  decisions 
affecting  the  future  of  humanity  are  taken. 

Because  we  have  stayed  together  we  have  been  able  to  make  some 
advance  towards  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  role  of  the  World  Council 
with  regard  to  church  unity  is  an  indirect  role,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult 
to  judge  in  how  far  its  existence  and  activity  actually  influence  the  action 
of  churches.  But  we  may  surely  say  that  the  relationships  between 
the  churches  which  are  promoted  by  the  World  Council  in  so  many 
ways,  and  especially  the  permanent  dialogue  concerning  matters  of 
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faith  and  order,  have  increased  the  desire  for  unity  and  are  among  the 
reasons  why  many  churches  are  today  engaged  in  discussions  with  other 
churches  with  a  view  to  uniting  together. 

There  is  then  reason  for  gratitude,  but  it  will  be  humble  gratitude 
and  not  self-congratulation.  For  we  are  also  deeply  aware  of  the  things 
we  ought  to  have  done  and  have  not  done,  the  expectations  that  have 
remained  unfulfilled,  and  even  the  sense  of  frustration  which  we  find 
in  certain  parts  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  especially  among 
young  people.  Our  critics,  right  and  left,  high  and  low,  are  not  always 
helpful  at  this  point  because  their  judgments  if  taken  altogether  have 
a  way  of  neutralizing  each  other.  But  we  have  deeper  reasons  for  a 
repentant  attitude,  namely  that  we  have  not  lived  up  fully  to  the  convenant 
which  we  established  among  ourselves  in  1948.  Too  often  the  ecumenical 
responsibility  has  been  treated  as  a  marginal  concern  rather  than  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  churches’  life.  We  have  not  done  enough  to  help 
the  local  congregations  to  realize  the  privilege  of  their  sharing  in  a 
world-wide  Christian  fellowship.  We  have  not  yet  struggled  hard  enough 
with  the  problem  of  intercommunion  which  leads  to  such  spiritual 
agony  among  the  ecumenically  most  sensitive.  We  are  far  from  doing 
together  all  the  things  we  can  in  good  conscience  do  together.  Our 
missionary  approach  to  the  non-Christian  world  is  not  yet  that  united 
approach  which  presents  the  image  of  a  reconciled  community. 

II.  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent 

As  we  now  turn  to  our  present  task  with  its  many  new  opportunities 
and  perspectives  we  are  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  prophet  “Enlarge 
the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  the  curtains  of  their  habi¬ 
tations  :  spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords  and  strengthen  thy  stakes” 
(Isaiah  54,  2).  William  Carey,  whose  bicentary  we  celebrate  this  year 
with  gratitude,  preached  on  that  text  in  1792  and  thus  inaugurated  a 
great  period  of  expansion  for  the  Christian  Church,  an  expansion  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  as  a  truly  world-wide  gathering 
representing  Christians  of  all  continents  and  races. 

It  would  seem  that  once  again  we  have  arrived  at  one  of  these  decisive 
moments  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  enlarge  our  vision. 

We  have  first  of  all  to  enlarge  the  place  of  our  tent  because  the  longing 
for  Christian  unity  has  ceased  to  be  a  concern  of  the  few  and  has  become 
a  preoccupation  of  the  many.  Even  during  the  short  period  since  our 
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last  Assembly  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  respect. 
Large  churches  which  had  not  participated  in  the  new  dialogue  between 
the  churches  now  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  make  their 
contribution.  The  principle  which  in  the  early  days  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  seemed  revolutionary,  namely  that  even  churches  between 
which  there  were  profound  divergences  could  nevertheless  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  each  other,  is  now  widely  accepted  and  applied.  The  nearness 
in  time  of  the  Panorthodox  meeting  in  Rhodes,  of  this  World  Council 
Assembly  and  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  has  made  the  impression 
that  we  live  in  the  day  of  general  ecumenical  mobilization. 

It  is  clear  that  this  situation  creates  peculiar  dangers.  One  is  that 
expectations  are  created  which  cannot  be  fulfilled.  The  fact  that  a  dialogue 
has  been  started  does  not  mean  that  the  fundamental  problems  are  on 
the  way  to  being  solved. 

Another  danger  is  that  as  a  result  of  the  speculation  about  new 
perspectives  for  reunion  there  arises  a  fear  that  an  external  union  will  be 
forced  upon  member  churches  who  are  not  ready  for  this  and  do  not 
desire  it.  This  fear  is  groundless  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  ecum¬ 
enical  movement  to  respect  convictions  deeply  held  and  those  who  would 
attempt  to  create  union  by  force  or  coercion  would  meet  with  the  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  of  our  member  churches. 

But  the  fact  of  the  great  longing  for  and  concern  about  unity  remains 
basically  a  great  positive  fact.  We  shall  have  to  disappoint  those  who 
live  in  illusions  about  reunion  all  round  to-morrow.  We  must,  however, 
not  disappoint  those  who  are  aware  of  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
issues  of  unity,  but  believe  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  “ kairos ”,  an  appointed 
time  for  courageous  and  responsible  steps  toward  church  unity,  and 
pray  that  the  churches  may  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit. 

We  are  called  to  enlarge  the  place  of  our  tent  by  bringing  together 
two  ecumenical  bodies  which  have  been  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  but  had  so  far  retained  their  separate  identities.  The  integration 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  is  by  no  means  merely  a  matter  of  efficient  organization.  It  is 
the  expression  of  a  conviction  about  the  nature  of  the  movement  that 
has  become  increasingly  accepted  and  articulated.  It  is  not  a  new  insight. 
The  fathers  of  the  ecumenical  movement  knew  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
connection  between  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  manifest  its  essential 
unity  and  its  calling  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations.  Archbishop  Soder- 
blom  declared  in  1921  :  “By  our  divisions  we  Christians  are  an  obstacle 
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for  our  Saviour  in  his  work  of  salvation.  We  make  it  difficult  for  men 
to  believe  in  him.  The  unity  of  Christians  is  an  imperative  necessity  so 
that  the  world  may  see  and  recognize  the  Lord”  ( Einigung  der  Christenheit , 
p.  10).  Bishop  Brent  in  his  sermon  at  the  opening  service  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Conference  at  Lausanne  in  1927  spoke  with  the  passion  of  a 
pastor  and  missionary  who  knew  by  personal  experience  what  divisions 
meant  for  the  witness  of  the  church  in  the  non-Christian  world,  and 
had  these  telling  phrases  :  “If  our  Lord  counts  unity  a  necessity,  how 
absolute  must  that  necessity  be  !  Upon  it  depends  our  ability  to  know 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  full  splendour,  to  do  his  works,  to  evangelize  the 
nations”  ( Faith  and  Order  Official  Report ,  p.  7). 

Bishop  Azariah  of  India  said  at  the  same  conference  :  “We  want  a 
Church  in  India,  a  Church  which  can  be  our  spiritual  home,  a  Church 
where  the  Indian  religious  genius  can  find  natural  expression,  a  living 
branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  a  Church  which, 
being  a  visible  symbol  of  unity  in  that  divided  land,  will  draw  all  men  to 
our  Blessed  Lord”  {Lausanne  1927,  Edward  Woods,  p.  47).  And  we  all 
know  how  in  John  R.  Mott’s  life  work  mission  and  unity  were  inseparably 
related  and  how  he  laid  the  foundations  for  the  historic  event  which  will 
take  place  to-day.  That  event  is  therefore  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
spiritual  process  which  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time  and  gathered  increasing 
momentum. 

The  integrated  body  will,  like  the  World  Council  before  integration, 
be  a  body  rooted  in  and  directed  by  the  member  churches  themselves. 
In  this  respect  there  will  be  no  change.  But  there  will  be  a  widening 
of  horizons,  an  acceptance  in  principle  and  in  practice  that  all  churches 
—  young  and  old  —  are  called  together  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  millions 
in  East  and  West,  in  North  and  South,  who  do  not  know  it  as  the  word 
of  life  and  hope. 

It  comes  at  the  right  time  because  we  are  to-day  forced  to  rethink 
the  meaning  of  the  missionary  and  apostolic  calling  of  the  Church  in 
every  land.  And  we  are  obliged  to  ask  again  what  is  involved  in  its 
calling  to  unity.  Now  integration  should  mean  that  we  do  our  rethinking 
at  both  points  within  the  context  of  the  whole  life  and  task  of  the  Church. 
For  the  searching  questions  which  the  modern  world  with  its  secular 
religiosity  and  its  religious  secularism  puts  to  the  Church  have  to  do 
with  our  very  raison  d’etre  as  the  Church  of  Christ  which  proclaims 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  Saviour  and  believes  that  unity  is  to  be  found 
only  in  him.  We  can  only  give  a  convincing  answer  to  these  questions 
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if  we  show  that  what  we  mean  by  mission  is  not  the  expansion  of  a 
cultural  pattern  or  the  exportation  of  the  way  of  life  of  one  part  of  the 
world,  but  the  invitation  to  all  to  make  their  own  response  to  the  Lord 
Christ.  But  how  can  we  do  this  unless  we  manifest  in  our  own  life  and 
fellowship  a  unity  of  such  true  universality  and  catholicity  that  no  one 
can  say  that  we  represent  any  other  interest  than  the  interest  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  ?  Now  to  work  this  out  in  practice,  to  make  our 
missionary  approach  a  messenger  of  unity  and  to  make  our  unity  the 
unity  that  will  help  the  world  to  believe,  is  an  arduous  but  rewarding 
task  which  from  now  on  we  are  to  undertake  all  together. 

We  are  also  called  upon  to  enlarge  the  place  of  our  tent  because  of 
the  geographical  expansion  of  our  family.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
if  the  proposals  of  the  Central  Committee  concerning  admission  of 
new  churches  are  adopted,  we  shall  have  twice  as  many  member  churches 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  than  we  had  at  the  time  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Assembly.  The  most  striking  advance  is  in  Africa  where  we  had 
13  member  churches  at  the  time  of  the  second  Assembly  and  hope  to  have 
30  as  from  to-morrow.  But  that  is  not  all.  There  are  the  relationships 
with  national  councils  associated  with  the  WCC,  and  there  will  be  the 
new  relationship  with  many  more  of  such  councils  which  have  been 
constituent  parts  of  the  IMC.  There  is  the  cooperation  with  the  new 
regional  and  continental  ecumenical  bodies  which  are  growing  up  in 
several  continents  as  well  as  in  the  island  world  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  have  already  proved  to  be  indispensable  instruments  for  the 
development  of  the  pattern  of  inter-church  relationships  and  which 
enable  the  various  regions  to  make  their  convictions  and  concerns  heard 
in  our  common  life.  And  there  is  the  service  which  the  World  Council 
is  called  to  render  in  areas  where  we  have  to-day  only  few  member 
churches,  such  as  Latin  America.  In  all  these  ways  we  become  more 
truly  a  World  Council  concerned  with  the  whole  Oikoumene  in  which 
no  part  of  the  world  is  “far  off”  and  all  “have  been  brought  near” 
(Ephesians  2,  13). 

But  even  more  important  than  the  geographical  expansion  is  the 
fact  that,  if  the  Assembly  decides  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  the  Central 
Committee,  the  World  Council  will  become  a  body  in  which,  with  one 
very  important  exception,  the  major  Christian  confessions  are  all  strongly 
represented,  which  will  embrace  a  greater  variety  of  expressions  of  the 
Christian  faith  than  have  ever  been  brought  together  in  one  movement. 

In  the  passage  of  Isaiah  which  we  have  quoted  we  hear  of  breaking 
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forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Such  enlargement  of  the  horizon 
in  several  directions  is  offered  to  us  to-day  as  we  face  the  coming  together 
of  the  WCC  and  the  IMC  and  at  the  same  time  the  new  applications 
for  membership  of  a  considerable  number  of  churches.  Of  very  special 
importance  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  large  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches 
desire  to  join  our  fellowship.  It  is  true  that  Orthodox  Churches  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  ecumenical  movement  since  its  beginning. 
But  a  very  considerable  part  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  had  not  yet  come 
into  the  WCC.  Their  joining  must  be  considered  as  a  major  event  in  the 
history  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  an  event  to  which  we  have  been 
looking  forward  ever  since  in  1947  the  Provisional  Committee  made  its 
first  approach  to  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia.  In  this  way  a  tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity  is  offered  to  us,  the  opportunity  to  ensure  that  a  real 
spiritual  dialogue  shall  take  place  between  the  Eastern  Churches  and  the 
churches  which  have  their  origin  in  the  West.  If  we  accept  this  opportunity 
our  ecumenical  task  will  not  become  easier,  but  we  shall  surely  be  greatly 
enriched.  In  this  respect  the  strengthening  of  our  stakes  will  be  especially 
necessary,  and  that  all  the  more  since  we  have  not  only  to  count  with 
the  ancient  divergences  between  the  Christian  East  and  the  Christian 
West,  but  also  with  the  modern  tensions  between  the  political  East 
and  the  political  West.  But  what  right  have  we  to  refuse  this  task  if  it 
is  laid  upon  us  ?  We  can  only  pray  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  such  a 
great  responsibility. 

In  this  connection  we  must  also  speak  of  new  developments  with 
regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
World  Council  there  have  been  contacts  with  individual  Roman  Catholics 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  have  often 
shown  this  by  publications  many  of  which  were  of  a  very  high  quality 
and  raised  challenging  questions.  To-day  we  have  in  addition  to  these 
contacts  the  unofficial  but  most  useful  relation  with  the  special  Secretariat 
set  up  by  Pope  John  XXIII  to  promote  the  unity  of  Christians.  Thus 
we  welcome  this  time  as  observers  at  our  Assembly  five  Roman  Catholics 
chosen  and  authorized  by  the  Secretariat.  The  nature  of  our  relations 
with  the  Secretariat  is  that  of  mutual  information  about  our  concerns. 
Thus  we  have  been  able  to  mention  specific  points,  e.g.  the  question  of 
religious  freedom,  which  we  should  like  to  see  clarified  by  the  coming 
second  Vatican  Council.  With  regard  to  that  Council  we  share  the 
conviction  of  Professor  Schlink  who  wrote  recently  about  the  relation 
between  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  and  the  Vatican  Council :  “It  would 
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undoubtedly  mean  much  for  Christendom  and  for  the  world,  if  it  became 
clear  in  the  decisions  of  both,  that  these  councils  do  not  meet  against 
each  other  and  that  each  does  not  seek  its  own  advantage,  but  seeks  only 
to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”. 

The  place  of  our  tent  must  also  be  enlarged  because  of  the  growing 
scope  of  our  task.  It  is  not  that  we  have  desired  to  see  our  tasks  grow 
so  rapidly.  In  fact  many  of  us  would  have  preferred  a  slower  development 
which  would  have  given  us  time  for  more  reflection  and  more  adequate 
preparation  before  any  further  expansion.  But  history  does  not  postpone 
its  pressures  at  our  request.  If  we  wanted  to  be  true  to  our  calling,  we 
had  to  undertake  such  specifically  Christian  and  international  tasks 
as  the  service  to  refugees,  the  meeting  of  acute  human  needs  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  the  study  on  the  Christian  responsibility  for  areas  of  rapid 
social  change,  the  work  on  inter-racial  relations.  And  it  is  very  largely 
because  of  these  challenges  and  opportunities  that  our  work  has  expanded. 
The  essential  consideration  to  keep  in  mind  in  this  respect  would  seem 
to  be  that  we  must  not  become  victims  of  that  famous  or  rather  infamous 
process  by  which  organizations  grow  automatically  and  that  we  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  new  tasks  proposed  to  us  are  such  that  for  the 
sake  of  Christian  obedience  and  integrity  we  are  obliged  to  accept  them. 
That  is  why  the  report  of  our  Committee  on  Programme  and  Finance 
contains  a  careful  analysis  of  the  criteria  of  responsible  growth. 

III.  With  one  voice  glorifying  God 

We  have  spoken  of  the  past  and  of  the  present.  But  what  of  the  future? 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  our  marching  orders  are  clearly  expressed 
in  St.  Paul’s  exhortation  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  : 
“May  the  God  of  steadfastness  and  encouragement  grant  you  to  live 
in  such  harmony  with  each  other,  in  accord  with  Jesus  Christ,  that 
together  you  may  with  one  voice  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (verses  5-6). 

We  are  often  asked  what  is  the  real  goal  of  the  World  Council.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  verse  provides  the  adequate  answer.  We  are  to 
live  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  to  speak  with  one  voice.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  fellowship  which  we  have  to-day  in  the  World  Council 
expresses  that  full  harmony  which  St.  Paul  has  in  mind.  The  expression 
which  St.  Paul  uses  several  times  “to  auto  phroneirT ,  “to  be  of  the  same 
mind,”  speaks  of  an  incomparably  deeper  and  more  substantial  unity 
than  we  can  claim  to  have  at  present.  And  though  it  is  in  God’s  grace 
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sometimes  given  to  us  to  render  a  common  witness  we  cannot  claim  that 
in  the  important  matters  of  faith,  of  life,  of  church  order,  we  speak  with 
one  voice.  Now  the  goal  of  the  World  Council  is  not  to  become  itself 
the  one  body  with  the  one  clear  voice,  but  rather  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
fuller  manifestation  of  that  body  both  at  the  local  and  world  level.  And 
let  no  one  say  that  this  is  a  wild  dream  or  that  it  will  lead  automatically 
to  the  formation  of  a  wholly  uniform  centralized  super-church.  For  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  the  New  Testament  means  by  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  the  New  Testament  itself  makes  clear  that  unity 
in  Christ  does  not  mean  uniformity  and  centralization. 

St.  Paul  teaches  that  this  true  unity  must  be  in  accord  with  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  not  looking  for  a  vague  undefined  unity.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  unity  of  which  Christ  himself  is  the  author,  the  unity  which 
exists  in  him  and  which  he  gives  to  his  people.  The  World  Council  of 
Churches  is  either  a  Christocentric  movement  or  it  is  nothing  at  all. 
In  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East  voices  are  not  lacking  which  urge  us 
to  widen  our  concept  of  unity.  We  can  only  answer  that  we  do  not 
know  of  a  wider  unity  than  that  in  Christ.  That  is  not  because  we  look 
down  on  the  great  philosophical  and  religious  traditions  which  believe 
that  they  have  a  more  inclusive  unity  to  offer  to  mankind.  It  is  because 
the  Christ  we  believe  in  is  the  one  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  mankind, 
the  Lord  of  Lords  in  whom  all  things  hold  together  (Col.  1,  12).  Con¬ 
cepts  of  unity  which  may  seem  to  be  wider  and  more  comprehensive  are 
in  reality  less  universal,  because  they  are  rooted  in  human  aspirations 
rather  than  in  the  divine  initiative  in  which  God  reveals  and  accomplishes 
his  plan  for  humanity.  That  is  why  in  the  first  article  of  our  Constitution 
we  describe  ourselves  as  a  fellowship  brought  together  and  held  together 
by  Jesus  Christ,  God  and  Saviour,  the  living  Christ.  That  is  why  we 
witness  that  he  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  An  extraordinary  claim? 
Yes,  but  a  claim  made  for  him,  and  a  claim  which  makes  us  humble 
and  repentant  because  we  realize  that  we  have  often  obscured  its  truth 
and  glory. 

An  important  and  difficult  task  in  this  connection  remains  one 
which  cannot  be  performed  at  the  world  level,  but  which  has  to  be  done 
in  every  local  congregation.  With  apologies  for  the  expression  I  should 
like  to  formulate  it  in  this  way  :  to  make  our  churches  “unitable”.  For 
what  is  the  use  of  deep  convictions  and  imaginative  plans  about  unity 
which  arise  at  the  level  of  world  meetings,  if  our  church  members  are 
indifferent,  lukewarm  or  even  hostile  with  regard  to  unity  ?  There  is  as 
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yet  an  immense  task  to  be  performed  by  all  of  us  together  to  prepare 
our  churches  spiritually  for  action  toward  unity.  And  this  is  an  additional 
reason  why  in  our  ecumenical  work  we  must  have  more  direct  participation 
of  laymen,  both  men  and  women,  and  of  youth.  That  the  church  members 
are  ready  to  respond  to  such  a  call  has  been  shown  by  the  very  widespread 
participation  in  the  preparatory  biblical  studies  for  this  Assembly  which 
have  been  printed  in  30  languages  and  in  over  600,000  copies. 

In  this  respect  we  should  constantly  remember  what  the  fathers  of 
our  movement  had  in  mind.  We  have  now  reached  the  time  in  the 
development  of  the  ecumenical  movement  when  the  generation  of  the 
pioneers  and  founders  is  no  longer  with  us  and  a  new  generation  takes 
over.  At  Evanston  we  still  had  among  our  leaders  a  number  of  the  men 
who  had  worked  out  the  plans  for  the  World  Council  in  the  late  thirties. 
Today  very  few  of  these  are  left.  What  we  owe  to  such  men  as  Mott, 
Bell,  Berggrav,  Baillie  —  to  mention  only  those  who  have  stood  in  the 
front  rank  for  a  very  long  time  and  who  are  no  longer  with  us  —  can 
hardly  be  put  into  words.  They  had  this  in  common  that  their  motivation 
was  not  merely  a  human  motivation.  They  felt  constrained  to  work 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  simply  because  that  unity  is  an 
essential  part  of  God’s  design.  It  was  that  strong  sense  of  Dieu  le  veut 
which  brought  the  ecumenical  movement  into  being.  It  is  that  same 
conviction  that  will  have  to  live  in  all  our  hearts,  if  we  are  to  be  worthy 
of  our  predecessors  and  to  go  forward  together. 

We  are  called  to  glorify  God  in  the  Church.  We  are  equally  called 
to  glorify  him  in  the  world.  For  however  rebellious  that  world  has 
become,  it  is  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  glory.  The  light  which  we 
receive  from  him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  put  under 
a  bushel,  not  even  under  the  domes  of  cathedrals  or  the  roofs  of  parish 
churches  ;  it  is  to  shine  among  our  fellow-men.  The  manifold  wisdom  of 
God,  manifold  and  therefore  to  be  expressed  by  the  gifts  of  grace  received 
by  all  the  members  of  the  body  together,  is  to  be  made  known  through 
the  church,  in  the  principalities  and  powers  which  dominate  this  world 
(Eph.  3,  10).  The  world  has  a  right  to  expect  from  our  churches  that  they 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  incarnation,  enter  deeply  into  the  life  of  huma¬ 
nity,  live  in  true  solidarity  with  the  whole  human  family  and  especially 
with  those  who  suffer  in  spirit  or  in  body.  One  of  the  decisive  motives 
for  the  emergence  of  the  ecumenical  movement  was  the  sense  of  shame 
and  repentance  for  the  fact  that  the  churches  had  so  largely  failed  to 
be  the  watchmen  or  conscience  of  the  nations  and  to  exercize  their 
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prophetic  function.  So  we  are  called  to  glorify  God  together  by  helping 
the  needy  inside  and  outside  the  Christian  fellowship,  by  struggling  for  a 
responsible  society,  by  seeking  to  orientate  the  processes  of  rapid  social 
change  to  constructive  ends,  by  replacing  racial  discrimination  by  inter¬ 
racial  co-operation,  by  seeking  to  create  conditions  of  international 
justice  and  by  resisting  the  vicious  and  infernal  circle  of  nuclear  rear¬ 
mament  and  nuclear  testing.  And  if  it  should  seem  that  we  are  busy 
with  too  many  things  and  preoccupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  world 
we  will  answer  that  we  are  witnesses  to  the  light  that  shines  in  the  dark 
places,  in  the  blind  alleys  in  which  men  are  caught  and  in  the  prisons 
in  which  they  are  imprisoned. 


*  *  * 

I  must  conclude.  We  dare  to  go  ahead  because  the  Lord  has  actually 
helped  us,  because  he  urges  as  to  enlarge  the  place  of  our  tent,  because 
he  himself  calls  us  to  glorify  him  with  one  voice.  Our  task  is  not  to 
create  or  to  invent,  but  to  respond.  For  he  is  unceasingly  at  work 
gathering  his  people  for  the  purpose  described  in  this  way :  “a  people 
claimed  by  God  for  his  own  to  proclaim  the  triumphs  of  him  who  has 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light”  (1  Peter  2,  9). 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  TO  THE  CHURCHES 

The  Third  Assembly  of  the  WCC  meeting  in  New  Delhi  addresses  this 
letter  to  the  member  churches  and  their  congregations.  We  rejoice  and  thank 
God  that  we  experience  here  a  fellowship  as  deep  as  before  and  wider.  New 
member  churches  coming  in  considerable  numbers  and  strength  both  from 
the  ancient  Orthodox  tradition  of  Eastern  Christendom  and  from  Africa,  Asia, 
Latin  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  visibly  demonstrate  that  Christi¬ 
anity  now  has  a  home  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  this  fellowship  we  are 
able  to  speak  and  act  freely,  for  we  are  all  partakers  together  with  Christ. 
Together  we  have  sought  to  understand  our  common  calling  to  witness, 
service  and  unity. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  prayers  of  countless  Christian  people  and 
for  the  study  of  our  theme  “Jesus  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World”  by  which 
many  of  you  have  shared  in  our  work.  Now  we  return  to  our  churches  to  do, 
with  you,  the  things  that  have  been  shown  to  us  here. 

All  over  the  world  new  possibilities  of  life,  freedom  and  prosperity  are 
being  actively,  even  passionately,  pursued.  In  some  lands  there  is  disillusion¬ 
ment  with  the  benefits  that  a  technically  expert  society  can  produce ;  and 
over  all  there  hangs  the  shadow  of  vast  destruction  through  war.  Nevertheless 
mankind  is  not  paralysed  by  these  threats.  The  momentum  of  change  is  not 
reduced.  We  Christians  share  men’s  eager  quest  for  life,  for  freedom  from 
poverty,  oppression  and  disease.  God  is  at  work  in  the  opening  possibilities 
for  mankind  in  our  day.  He  is  at  work  even  when  the  powers  of  evil  rebel 
against  him  and  call  down  his  judgement.  We  do  not  know  by  what  ways 
God  will  lead  us  :  but  our  trust  is  in  Jesus  Christ  who  is  now  and  always 
our  eternal  life. 

When  we  speak  to  men  as  Christians  we  must  speak  the  truth  of  our  faith  : 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  the  Father,  namely  Jesus  Christ  his  Son.  On  that 
one  way  we  are  bound  to  meet  our  brother.  We  meet  our  brother  Christian. 
We  meet  also  our  brother  man  ;  and  before  we  speak  to  him  of  Christ,  Christ 
has  already  sought  him. 

Christ  is  the  way  and  therefore  we  have  to  walk  together  witnessing  to 
him  and  serving  all  men.  This  is  his  commandment.  There  is  no  greater 
service  to  men  than  to  tell  them  of  the  living  Christ  and  no  more  effective 
witness  than  a  life  offered  in  service.  The  indifference  or  hostility  of  men  may 
check  our  open  speaking  but  God  is  not  silenced.  He  speaks  through  the 
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worship  and  the  sufferings  of  his  Church.  Her  prayers  and  patience  are,  by 
his  gracious  acceptance  of  them,  made  part  of  the  witness  he  bears  to  Christ. 

We  need  to  think  out  together  in  concrete  terms  the  forms  of  Christian 
service  for  today  and  together  act  upon  them.  In  no  field  has  Christian  cooper¬ 
ation  been  more  massive  and  effective  than  in  service  to  people  in  every  kind 
of  distress.  There  is  no  more  urgent  task  for  Christians  than  to  work  together 
for  community  within  nations  and  for  peace  with  justice  and  freedom  among 
them,  so  that  the  causes  of  much  contemporary  misery  may  be  rooted  out. 
We  have  to  take  our  stand  against  injustice  caused  to  any  race,  or  to  any  man 
on  account  of  his  race.  We  have  to  learn  to  make  a  Christian  contribution 
to  the  service  of  men  through  secular  agencies.  Christian  love  requires  not 
only  the  sharing  of  worldly  goods  but  costly  personal  service.  All  over  the 
world  young  people  are  giving  an  example  in  their  spontaneous  offering  of 
themselves. 

We  must  together  seek  the  fullness  of  Christian  unity.  We  need  for  this 
purpose  every  member  of  the  Christian  family,  of  Eastern  and  Western  tradi¬ 
tion,  ancient  churches  and  younger  churches,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  of  every  race  and  every  nation.  Our  brethren  in  Christ  are  given  to  us, 
not  chosen  by  us.  In  some  things  our  convictions  do  not  yet  permit  us  to  act 
together,  but  we  have  made  progress  in  giving  content  to  the  unity  we  seek. 
Let  us  therefore  find  out  the  things  which  in  each  place  we  can  do  together 
now,  and  faithfully  do  them,  praying  and  working  always  for  that  fuller 
unity  which  Christ  wills  for  his  Church. 

This  letter  is  written  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Assembly. 
But  the  real  letter  written  to  the  world  today  does  not  consist  of  words.  We 
Christian  people,  wherever  we  are,  are  a  letter  from  Christ  to  his  world 
“written  not  with  ink  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  not  on  tablets  of 
stone  but  on  tablets  of  human  hearts”.  The  message  is  that  God  in  Christ 
has  reconciled  the  world  to  himself.  Let  us  speak  it  and  live  it  with  joy  and 
confidence  “for  it  is  the  God  who  said  ‘Let  light  shine  out  of  darkness’  who 
has  shone  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ”. 

1st  Sunday  in  Advent  1961. 


The  Assembly  decided  that  the  following  affirmations ,  which  were  said  by  all 
in  the  closing  service  of  the  Assembly ,  should  be  sent  to  the  Churches  with  the 
Message ,  so  that  they  can  be  used  in  congregational  worship  and  especially 
in  united  services. 

We  confess  Jesus  Christ,  Saviour  of  men  and  the  light  of  the  world  ; 
Together  we  accept  his  Command  ; 
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We  commit  ourselves  anew  to  bear  witness  to  him  among  men  ; 

We  offer  ourselves  to  serve  all  men  in  love,  that  love  which  he  alone 
imparts  ; 

We  accept  afresh  our  calling  to  make  visible  our  unity  in  him  ; 

We  pray  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  task. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  ALL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  PEOPLES 

1.  The  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  at  which  are 
gathered  Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  addresses  this  appeal  to  the 
government  and  people  of  every  nation. 

2.  Today,  war  itself  is  a  common  enemy.  War  is  an  offence  to  the  nature 
of  man.  The  future  of  many  generations  and  the  heritage  of  ages  past  hang 
in  the  balance.  They  are  now  easy  to  destroy,  since  the  actions  or  miscal¬ 
culations  of  a  few  can  bring  about  a  holocaust.  They  are  harder  to  safeguard 
and  advance,  for  that  requires  the  dedicated  action  of  all.  Let  there  be 
restraint  and  self-denial  in  the  things  which  make  for  war,  patience  and  persist¬ 
ence  in  seeking  to  resolve  the  things  which  divide,  and  boldness  and  courage 
in  grasping  the  things  which  make  for  peace. 

3.  To  turn  back  from  the  road  towards  war  into  the  paths  of  peace,  all 
must  renounce  the  threat  of  force.  This  calls  for  an  end  to  the  war  of  nerves, 
to  pressures  on  small  countries,  to  the  rattling  of  bombs.  It  is  not  possible 
to  follow  at  the  same  time  policies  of  menace  and  of  mutual  disarmament. 

4.  To  halt  the  race  in  arms  is  imperative.  Complete  and  general 
disarmament  is  the  accepted  goal,  and  concrete  steps  must  be  taken  to  reach 
it.  Meanwhile,  the  search  for  a  decisive  first  step,  such  as  the  verified  cessation 
of  nuclear  tests,  should  be  pressed  forward  despite  all  obstacles  and  setbacks. 

5.  To  substitute  reason  for  force  and  undergird  the  will  to  disarm,  insti¬ 
tutions  of  peace  and  orderly  methods  to  effect  change  and  to  settle  disputes 
are  essential.  This  imposes  a  duty  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  within 
the  framework  and  spirit  of  the  Charter.  All  countries  share  this  duty, 
whether  aligned  with  the  major  power  blocs  or  independent  of  them.  The 
non-aligned  can  contribute  through  their  impartiality ;  with  others  they  can 
be  champions  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

6.  To  build  peace  with  justice,  barriers  of  mutual  distrust  must  be  attacked 
at  every  level.  Mutual  confidence  is  the  most  precious  resource  in  the  world 
today :  none  should  be  wasted,  more  must  be  found.  The  fundamentals  of 
an  open  society  are  essential  that  contacts  may  freely  develop,  person  to  person 
and  people  to  people.  Barriers  to  communication  must  go,  not  least  where 
they  divide  peoples,  churches,  even  families.  Freedom  of  human  contact, 
information,  and  cultural  exchange  is  essential  for  the  building  of  peace. 
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7.  To  enhance  mutual  trust,  nations  should  be  willing  to  run  reasonable 
risks  for  peace.  For  example,  an  equitable  basis  for  disarmament  involves, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  acceptance  of  risks  in  an  inspection  and  control  which 
cannot  be  fool-proof,  and,  on  the  other,  the  danger  that  inspection  may  exceed 
its  stated  duties.  Those  who  would  break  through  the  vicious  circles  of  suspi¬ 
cion  must  dare  to  pioneer. 

8.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  constructive  action  in  the  struggle 
for  world  development.  To  share  the  benefits  of  civilization  with  the  whole 
of  humanity  is  a  noble  and  attainable  objective.  To  press  the  war  against 
poverty,  disease,  exploitation,  and  ignorance  calls  for  greater  sacrifice  and 
for  a  far  greater  commitment  of  scientific,  educational,  and  material  resources 
than  hitherto.  In  this  common  task,  let  the  peoples  find  a  positive  programme 
for  peace,  a  moral  equivalent  for  war. 

9.  A  creative  strategy  for  peace  with  justice  requires  universal  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  humanity  —  of  all  people,  whatever  their  status,  race,  sex 
or  creed.  Lest  man’s  new  powers  be  used  to  degrade  his  human  freedom  and 
dignity,  governments  must  remember  that  they  are  the  servants  of  their 
citizens  and  respect  the  worth  of  each  individual  human  being.  The  supreme 
achievement  for  a  government  is  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  man  and  free 
him  for  the  creative  exercise  of  his  higher  powers. 

10.  In  making  this  appeal  to  all  governments  and  peoples,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  by  obedience  to  the  Lord  of  history,  who  demands  righteousness 
and  mercy  and  is  a  light  unto  the  nations  and  the  hearts  of  men.  For  the 
achievement  of  peace  with  justice,  we  pledge  our  unremitting  efforts  and  call 
upon  the  Churches  for  their  support  in  action  and  in  prayer. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  CHRISTIANS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  members  of  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
meeting  in  New  Delhi,  have  been  aware  of  the  developments  within  the  past 
eighteen  months  in  the  relationships  between  Christians  and  churches  in 
South  Africa  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  wish  to  send  fraternal 
greetings  to  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

Our  concern  at  this  Assembly  has  been  to  testify  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Light  of  the  World,  and  to  seek  God’s  guidance  for  our  witness  to  him,  our 
service  in  his  name  and  our  unity  in  him.  In  our  worship  together,  in  corporate 
study  of  the  Bible  and  in  all  our  discussions,  we  have  become  increasingly  and 
vividly  conscious  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  lead  his  Church  amid  our 
troubled  times,  and  of  his  bringing  us  into  deepened  fellowship  with  one 
another  and  with  him.  We  have  rejoiced  as  23  churches  have  joined  our 
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fellowship  at  this  Assembly,  11  of  them  from  the  continent  of  Africa.  Nor 
have  those  churches  which  to  our  regret  have  felt  bound  to  leave  our  fellowship 
been  forgotten  in  our  prayers. 

During  the  Assembly,  our  convictions  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Church 
have  grown.  A  year  ago,  our  representatives  shared  with  South  African 
Christians  at  Cottesloe  in  declaring :  “The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ 
is  a  unity  and  within  this  unity  the  natural  diversity  among  men  is  not  annulled 
but  sanctified.  No  one  who  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  may  be  excluded  from 
any  church  on  the  ground  of  his  colour  or  race.  The  spiritual  unity  among 
all  men  who  are  in  Christ  must  find  visible  expression  in  acts  of  common 
worship  and  witness,  and  in  fellowship  and  consultation  on  matters  of  common 
concern”.  We  subscribe  to  this  principle  to  the  full,  and  we  stretch  out  our 
hands  to  all  our  fellow  Christians  to  encourage  them  to  manifest  such  unity 
in  Christ. 

Gathered  here  at  New  Delhi  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  have  heard 
again  God’s  clear  call  to  us  to  fulfill  the  mission  of  the  Church,  both  in  its 
unfinished  evangelistic  task  and  in  the  submission  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Specially  heavy  obligations  for  both  types  of 
mission  rest  upon  Christians  in  countries  where  the  Church  is  strong.  Those 
at  Cottesloe  said  :  “We  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  bringing  us  together 
for  fellowship  and  prayer  and  consultation  ;  we  resolve  to  continue  in  this 
fellowship,  and  we  have  therefore  made  specific  plans  to  enable  us  to  join 
in  common  witness  in  our  country”.  To  all  of  you  who  preach  Christ  to 
the  unbelieving  and  to  all  who  manifest  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  their  neighbours, 
we  offer  our  encouragement  and  fellowship,  and  assure  you  of  our  prayers. 

The  contrast  between  the  light  of  Christ  and  the  darkness  of  our  present-day 
world  has  been  deeply  on  our  minds  and  consciences.  Fear  of  war,  injustice 
and  the  suffering  of  people  have  challenged  our  obedience  to  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord.  Racial  strife  is  a  world  problem,  and  we  stand  behind  the  convictions 
on  this  matter  expressed  by  the  Evanston  Assembly  in  1954.  Christians 
everywhere  are  involved  in  the  struggle  for  the  elimination  of  segregation  or 
discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race  or  colour. 

We  know  that  in  the  name  of  Christ,  many  in  South  Africa  are  engaged 
in  this  struggle.  May  all  who  thus  serve,  and  all  who  suffer  be  strengthened. 
May  dignity  and  unity  among  men  be  established  through  the  righteousness 
of  God,  in  your  land  as  well  as  in  those  from  which  we  come.  We  pray  that 
as  the  peoples  of  Africa  move  into  their  new  day  the  Church  of  Christ  will 
play  an  ever-increasing  creative  role  in  promoting  understanding,  justice, 
faith,  hope  and  love. 

May  we  share  with  you  our  dominant  conviction  ?  It  is  simply  stated  in 
the  theme  of  our  meeting.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  World  ! 

In  his  name,  we  send  you  this  message  of  greetings. 
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MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  ECUMENICAL  PATRIARCH  ATHENAGORAS 

We  and  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  together  with 
the  Orthodox  communicants  all  over  the  world,  address  our  most  warm 
salutation  to  the  Presidium,  Delegates  and  Participants  in  the  Third  General 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

As  you  embark  upon  the  first  session  of  your  historic  Assembly,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  project  the  saving  grace  and  light  of  Christ  to  the  world, 
we  join  you  in  prayers  and  beseech  the  Almighty  to  guide  you  through  your 
deliberations  and  lead  you  to  great  and  full  success  in  his  name. 

We  furthermore  pray  that  Christians,  regardless  of  their  confession,  be 
illumined  by  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World,  to  fully  grasp  and  put  into  effect 
the  quest  of  our  times,  which  is  our  unity  in  Christ,  finding  its  expression 
as  sincere  co-operation  and  communion  of  love  and  sacrifice  amongst  all  who 
confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and  God. 

In  order,  however,  that  nations  and  peoples  may  turn  their  eyes  to  the 
Light,  which  is  Christ,  we  Christians  must  first  understand  the  importance 
of  our  own  mission  and  task.  It  is  through  us  that  the  world  will  see  the 
light.  It  is  in  love  one  for  another  that  the  world  will  be  able  to  conceive 
the  true  meaning  of  the  true  peace.  It  is  in  our  own  unity  that  the  world  will 
be  enabled  to  evaluate  the  real  meaning  of  brotherhood  and  the  hope  and  the 
assurance  of  a  new  epoch  in  Christ. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  emphasize  that  we  are  called  to  rediscover  in  the 
light  of  Christ  the  way  of  unity,  and  to  walk  in  it  to  the  end  with  cheerfulness, 
courage  and  hope,  the  end  being  the  fulfilment  of  the  command  and  prophecy 
of  the  Lord  that  we  be  one. 

In  conclusion,  we  assure  you  that  our  prayers  are  constantly  with  you  ;  we 
shall  pray  throughout  your  deliberations  that  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  love  of  God  the  Father  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
be  ever  with  you,  directing  your  mind  and  heart  to  good  works,  so  that  through 
you,  the  Christian  leaders  and  servants,  the  light  of  Christ  may  shine  and 
illumine  the  whole  world. 

Constantinople,  18  November  1961.  Patriarch  Athenagoras 


MESSAGE  FROM  ALEXIS,  PATRIARCH  OF  MOSCOW 

AND  ALL  THE  RUSSIAS 

Beloved  brethren  in  Christ  and  members  of  this  Assembly  : 

It  gives  us  profound  satisfaction  to  see  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christian  churches  and  denominations  that 
form  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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Since  its  very  inception  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  always  consid¬ 
ered  the  commandment  on  the  oneness  of  all  Christians,  the  oneness  in  God 
of  all  the  followers  of  Christ  the  Saviour  (John  17,  11, 21-23)  as  its  cornerstone. 
That  is  why  the  aims  and  the  tasks  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has 
set  itself  in  working  for  closer  ties  among  a  disunited  Christendom  are  valuable 
and  close  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

Our  Church  is  fully  conscious  of  the  significance  of  the  precious  faith 
it  has  received  from  her  Divine  Founder,  a  faith  that  has  found  such  deep 
reflection  in  her  services,  in  the  wealth  of  spiritual  experience  she  has  amassed 
during  the  ten  centuries  of  her  work,  and  in  the  innumerable  manifestations 
of  holiness  that  have  marked  that  work. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  always  seen  her  sacred  duty  to  God 
and  to  fellow-men  not  only  in  reverently  preserving  and  increasing  this  heritage, 
but  in  making  it  widely  known  to  the  world  through  her  witness.  However 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  never  identified  this  witness  with  proselyt¬ 
izing  or  other  such  non-Christian  acts. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  never  shown  intolerance  or  indifference 
to  other  churches  or  denominations,  or  to  their  urge  towards  catholicity, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  understanding  has  always  striven  to  help 
them  to  achieve  success. 

This  attitude  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  invariably  been  appreci¬ 
ated  by  other  Christian  churches  and  denominations,  and  we  understand  the 
desire  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  collaborate  with  the  Russian  Church. 
This  cooperation,  we  trust,  will  promote  the  spirit  of  ecumenical  brotherhood. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  along  the  road 
toward  oneness  of  all  Christians  in  the  Church,  and  she  is  grateful  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  mercy  he  has  revealed  in  helping  disunited  Christendom 
realize  the  sinfulness  of  this  division  and  the  duty  incumbent  upon  it  to  achieve 
unity.  She  sees  in  the  joint  activities  of  the  churches  an  effective  manifestation 
of  that  consciousness,  which  is  directed  towards  finding  ways  of  restoring 
that  lost  unity  of  all  Christians. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  is  prepared  to  strengthen  the  Orthodox 
witness  of  her  Sister-Churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
in  the  Commission  and  Department  on  Faith  and  Order.  She  is  prepared 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  other  commissions,  divisions  and  departments 
of  the  Council,  with  the  aim  of  furthering  the  development  of  Christian  work 
and  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  serve  mankind,  to  establish  brotherly, 
kindness  on  earth  (2  Peter  1,7)  as  well  as  equity  (Psalm  99,  4)  and  peace 
(Ephesians  6,  15)  among  all  peoples. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  looks  forward  to  greater  efforts  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  finding  ways  to  foster  unity  in  Christian  religious 
teachings. 
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Our  Church  expects  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  display  an  ever- 
increasing  purposefulness  in  applying  Christian  activity  in  the  world  today,  a 
work  which  is  the  cause  and  effect  of  our  Christian  unity.  This  Christian 
work  will  be  justified  before  the  Lord  and  men,  only  if  it  is  based  on  the  Gospels 
and  meets  the  daily  needs  of  human  society. 

We  realize  that  the  preservation  and  consolidation  of  world  peace  is  the 
basic  problem  of  the  times.  The  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  churches 
and  denominations  that  compose  it,  can  and  must  manifest  in  this  matter 
the  high  principles  expected  of  it  by  Christian  society  and  nations  at  large. 
Mankind  must  be  rid  of  war  as  a  means  of  resolving  international  problems. 

Today  the  atmosphere  in  the  world  is  full  of  tension.  In  performance  of 
their  duty  of  peacemaking,  churches,  religions,  congregations  and  all  Chris¬ 
tians  must  resolutely  call  upon  and  induce  the  leaders  of  states  to  start  nego¬ 
tiations,  with  the  aim  of  achieving  at  last  agreement  on  universal  and  complete 
disarmament,  with  effective  international  control,  and  also  on  other  problems 
that  are  a  source  of  concern  to  mankind. 

I  pray  for  the  success  of  the  work  of  the  Third  General  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  wish  that  for  all  its  participants  grace  and 
peace  will  be  multiplied  through  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  our 
Lord  (2  Peter  1,2). 

Alexis 

Moscow,  November  1961.  Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  all  the  Russias 


STATEMENT  FROM  THE  ETHIOPIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  thankfulness  to  God  that  the  Representatives 
of  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  take  part  in  this  Third  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Ever  since  the  disagreements  with  the  churches  of  the  Roman  Empire  at 
Chalcedon  in  451  AD,  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  —  the  Armenian,  the 
Coptic,  the  Ethiopian,  the  Indian,  and  the  Syrian  —  have  been  obliged  to 
tread  their  lone  ways  to  maintain  and  foster  the  Orthodox  faith  in  its  purity 
as  handed  down  by  the  great  Fathers  like  Cyril  and  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria 
and  Severus  of  Antioch.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  paganism  and  hostile 
non-Christian  religions,  and  unaided  by  the  secular  resources  which  other 
churches  had  at  their  disposal,  we  have  had  to  struggle  hard  for  our  very 
existence  down  through  the  centuries.  That  we  did  not  share  the  fate  of 
some  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Carthage,  or  the  East,  but  have  been  preserved 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Orthodox  worship  of  God,  is  itself  a  great  miracle 
of  God’s  Providence.  The  Ecumenical  Movement ,  with  its  declared  policy  of 
respecting  the  convictions  of  all  Christian  bodies  which  accept  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord,  God  and  Saviour,  irrespective  of  their  numerical  or  economic  strength, 
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is  to  us  a  welcome  indication  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  continuing  to  urge 
all  God’s  people  to  seek  that  unity  which  is  according  to  Christ’s  will. 

The  question  of  Unity  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Ethiopian 
Orthodox  Church.  The  Evanston  emphasis  on  the  manifestation  of  unity 
at  the  level  of  the  local  community  has  provoked  some  serious  thinking. 
It  is  true  that  the  given  unity  in  Christ  to  be  visible  to  the  world  must  be 
expressed  through  united  service,  witness,  and  worship  in  the  local  community. 
At  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  various  elements  in 
any  local  community  have  loyalties  that  transcend  the  conflict  with  one  another. 
Hence,  inevitably,  the  question  of  unity  should  continue  to  be  studied  at  the 
level  of  the  confessional  and  traditional  units.  In  this  connection,  it  is  very 
important  to  realize  that  the  inadequacy  of  many  verbal  definitions  of  doctrine 
has  been  the  cause  of  mutual  misunderstandings  and  consequent  schisms  in 
the  past.  Therefore,  a  really  fruitful  line  of  work  toward  unity  would  be  a 
closer  study  of  the  traditional  doctrines  with  a  view  to  evolving  clearer  and 
less  inadequate  verbal  definitions.  For  example,  if  denominations  and  churches 
were  not  so  tied  down  to  their  own  particular  formulae  regarding  the  doctrines 
relating  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Church,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  etc.,  it 
might  have  been  apparent  that  there  is  in  fact  more  unity  among  them  on  these 
doctrines  than  is  often  realized  by  their  ordinary  members.  Thus  a  redefi¬ 
nition  and  fresh  interpretation  of  doctrines  ought  to  be  attempted  by  all 
Christian  bodies  as  part  of  their  work  for  unity.  Definitions  made  by  the 
Ecumenical  Councils  are  of  great  authority  and  they  should  not  be  easily 
set  aside.  But  where  rewording  can  be  agreed  upon  as  conserving  all  the 
postive  implications  of  the  old  formulae  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the 
kind  of  misunderstanding  which  in  the  past  led  to  conflict,  such  rewording 
ought  to  be  attempted  as  part  of  the  work  for  unity. 

Regarding  the  question  of  Mission  and  Witness,  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox 
Church  is  conscious  of  having  been  tardy  all  through  its  history  in  sending 
out  preachers  of  the  Gospel  among  the  non-Christian.  Its  emphasis  has 
always  been  on  the  silent  witness  of  the  Worshipping  Community,  and  of  the 
simple  faith  of  the  ordinary  member  of  the  Church  in  everyday  life.  Very 
important  as  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  is,  it  is  still 
the  silent  and  often  unconscious  witness  of  the  life  of  faith  of  the  Christian 
community  and  individual  that  draws  the  non-Christian  to  Christ.  What  we 
need  more  than  anything  else  is  a  renewed  sense  of  mission  to  hold  up  before 
the  world  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  World.  The  Ethiopian  Orthodox 
Church  desires  to  receive  all  the  help  possible  to  make  movements  like  the 
Liturgical  Movement,  and  the  Movement  of  the  Lay  Apostolate  foster  a 
missionary  revival  in  the  Church.  We  pray  for  similar  revivals  in  all  the 
churches  so  that  together  they  may  be  used  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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In  this  connection,  we  are  distressed  by  the  misplaced  enthusiasm  evinced 
by  some  groups  and  bodies  who  call  themselves  Christian  to  draw  away 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  into  their  own  folds.  They  seem  to  think 
that  kind  of  sheep-stealing  is  part  of  their  legitimate  missionary  work.  In  this 
great  Assembly  where  the  amalgamation  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  of  Churches  is  to  be  effected,  we  want  to  emphasize  specially  the 
importance  of  taking  definite  steps  to  counteract  the  unchristian  element  in 
the  proselytizing  policies  of  these  groups. 

We  make  a  clear  distinction  between  these  who  have  accepted  Jesus  Christ 
as  God  and  Saviour,  and  those  who  have  not.  It  is  legitimate  Christian 
missionary  work  to  bring  those  who  have  not  accepted  Christ  to  accept  Him. 
But  it  is  an  entirely  different  matter  to  try  to  make  those  who  already  call 
on  the  name  of  Christ  to  change  from  one  Christian  body  to  another.  We  do 
recognize  the  importance  of  helping  those  who  are  only  nominal  members 
of  the  Church  to  become  living  members  of  the  Church  whose  lives  bear 
witness  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  need  to  help 
churches  to  overcome  self-complacency  regarding  their  doctrinal  position 
and  to  get  involved  in  the  Cross-bearing  needed  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  But  these  are  best  done  by  challenging  members  of  each  church  to 
deeper  loyalty  and  sacrifice,  in  the  situation  in  which  God  placed  them,  and 
not  by  tempting  them  to  disown  their  parent  church  and  its  traditions.  What 
happens  in  many  cases  of  such  hostile  interference  by  misguided  enthusiasts 
is  that  the  victim  of  such  proselytization  ends  up  by  disowning  not  only  his 
parent  church  but  also  Christ  himself.  Thus  it  is  not  the  cause  of  Christ, 
but  that  of  the  materialistic  forces  of  this  world,  that  is  ultimately  promoted 
by  these  “sheep-stealing”  brethren.  We  would  like  to  see  this  problem  dealt 
with  seriously  by  this  august  Assembly. 

The  call  to  Service  is  a  great  challenge  to  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 
today.  In  Ethiopia  for  many  centuries,  the  Church  and  the  People  have  been 
the  same.  The  moral,  social  and  political  problems  of  the  people  have  been 
the  burden  of  the  Church.  Until  recently,  all  the  education  there  was  in 
Ethiopia,  for  example,  was  done  by  the  Church.  The  Church  was  the  most 
important  factor  in  other  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  people  also.  But  develop¬ 
ments  all  over  the  world  in  recent  decades  have  made  the  service  of  the 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  inadequate  to  the  modern  situation.  In  the 
matter  of  education,  public  health,  community  development,  amenities 
of  modern  living,  etc.,  Ethiopia  is  struggling  hard  to  break  loose  from 
the  torpor  of  centuries.  The  best  service  the  Church  can  do  at  present 
is  to  co-operate  with  the  State  in  all  its  efforts,  and  to  secure  the  active 
help  of  churches  and  other  Christian  bodies  elsewhere  in  these  efforts,  so 
that  God’s  sympathy  and  love  may  become  real  to  men  and  women  in  the 
life  of  the  Church. 
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The  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  is  particularly  conscious  of  a  very  serious 
situation  in  the  continent  of  Africa  today.  As  region  after  region  of  this 
vast  continent  is  throwing  away  colonial  rule  and  awakening  to  a  newly 
self-conscious  nationhood,  the  natural  impulse  for  people  is  to  throw  away 
the  religion  also  that  has  been  associated  with  the  colonial  rulers.  There  is 
the  grave  danger  of  Christianity  being  given  up  as  the  white  man’s  religion, 
unfit  for  coloured  races.  This  state  of  affairs  is  further  aggravated  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christianity  by  the  leaders  of  the  Apartheid  policy  of  South  Africa. 
In  this  context,  an  ancient  church  which  has  been  native  in  this  continent 
from  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  has  special  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  The  Hierarchy  of  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  and  His 
Majesty  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  the  First  are  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  want  to  do  everything  possible  to  enable  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox 
Church  to  respond  adequately  to  God’s  call  in  this  situation.  The  member 
churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  can  play  a  very  useful  part  in 
helping  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  at  this  juncture. 

The  Theological  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  inaugurated  in  Addis  Ababa 
in  October  1960,  is  one  of  the  specific  steps  taken  recently  to  equip  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  Orthodox  Church  to  meet  the  new  demands.  Priests,  religious  teachers, 
and  missionaries,  with  the  right  kind  of  theological  training,  are  needed  in 
increasing  numbers  to  make  the  Church’s  work  more  effective.  We  are 
conscious  of  our  many  shortcomings  and  weaknesses,  but  we  trust  in  God’s 
power  to  use  even  weak  channels  to  pour  out  his  abundant  blessings  on  our 
contemporary  world.  We  need  and  request  the  co-operation  and  help  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  as  we  go  forward  trusting  in  the  crucified  and 
risen  Saviour  who  is  the  Lord  and  the  Life  and  the  Light  of  the  Church. 

Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  Abuna  Theophilos 
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SOME  CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


a)  By  Roger  Mehl 

I  shall  deliberately  restrict  myself  to  critical  observations  here.  The 
Assembly  gave  us  many  causes  for  joy  and  gratitude,  and  we  take  away  from 
New  Delhi  a  pile  of  documents  which  we  can  put  to  good  use  in  our  parishes 
and  in  conversations  between  our  different  churches.  But  in  my  view,  the 
best  service  we  can  render  to  the  ecumenical  cause  is  to  engage  in  a  self-criticism 
which  could  find  no  place  in  the  very  full  Assembly  programme.  It  is  perhaps 
a  good  thing  that  these  criticisms  should  be  voiced  as  quickly  as  possible, 
before  they  come  from  those  who  speak  from  outside  the  Council. 

The  first  question  I  ask  is  this  :  what  exactly  should  be  the  role  of  the 
Assembly  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  Assembly  ?  Of  course,  the  Constitution 
gives  us  the  answers.  The  Assembly  is  a  deliberative  assembly  whose  duty 
is  to  examine  the  work  done  by  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Geneva 
secretariat,  and  to  lay  down  the  main  lines  of  the  Council’s  future  policy. 
But  it  ought  also  to  make  a  massive  act  of  witness,  to  be  an  opportunity  for 
all  Christians  to  measure  the  unity  which  has  been  given  to  us  already,  and 
to  proclaim  to  Christians  and  non-Christians  the  great  affirmations  of  faith : 
Jesus  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World. 

We  may  wonder  whether  the  Assembly  does  not  in  fact  play  other  roles. 
Is  it  not  also  conceived  as  a  conference  for  ecumenical  education  ?  Many 
delegates  to  the  Assembly  have  only  a  limited  ecumenical  experience  and  are 
involved  in  ecumenical  work  for  the  first  time.  They  have  no  very  clear  idea 
of  what  has  already  been  achieved,  nor  of  what  has  already  been  discussed. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  delegates  to  New  Delhi  knew 
precisely  what  was  in  the  Toronto  statement  of  1950  or  the  Lund  Statement 
of  1952.  It  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  educate  them  in  the 
course  of  the  conference.  But  naturally  the* result  is  that  there  is  a  brake 
on  the  World  Council’s  advance,  and  some  statements,  in  particular  those 
dealing  with  Unity,  are  retrogressive  by  comparison  with  earlier  declarations. 
Is  it  really  possible  for  someone  trying  to  grasp  the  whole  history  of  the  ecum¬ 
enical  movement  to  discern  progress  between  Lund  and  New  Delhi  ?  Does 
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the  revised  St.  Andrews  text  go  beyond  the  Lund  Report?  However  great 
the  benefits  to  individuals  and  to  Churches  of  an  Assembly  such  as  the  one 
which  has  just  ended,  does  it  not  give  to  someone  contemplating  writing 
the  history  of  the  movement  a  sense  of  marking  time  ? 

Not  only  should  the  Assembly  give  an  accelerated  ecumenical  education 
to  many  of  its  participants,  but  it  should  initiate  them  into  the  ecumenical 
climate,  make  them  feel  at  home  in  it,  and  create  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality 
between  them.  I  occasionally  had  the  feeling  that  certain  meetings  of 
the  sections  and  of  the  committees  were  planned  as  a  kind  of  psychotherapy 
session  in  which  everyone  had  a  chance  to  unburden  himself  of  the  little 
problem  nearest  to  his  heart,  where  everyone  spoke  at  once  and  nobody  troubled 
to  reply.  As  a  result  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  real  discussion  going.  By  a  real 
discussion  I  mean  a  conversation  in  the  course  of  which  questions  are  asked 
and  answers  are  given  to  these  questions.  I  do  not  deny  the  usefulness 
of  such  sessions  inspired  by  the  methods  of  group  psychology,  whose  purpose 
is  to  create  harmony  and  conceal  tensions  for  a  time.  But  are  they  not  out 
of  place  at  an  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  ? 

It  is  quite  permissible  too  for  a  world  Assembly  to  be  the  occasion  of  a 
few  great  public  speeches.  But  in  practice,  especially  at  New  Delhi  where  the 
public  was  not  numerous,  did  they  not  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  ?  Apart 
from  a  few  outstanding  lectures,  were  there  not  too  many  that  were  too  general  ? 

I  therefore  make  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  several  times  before, 
that  the  Central  Committee  should  do  some  fresh  thinking  about  the  function 
of  the  Assembly,  even  though  this  entails  remodelling  the  Constitution. 
Perhaps  a  choice  has  to  be  made  between  the  various  possible  conceptions 
of  the  Assembly.  Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  remind  the  Churches 
that  they  should  themselves  prepare  their  delegates,  and  to  this  end  make 
fuller  use  than  they  do  at  present  of  the  educational  opportunities  which 
the  World  Council  offers  them. 

It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  that  the  fundamental  role  of  the  Assembly  is  to 
be  a  deliberative  assembly  capable  of  formulating  clear  and  precise  directives. 
If  it  is  to  do  this,  membership  should  not  be  increased  ;  it  would  even  be 
wise  to  diminish  it.  But  it  is  still  more  important  to  modify  the  methods  of 
working.  I  know  that  these  methods  have  already  been  examined  and  that 
the  Central  Committee  deliberately  renounced  the  Evanston  method.  In  1954 
the  Assembly  had  such  voluminous,  well  thought  out  and  balanced  reports 
to  work  on  that  it  was  really  perplexed  ;  its  freedom  of  expression  was  seriously 
restricted.  At  New  Delhi  the  sections  themselves  were  asked  to  write  the 
reports  submitted  to  the  Assembly.  The  new  method  seems  to  me  even  worse 
than  the  old.  How  can  one  expect  a  section,  meeting  only  a  few  times,  to 
draw  up,  e.  g.  a  sort  of  ecclesiology  (even  on  the  basis  of  the  St.  Andrews 
document)  ?  —  or  a  charter  of  Christian  service  in  the  present  circumstances 
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of  the  world  ?  The  remarks  made  by  the  delegates  in  the  sections  were  so 
numerous  and  so  various  that  the  editorial  committees  were  unable  to  synthe¬ 
size  them  all  and  often  gave  the  impression,  which  we  know  to  be  false,  that 
they  reduced  the  debates  to  the  norms  of  a  pre-established  doctrine. 

I  suggest  another  method,  half-way  between  Evanston  and  New  Delhi. 
This  would  entail  setting  the  sections  to  work  on  short  reports,  sent  to  the 
delegates  beforehand,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  central  affirmations 
in  the  form  of  propositions  or  theses,  elaborated  between  sessions  by  the 
competent  commissions  and  divisions  of  the  Council,  and  fixing  at  least 
the  framework  of  the  discussion.  The  freedom  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the 
Sections  would  be  safeguarded  in  this  sense,  that  they  would  vote  yes  or  no 
on  the  theses  suggested  or  would  amend  them.  But  the  work  done  in  this 
way  would  be  more  fruitful. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  essential  that  we  should  adhere  religiously  to  the 
rules  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  parliamentary  procedure,  especially  as  it  is 
apt  to  be  ineffective  and  merely  a  fagade. 

I  have  not  yet  understood  why  the  Faith  and  Order  report,  which  did 
comprise  a  certain  number  of  fundamental  propositions,  was  submitted  to 
the  Assembly  for  information  only,  without  any  opportunity  being  given  for 
discussion  and  decision.  Certain  recommendations  concerning  the  ecumen¬ 
ical  role  of  the  world  confessional  Federations  would  have  been  worth  a 
searching  public  discussion. 

Finally,  I  would  make  the  point  that  the  documents  coming  out  of  the 
Youth  Conferences  at  Lausanne  and  New  Delhi  appear  not  to  have  received 
the  attention  they  deserved  from  the  Assembly.  There  was  no  time.  But 
a  better  organization  of  the  Assembly  would  have  saved  us  time.  If  we  want 
to  be  sure  of  new  ecumenical  generations  to  take  over  from  us,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  young  should  not  feel  that  the  ecumenical  mill  grinds  slowly,  that 
it  is  continually  repairing  its  foundations  and  turns  but  timidly  towards  the 
future. 

Moreover,  in  so  far  as  the  World  Council  Assemblies  are  not  merely  a  forum 
or  a  Parliament  of  Churches,  but  the  place  where  it  gives  substantial  expression 
to  some  element  of  the  Universal  Church ;  where,  for  a  time  and  in  a  certain 
place,  it  is  the  Church  speaking  to  the  World,  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  sum  of  the  opinions  of  the  delegates  and  the  churches, 
but  that  it  should  rather  point  the  churches  towards  a  plenitude  of  Unity, 
Witness  and  Service.  True,  the  Council  is  at  the  service  of  the  churches. 
But  this  service  should  be  understood  extensively.  It  is  serving  the  churches 
to  tell  them  afresh  with  authority  what  the  Gospel  and  the  Unity  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Kerygma  demand.  And  we  should  not  be  alarmed  if  in  the  future  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  duly  authorized  by  its  effectively  deliberative 
assemblies,  feels  less  tied  to  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure. 
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b)  By  J.  Robert  Nelson 

As  I  write  in  New  Delhi,  the  last  evidences  of  the  Third  Assembly  are 
being  removed  from  the  Vigyan  Bhavan.  The  signs  have  come  down,  the 
numerous  meeting  rooms  are  empty,  and  the  crew  of  cleaning  men  are  sweeping 
up  fragments  of  section  reports  and  other  ecumenical  refuse  in  corner  piles. 
Already  most  of  the  delegates  have  taken  leave,  after  many  hasty  and  casual 
farewells  to  friends  whom  they  may  never  see  again,  or  else  may  see  very 
frequently  in  the  years  ahead,  as  they  gather  for  committee  meetings  of  the 
Council.  A  conference  of  miners  has  begun  in  the  rooms  which  until  yester¬ 
day  were  the  setting  for  discussion  of  the  churches’  faith  and  tasks.  It 
seems  a  pity,  one  reflects,  that  these  men  engaged  in  mining  could  not 
have  been  present  to  speak  their  reactions  to  the  utterances  of  this  ecclesiastical 
assembly. 

First  impressions  are  inevitably  subjective,  and  subject  to  later  revision 
in  thought.  Every  participant  in  the  assembly  carries  away  his  visual  impres¬ 
sions  in  both  mind  and  photograph.  No  doubt  many  have  been  struck  by  the 
prominence  of  black  robes  and  bushy  beards  at  New  Delhi.  Thanks  to  the 
admission  of  the  Russian,  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  churches,  this  assembly 
was  much  better  bearded  than  the  previous  ones.  More  soberly,  it  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  deeper  realization  of  the  extent  and  wholeness  of  the  ecumenical 
fellowship.  The  gain  in  diversity  and  numbers  of  participants  was  truly 
impressive.  On  the  first  day,  as  the  delegates  and  staff  were  arriving,  someone 
observed,  “Well,  here’s  the  same  old  ecumenical  crowd  again.”  Of  course,  the 
veterans  were  there.  But  during  the  recessional  following  the  opening  service 
in  the  shamiana,  the  veterans  themselves  realized  how  very  many  new  faces 
were  to  be  seen,  especially  the  darker  faces  of  Africa  and  Asia.  And  it  became 
immediately  evident  that  the  World  Council  was  about  to  enter  a  new  stage 
of  growth  with  consequent  changes  in  its  character. 

The  fact  that  the  assembly  was  to  be  held  in  India  was  underscored  in 
much  advance  publicity.  It  was  presumed  that  such  an  ecumenical  conference 
would  inevitably  have  a  tremendous  impact  upon  India  and  Asia  as  a  whole. 
But  at  this  stage  it  is  not  evident  how  such  impact  will  be  felt  nor  how  important 
it  will  be.  Probably  it  will  be  much  less  than  most  people  presumed.  And 
obversely,  the  impact  felt  by  some  delegates  from  abroad  will  prove  to  be 
negligible.  Despite  certain  small  plans  to  relate  the  assembly  to  the  Indian 
churches,  by  having  choirs  sing  their  delightful  lyric- hymns  and  Indian  pastors 
lead  in  worship,  there  never  seemed  to  be  a  meaningful  connection  between 
the  events  in  the  Vigyan  Bhavan  and  the  life  and  problems  of  the  churches. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  significant  that  such  a  Christian  manifestation  should  take 
place  in  this  vast  country,  where  scarcely  three  persons  of  a  hundred  know 
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and  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  really  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  As  a  group  of 
Baptists  assured  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne,  it  was  thrilling  to  behold  a  witness  to  the 
Gospel  in  the  stately  halls  of  this  government  building.  And  no  doubt  many 
Christians  were  astonished  to  read  that  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  the  vice-president, 
was  host  at  a  garden  party  unrivalled  for  elegance,  as  well  as  the  guest 
of  a  meeting  of  Methodists.  And  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Nehru  before  the 
assembly,  even  though  he  avoided  the  mention  of  anything  religious,  was 
notable. 

But  how  did  all  this  touch  the  difficult  problems  of  the  Indian  churches  ? 
Or  how  did  it  enable  overseas  delegates  to  understand  Indian  Christianity  ? 
Very  little,  I  fear.  For  better  or  worse,  we  had  to  be  isolated  from  the  churches. 
Some  of  us  who  have  lived  in  India  bore  a  daily  burden  of  conscience  in  reali¬ 
zing  that  our  hotel  bills  for  the  nearly  three  weeks  were  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  an  Indian  pastor’s  salary  for  that  period,  or  as  much  as  eight 
times  the  income  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of  South  India.  Shuttling  in  taxis 
between  the  hotel  and  the  Vigyan  Bhavan,  we  sometimes  felt  that  we  might 
have  been  in  Geneva  or  Cleveland  —  except  for  the  snake  charmers  and 
Indian  vendors.  We  spoke  little  and  learned  less  of  the  overwhelming  mission¬ 
ary  task  of  the  churches  in  India.  Few  delegates  even  heard  of  the  discrim¬ 
inatory  measures  taken  against  Christians,  namely,  the  classification  of 
Christians  as  a  “forward”  caste  which  deprives  them  of  educational  and 
employment  benefits.  And  although  various  denominations  in  North  India 
are  now  engaged  in  a  life  or  death  attempt  to  find  church  union,  only  a  little  was 
heard  about  it. 

To  be  sure,  a  world  assembly  cannot  be  unduly  concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
the  land  in  which  it  meets.  But  it  is  my  impression,  with  which  others  may  dis¬ 
agree,  that  far  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Indian  churches.  And  many 
a  delegate  who  spent  the  equivalent  of  an  Indian’s  salary  for  two  months  in 
order  to  see  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  (and  thus  miss  a  day  of  assembly  business), 
could  more  profitably  have  spent  the  time  with  a  village  congregation. 

All  this  anguish  over  the  gross  discrepancy  between  the  ceremony  and 
business  of  the  assembly  and  the  critical  problems  facing  Indian  Christians 
was  most  eloquently  expressed  by  a  German  I  meet.  He  was  not  a  delegate, 
but  a  journalist  and  television  reporter.  Speaking  to  a  small  cluster  of 
delegates  in  rapid-fire  German,  he  delivered  the  most  moving  address  which 
I  heard  at  the  assembly.  While  the  rest  of  us  devoted  hours  of  leisurely  discus¬ 
sion  to  the  business  of  the  Council,  or  even  to  matters  of  rhetoric  and  syntax, 
here  was  a  man  who  had  encountered  some  Indian  Christians  in  the  starkness 
of  their  need,  and  was  consumed  with  a  passion  for  the  churches  of  the 
world  to  perceive  that  need  and  do  something  about  it.  Only  an  address  by 
D.  T.  Niles  came  close  to  this  one  in  its  power  and  relevance,  in  my  own 
judgment. 
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But  an  assembly  must  do  business :  so  a  few  words  of  impression  about 
that.  All  the  divisions  and  departments  and  other  elements  of  the  Council’s 
program  had  their  problems  aired  and  discussed  in  business  committees. 
Reports  from  these  groups  were  then  poured  upon  the  delegates*  desks  in 
plenary  sessions,  and  formal  actions  upon  them  were  taken.  Such  business, 
I  repeat,  is  inevitable.  But  the  volume  of  it  was  frightening  and  overwhelming. 
Some  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  actual  life  of  the  Council  for  years,  and  who 
understand  the  three  main  languages  used,  could  not  possible  read,  inwardly 
digest,  and  make  decisions  on  all  the  reports  which  came  before  us.  But 
what  of  the  numerous  delegates  who  have  no  such  experience  ?  And,  worse, 
what  of  the  newcomers  from  lands  where  English,  French  and  German  are 
seldom  spoken,  and  where  British  and  American  parliamentary  procedure 
are  foreign  ?  Here  is  a  basic  issue  with  which  the  Central  Committee  should 
contend  before  the  next  assembly.  How  can  the  very  complex  business  of  the 
Council  be  prepared  for  the  assembly,  without  giving  the  impression  to  some 
that  all  the  decisions  are  predetermined  ?  How  can  business  be  set  in  an 
order  of  priority,  so  that  some  matters  need  not  come  before  the  assembly 
at  all  ?  How  can  the  necessary  business  committees  be  guided  so  as  to  allow 
a  consistency  in  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  recommendations  to 
the  assembly  ?  And  how  can  delegates  who  are  not  skilled  as  legislators, 
who  are  required  nevertheless  to  legislate,  be  given  ample  time  to  study  and 
discuss  the  issues  thrust  before  them  ?  Since  the  assembly  is,  according  to  the 
constitution,  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  Council,  a  way  must  still 
be  sought  for  the  most  effective  exercise  of  that  function. 

The  assembly  not  only  legislates  ;  it  deliberates.  Deliberations  on  the 
multitudes  of  questions  arising  in  the  three  main  fields  of  Unity,  Witness  and 
Service  kept  the  delegates  occupied  for  many  hours.  These  were  often  exciting 
and  productive,  but  also  at  times  pedestrian  and  pointless.  It  is  virtually 
an  axiom  that  many  persons  come  to  conferences,  of  whatever  kind,  with 
one  idea  for  a  speech  in  mind.  During  deliberative  sessions  they  keep  watching 
for  the  opportune  moment  to  give  this  speech.  It  may  not  have  any  reference 
to  the  words  spoken  by  a  delegate  before  him,  nor  even  to  the  issue  being 
considered.  But  for  his  own  satisfaction  he  must  speak.  This  done,  he  retires 
from  the  discussion.  This  may  be  a  cruel  caricature,  but  it  is  not  entirely 
unjustified.  And  it  points  to  the  perennial  need  for  Christians  really  to 
speak  to  each  other,  and  to  listen  to  one  another,  and  to  keep  on  the  same 
subject  until  it  has  been  adequately  discussed.  Gifted  and  heroic  is  the 
chairman  who  can  help  the  people  do  this. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  record  impressions  of  the  content  of  reports  from 
the  three  sections.  Many  important  things  were  recorded,  many  valid  and 
urgent  suggestions  made  to  the  churches.  These  all  merit  intensive  study 
in  the  months  ahead. 
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It  is  appropriate  to  write  about  the  method  of  writing  assembly  reports, 
however.  Countless  Christians  are  involved  each  year  in  writing  resolutions, 
declarations,  and  general  reports  at  church  conferences.  And  the  frenetic 
hit-or-miss  manner  of  writing  these  is  not  peculiar  to  the  World  Council’s 
assemblies.  The  miracle  is  that  so  much  good  writing  is  done  under  such 
adverse  limitations  of  time.  The  values  of  the  reports  of  Amsterdam  and 
Evanston  have  been  proven,  and  we  hope  that  the  New  Delhi  reports  will 
be  truly  useful  and  challenging  to  the  churches. 

Nevertheless  the  question  arises,  whether  the  method  of  preparing  such 
reports  does  not  need  revising.  At  New  Delhi  we  were  given  several  pages 
of  very  pertinent,  provocative  questions  about  unity,  witness  and  service. 
But  the  range  of  them  was  too  great  to  permit  any  focusing  of  attention. 
And  the  reports  which  finally  appeared  in  response  to  the  questions  could 
only  loosely  be  said  to  represent  the  considered  thinking  of  the  several  hundred 
delegates  in  each  section,  since  the  drafters  themselves  had  the  advantage  of 
writing  in  their  own  pet  ideas.  (Having  been  one,  I  know  this  and  confess  it !) 

Probably  it  was  better  at  Evanston.  There  we  had  before  us  the  working 
papers  which  had  been  prepared  by  responsible  committees  during  the  previous 
year.  These  became  the  center  of  deliberation  and  the  core  of  the  reports 
which  finally  appeared.  Fortunately  for  the  Unity  section  at  New  Delhi, 
we  had  the  well-known  St.  Andrews  Statement  on  the  nature  of  church  unity, 
serving  as  the  basis  for  our  report. 

A  final  impression  worth  mentioning  concerns  worship.  I  know  it  is  right 
and  proper,  as  well  as  plain  conventional,  to  say  that  worship  is  the  highpoint 
of  any  ecumenical  assembly.  But  this  is  true,  and  it  merits  repetition.  When 
we  all  heard  the  Gospel  read  or  preached,  when  we  bowed  to  pray  or  stood 
to  sing,  we  had  no  doubts  that  the  Church  is  one.  Even  when  variations 
of  liturgical  practice  irritated  sensibilities,  as  inevitably  they  do,  the  sense 
of  oneness  was  genuine.  It  was  especially  fortunate  that  morning  prayer  was 
linked  to  Bible  study,  with  superb  leadership.  And  in  the  large  services  in 
the  shamiana,  where  liturgical  vestments  added  colour  and  elegance  which 
were  balanced  by  the  simplicity  of  the  Indian  lyrics,  the  effect  was  equally 
salutary.  If  anything,  worship  in  future  assemblies  should  be  given  an  even 
more  prominent  place.  We  can  talk  and  read  a  great  deal  about  each  other’s 
church  traditions  and  beliefs,  but  until  we  worship  together  according  to  the 
diverse  modes,  we  cannot  really  know  each  other.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  such  churches  as  the  Orthodox,  which  were  so  much  in  the 
limelight  at  this  assembly.  It  is  regrettable  that  relatively  few  delegates 
participated  in  the  Orthodox  liturgies,  both  Syrian  and  Greek,  due  to  the 
early  morning  hour  and  the  chill  wind  in  the  shamiana. 

One  could  write  on  and  on  about  other  facets  of  the  assembly,  but  this 
is  enough.  Our  concern  is  to  be  both  appreciative  and  critical,  to  the 
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end  that  our  work  and  experiences  together  in  the  World  Council  assemblies 
may  be  of  the  utmost  fruitfulness,  to  the  glory  of  God. 

c)  By  David  M.  Baton 

The  invitation  to  scribble  one’s  “impression”  of  the  Assembly  before 
leaving  New  Delhi  is  almost  an  invitation  to  make  a  fool  of  oneself.  The 
reader  has  a  duty  to  interpret  with  a  charity  bordering  on  sentimentality 
the  errors  of  judgment  that  will  beyond  doubt  be  committed. 

That  said,  let  me  plunge  without  apology  into  some  “impressions.” 

1 .  There  were  doubts  —  widespread  if  unworthy  —  about  whether  the 
Western  delegates  would  actually  encounter  the  Asia  in  which  they  were 
meeting :  or  would  New  Delhi  be  simply  a  more  romantic  backcloth  for 
proceedings  unaltered  by  the  shift  from  New  York  or  London  or  Geneva 
or  Frankfurt?  We  did  encounter  Asia  —  and  Africa  too.  We  were  not  all 
living  in  Western  luxury  ;  some  of  us  got  out  of  New  Delhi ;  above  all,  Asian 
and  African  voices  contributed  substantially  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  addition 
of  eleven  new  member  churches  from  Africa  at  this  assembly  had  a  symbolic 
significance.  The  WCC  is  no  longer  basically  a  movement  of  white  men. 

2.  The  admission  of  the  Russians,  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Rumanians 
has  been  rightly  seized  on  by  the  press  as  epoch-making.  In  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  the  WCC  has  for  the  first  time  a  major  church  —  major 
in  numbers  and  in  the  quality  of  its  history  and  tradition  —  which  comes  from 
Eastern  Europe.  It  was  fitting  that,  after  the  integration  ceremonies  were 
over,  the  first  address,  on  “Witness”,  should  have  been  from  an  East  German. 
In  spite  of  the  divided  dabate  on  Angola,  can  one  not  say  that  the  WCC  is  no 
longer  basically  a  movement  of  the  NATO  countries  ? 

3.  The  admission  of  the  Russians  and  others  has  greatly  increased  the 
strength  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  WCC.  Orthodoxy  has  always  been  present  — 
to  the  ecumenical  Patriarchate  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  proposed 
in  1920  a  “league  of  churches.”  It  has  seemed  to  some  observers  that  hitherto 
the  Orthodox  have  had  to  breathe  an  unfamiliar  and  often  distasteful  atmos¬ 
phere,  to  play  the  ecumenical  game  to  a  code  of  rules  devised  by  others. 
By  contrast  especially  with  the  Life  and  Mission  Conference  of  the  WSCF 
in  Strasbourg  in  1960,  at  New  Delhi  they  seemed  to  be  at  home  ;  to  be  in  the 
scrimmage  and  not  on  the  sidelines.  The  presence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
observers,  and  still  more  their  eager  participation  and  evident  happiness, 
tell  in  the  same  direction. 

The  WCC  has  never  been,  the  ecumenical  movement  has  never  been, 
pan-Protestant  in  intention.  But  a  large  majority  of  its  members  has  been 
Protestant,  and  probably  a  majority  (though  never  of  the  leaders)  have  preferred 
it  this  way.  It  is  now  evident  that  there  is  no  kind  of  Christianity  (consistent 
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with  the  Basis)  which  is  outside  our  concern.  The  admission  of  the  two 
Pentecostal  churches,  harbingers,  one  hopes,  of  many  others,  reinforces  the 
point.  Whatever  our  theory  in  the  past,  we  have  practised  a  limited  ecumenism. 
Now  the  limits  have  been  dramatically  widened  if  not  removed. 

4.  Where,  the  reader  may  ask,  were  the  Protestants?  Many  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  asked  the  same  question  :  and  this  observer  does  not  know  the  answer. 
Certainly  the  Protestant  voice  was  less  heard  than  ever  before.  Certainly  also 
this  was  an  unusual  Assembly  in  that  what  struggles  there  were  —  and  they 
were  few  —  were  about  political  rather  than  theological  issues,  for  example, 
the  Angola  debate  and  the  debate  about  the  Appeal  to  Governments  and 
Peoples.  Was  there  a  connection  between  the  absence  of  deep  theology  and 
the  silence  of  the  Protestants  or  was  it  simply  that  our  feet  had  suddenly  been 
set  in  a  larger  room  and  we  were  quiet  while  we  sought  to  adjust  ourselves  ? 

5 .  Was  excitement  at  the  new  world  discovered  and  desire  to  take  soundings 
in  uncharted  seas  the  explanation  for  the  uncontroversial  atmosphere  ? 
(Towards  the  end  there  developed  a  slightly  “bolshie”  feeling  of  the  masses 
against  the  Praesidium :  this  was  more  due  to  weariness  than  anything  else). 
Or  was  it  simply  that  we  were  swathed,  smothered  and  overborne  by  acres 
of  paper  ?  I  find  something  truly  sinister  —  symbolic  of  a  cancerous  menace 
to  the  ecumenical  movement  —  in  the  proud  statistic  that  we  consumed  six 
and  a  half  tons  of  paper.  One  could  not  think  or  pray.  One  could  barely 
read.  One  merely  suffered  patiently  the  unrelenting  flood  of  documents.  This 
flow  of  paper,  this  unremitting  pressure  of  the  programme,  makes  it  difficult 
to  find  time  to  meet  other  people  for  the  kind  of  conversation  that  makes 
understanding  and  friendship.  Without  such  conversation  our  movement  will 
starve  for  lack  of  essential  nourishment :  there  are  already  symptoms  of  a 
serious  deficiency  disease. 

6.  One  of  the  danger  signals  is  the  familiar  flatness  of  everything  we  say. 
One  delegate  commented  to  me  that  a  conference  in  Lagos  and  another  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  will  express  exactly  the  same  thoughts  in  exactly  the  same 
ways.  He  thought  this  was  due  not  only  to  the  pervasive  presence  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  revolution  (and  possibly  of  the  same  members 
of  the  WCC  staff !)  but  of  some  deep-seated  failure  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  world  in  its  actual  variety.  In  our  documents  clear  convictions  have  too 
often  to  be  disinterred  from  the  rubble  of  gobbledygook  in  which  they  are 
buried. 

In  the  year  of  integration  the  Assembly  rightly  did  itself  the  honour  of 
inviting  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham  to  be  the  WCC’s  Honorary  President.  But  one  is 
prompted  to  ask  whether  we  have  rightly  understood  and  received  his  legacy. 
It  was  Dr.  Oldham  who  invented  the  “ecumenical  technique”  of  the  much 
worked-over  study  document.  This  was  an  invention  of  historical  importance  ; 
but  in  his  practice,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  the  document  was  the  end-product 
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of  a  process  that  began  at  leisure  with  conversations  and  friendship.  Have 
we  not  in  our  present  practice  adopted  the  form  and  lost  the  substance  ? 

The  conclusion  of  this  —  if  an  initial  reflection  has  any  right  to  a  conclusion 
at  all  —  is  that  “the  problem  of  the  Assembly”  should  be  tackled  by  a  radical 
re-thinking  of  the  process  of  preparation.  The  strategic  place  to  begin  is  with 
the  new  (and  welcome)  study  on  the  “Finality  of  Christ  in  an  Age  of  Universal 
History” ;  and  the  first  task  is  to  think  radical  thoughts  about  how  to  do  it. 
The  clue,  I  fancy,  will  be  to  return  to  the  practice  of  individuals  producing 
papers  rather  than  groups.  Of  the  many  tasks  entrusted  by  the  Assembly  to 
the  Central  Committee  none  is  more  important  than  a  truly  fresh  approach 
to  the  conduct  of  that  study  process  which  either  is  much  of  the  life  of  the 
WCC  or  else  will  ensure  that  the  WCC  doesn’t  have  much  life. 

7.  What  did  the  delegates  from  the  USA  make  of  the  Assembly  —  this 
Assembly  which  admitted  the  Russians  so  whole-heartedly,  this  Assembly 
which  was  so  much  occupied  with  Asian  and  African  matters,  this  Assembly 
that  was  so  unlike  Evanston  ?  One  hopes  that  they  did  not  feel  —  and  that 
European  Churches  do  not  feel  —  that  the  WCC  is  a  splendid  thing  for  younger 
and  poorer  churches  which  need  it,  but  not  of  fundamental  concern  —  by 
way  of  challenge,  judgment  and  promise  —  to  the  older  and  richer  churches. 
It  would  be  a  sad  result  of  integration  if  we  ended  by  thinking  of  the  ecumen¬ 
ical  movement  as  something  that  is  good  for  Asia  and  Africa  —  the  missionary 
movement  up-to-date.  Churches  which  suppose  themselves  to  be  richer  should 
read  the  warnings  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  question  is  worth  raising,  however  :  what  North  American  Christians 
think  matters  to  all  of  us.  The  US  member  churches  have  carried  and  still 
carry  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  General  Budget  and  much  more  than  that 
of  some  other  budgets  ;  and  the  pressures  upon  the  Churches  to  reduce  or 
abandon  their  support  of  the  WCC  have  increased  and  seem  unlikely  to 
decrease. 

As  a  European,  I  would  like  in  this  connexion  to  pay  public  tribute  to  the 
steadfast  faith  over  many  years  of  the  top  leadership  of  the  US  member 
churches.  They  have  paid  the  piper  and  not  sought  to  call  the  tune.  They  have 
acquiesced  in,  and  even  welcomed,  developments  that  they  have  known  could 
only  make  their  own  task  harder.  None  of  us  has  deserved  more  worthily 
of  the  ecumenical  cause. 

8.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  integration  of  the  IMC  with  the  WCC. 
It  is  the  perfect  symbol  of  the  Assembly,  marking  the  end  of  an  era.  But 
of  the  new  era,  one  can  say  little,  for  it  is  not  yet  know  what  it  will  be.  Our 
feet  are  set  in  a  larger  room  :  it  is  not  this  Assembly  that  is  now  over  but  the 
life  of  the  member  churches  and  of  the  WCC  that  will  tell  us  how  we  are 
going  to  live  in  it. 
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d)  By  M.  M.  Thomas 

After  holding  the  first  two  of  its  Assemblies  in  Europe  and  North  America 
respectively,  it  was  significant  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  held  its 
third  Assembly  in  Asia.  For  some  time  now,  Christian  men  have  been  talking 
of  the  end  of  the  Vasco  da  Gama  era,  and  the  necessity  to  take  seriously  the 
new  selfhood  of  the  churches,  cultures  and  nations  of  the  non- western  world. 
This  talk  has  no  doubt  affected  the  thinking  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  churches 
in  the  Western  world.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  say  how  far  the  fact  of  the  new 
non-western  world  has  touched  the  imagination  of  the  leaders  and  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  churches  in  the  West.  Without  it,  the  will  and  the  power  to 
reshape  old  policies  and  relationships  in  ways  relevant  to  the  present  era  have 
been  woefully  lacking.  And  the  significance  of  New  Delhi,  to  my  mind,  is 
that  it  may  help  the  imagination  of  Christian  people  and  bring  them  to  a 
recognition  that  the  old  patterns  of  relationship  which  were  expressed  in  terms 
like  the  “Mission  Field,”  or  “Christendom  and  the  Non-Christian  World” 
are  dead  and  gone  and  that  new  patterns  have  to  be  worked  out. 

The  integration  of  the  IMC  with  the  WCC  is  of  great  significance  from 
this  angle.  One  hopes  that  the  new  Commission  of  World  Mission  and  Evan¬ 
gelism  will  not  be  the  old  IMC  with  just  the  name  different ;  and  that  it  will 
build  up  new  forms  of  missionary  obedience,  in  which  all  the  churches  younger 
and  older,  without  consciousness  of  age,  can  take  their  part. 

The  medieval  idea  of  a  combination  of  Church,  Society  and  State  was 
never  truly  given  up  in  the  West.  Even  in  the  non-Roman  missions,  it  found 
fervent  expression  and  led  to  the  identification  of  missionary  and  colonial 
expansion  in  the  19th  century.  I  have  even  a  suspicion  that  the  representatives 
who  voted  against  condemnation  of  Portugal’s  action  in  Angola  were  really 
driven  in  their  hearts  by  the  nostalgia  for  the  idea  of  Christendom  (of  which 
Portugal  is  today  the  most  vocal  advocate).  However,  the  very  “fact”  of 
New  Delhi  was  a  blow  to  the  “vain  imagination”  underlying  that  nostalgia. 

The  idea  of  a  “non-Christian  world”  of  religions  and  cultures  from  which 
Christ’s  presence  and  power  are  excluded  dies  hard.  In  the  present  period 
of  history  there  is  no  religion  or  culture  which  has  not  heard  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  or  acknowledged  its  power  through  positive  response  and/or 
hostility  to  him.  It  is  no  longer  the  “Christian  message  in  a  non-Christian 
world”  that  we  have  to  discuss,  but  the  relation  between  “the  Word  of  God 
and  the  Living  Faiths  of  Men,”  not  primarily  the  relation  between  Christian 
and  non-Christian  systems  of  thought  and  life  but  between  men  of  different 
faiths  all  standing  under  the  judging  and  redeeming  word  of  Christ.  The 
Section  on  Witness  brought  in  a  report  which  reflected  this  new  stage  and 
the  problems  of  relationship  at  that  level.  As  first  drafted,  it  said  : 
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Above  all  else,  the  Spirit  stirs  up  the  Church  to  proclaim  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Saviour  to  all  the  nations  and  in  all  spheres  of  life.  The  Church  is 
sent,  knowing  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  already  at  work  amongst  men, 
preparing  for  the  coming  of  the  Gospel.  The  divine  purpose  is  to  be  fulfilled 
in  gathering  into  Christ,  the  New  Man,  the  whole  inheritance  of  mankind 
in  its  rich  diversity.  In  the  churches  we  have  but  little  understanding  of 
the  wisdom,  love  and  power  God  has  given  to  men  of  other  faiths  and 
of  no  faith  or  of  the  changes  wrought  in  other  faiths  by  their  long  encounter 
with  Christianity.  We  must  take  up  the  conversation  about  Christ  with 
them,  knowing  that  Christ  meets  us  in  them  (Assembly  Document  No.  74 
para.  16). 

But  the  number  of  delegates  representing  the  old  idea  in  the  Assembly  was 
strong  and  they  did  achieve  a  measure  of  success  in  securing  the  modification 
of  the  report  in  their  favour.  The  Message  of  the  Assembly,  however,  took 
the  new  position  more  boldly.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  are  no  theolog¬ 
ical  issues  involved  in  this  new  position  which  need  further  enquiry.  But 
it  is  no  use  debating  the  theological  issues  in  a  context  which  is  out  of  date. 

A  wider  Fellowship  and  a  more  definite  Goal.  The  Message  of  the  Assembly 
speaks  of  the  widening  of  the  WCC  Fellowship  and  what  it  denotes  : 

New  member  Churches  coming  in  considerable  numbers  and  strength 
both  from  the  ancient  Orthodox  tradition  of  Eastern  Christendom  and 
from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  visibly 
demonstrate  that  Christianity  now  has  a  home  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
In  this  fellowship  we  are  able  to  speak  and  act  freely,  for  we  are  all  “par¬ 
takers  together  with  Christ”. 

The  Assembly  did  hear  clearly  the  voices  of  these  new  churches  and  of 
the  peoples  among  whom  they  sojourn.  Sir  Francis  Ibiam  in  a  public  speech 
(read  by  Lady  Ibiam  in  his  absence)  gave  utterance  both  to  the  resentments 
of  the  African  Christians  and  peoples  against  a  too  easy  identification  of 
Christian  mission  with  policies  and  behaviour  patterns  of  white  segregation, 
and  to  their  hopes  of  Christian  Churches  rooted  in  the  life  of  African  peoples. 
When  he  said  of  the  missionaries  in  Africa,  “they  inspired  me  but  did  not 
encourage  me,”  there  was  more  pathos  than  anger. 

There  is  fear  that  admission  of  the  Russian  Church  may  bring  new  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  WCC’s  witness  in  international  affairs.  But  it  may  also  bring 
greater  meaning  to  what  the  WCC  does  in  that  sphere,  because  it  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  explained  away  as  the  expression  of  a  pro-western  agency.  And 
in  any  case,  it  will  make  the  WCC  in  reality  a  world-wide  fellowship,  whose 
very  existence  transcending  political  and  ideological  boundaries  will  be  a 
witness  to  the  unity  of  mankind  in  Christ  and  the  hope  of  a  world  community 
expressing  that  unity.  And  the  contribution  of  the  Orthodox  to  the  Faith 
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and  Order  discussions  and  to  the  renewal  of  our  faith  in  a  “cosmic  Christ” 
may  become  more  real  than  ever. 

The  admission  of  a  Pentecostal  Church  may  become  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  that  very  false  division  of  the  Christian  forces  into  “ecumenical”  and 
“evangelical”  which  can  be  most  dangerous  for  both  Christian  unity  and 
Christian  witness. 

It  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  the  admission  of  the  new  Orthodox  and 
Pentecostal  churches  has  coincided  with  the  churches  of  the  WCC  making 
more  definite  the  unity  which  they  seek.  The  Report  of  the  Section  on  Unity 
declares  : 

We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  his  gift  to  his 
Church  is  made  visible  as  all  in  each  place  who  are  baptised  into  Jesus 
Christ  and  confess  him  as  Lord  and  Saviour  are  brought  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  one  fully  committed  fellowship,  holding  the  one  apostolic  faith, 
preaching  the  one  Gospel,  breaking  the  one  bread,  joining  in  common 
prayers  and  having  a  corporate  life  reaching  out  in  witness  and  service  to 
all  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  united  with  the  whole  Christian  fellowship 
in  all  places  and  all  ages  in  such  wise  that  ministry  and  members  are 
accepted  by  all,  and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion 
requires  for  the  tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  people. 

While  “this  brief  description  of  our  objective  leaves  many  questions 
unanswered,”  the  definiteness  of  the  goal  defined  here  is  of  tremendous  signif¬ 
icance  for  the  future  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  Church. 

Fighting  the  Tradition  of  Pietism.  The  discussions  and  reports  of  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly  reaffirm  Evanston  about  the  Church’s  service  to  society 
and  state  and  international  relations  in  a  new  and  challenging  manner.  For 
instance,  the  idea  of  Responsible  Society  has  been  spelt  out  with  greater 
relevance  to  the  concrete  relation  of  freedom,  order  and  power  which  exist 
in  the  revolutionary  situations  of  various  continents.  And  the  new  studies 
authorised  by  the  Assembly  on  the  Church’s  role  in  relation  to  the  new  dyna¬ 
mism  of  developed  and  underdeveloped  societies  may  give  greater  guidance  to 
the  churches  in  the  coming  years.  The  Evanston  resolution  against  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination  has  been  reaffirmed  and  the  churches  were 
urged  : 

to  act  more  resolutely  than  they  have  heretofore,  “to  renounce  all  forms 
of  segregation  or  discrimination  and  to  work  for  their  abolition  within 
their  own  life  and  within  society”. 

On  the  question  of  disarmament  and  world  peace,  what  emerged  was  a 
compromise  statement  which  though  satisfying  none  was  the  best  that  could 
be  said  together  by  the  Assembly.  I  quote  it  here  : 
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The  recent  violations  of  the  moratorium  on  nuclear  bomb  testing  have 
shocked  the  nations  into  a  new  realization  of  the  acute  danger  and  horror 
of  modern  warfare.  Churches  must  protest  against  the  accelerating  arms 
race  and  the  mounting  terror  which  it  portends.  The  First  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1948  clearly  recognized  that  war  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  War  in  its  newer  forms  is  understood  not  only 
by  Christians  but  by  the  general  conscience  of  the  nations  as  an  offence 
against  both  the  world  of  nature  and  the  race  of  man,  threatening  annihi¬ 
lation  and  laying  on  mankind  an  unbearable  burden  of  cost  and  terror. 
The  use  of  indiscriminate  weapons  must  now  be  condemned  by  the  churches 
as  an  affront  to  the  Creator  and  a  denial  of  the  very  purposes  of  the  Creation. 
Christians  must  refuse  to  place  their  ultimate  trust  in  war  and  nuclear 
weapons.  In  this  situation  the  churches  must  never  cease  warning  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  dangers,  and  they  must  repudiate  absolutely  the  growing 
conviction  in  some  quarters  that  the  use  of  mass  destruction  weapons 
has  become  inevitable.  Christians  must  press  most  urgently  upon  their 
governments  as  a  first  step  towards  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons, 
never  to  get  themselves  into  a  position  in  which  they  contemplate  the 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Christians  must  also  maintain  that  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  or  other  forms  of  major  violence,  against  centres  of 
population  is  in  no  circumstances  reconcilable  with  the  demands  of  the 
Christian  Gospel. 

In  all  these,  one  had  the  feeling  that  the  fight  against  the  tradition  of 
“pietism”  (i.e.  withdrawal  from  the  world  of  social  structures  and  power 
politics),  deeply  entrenched  in  the  Churches  and  Missions,  was  carried  to 
a  more  or  less  successful  conclusion. 

Portugal  in  Angola.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  regret  at  the  trends  which 
were  evident  in  the  Assembly’s  debate  on  the  resolution  of  the  CCIA  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Angola.  I  am  not  very  much  worried  about  what  effects  the  half¬ 
heartedness  the  Assembly  showed  in  condemning  Portugal  in  Angola  will 
have  on  the  course  of  events  in  Africa.  Fortunately,  the  churches  do  not  have 
such  decisive  influence  to  counter  the  winds  of  change  blowing  in  Africa. 
There  may  be  some  regrets  that  the  churches  once  again  helped  the  revival 
of  a  western  image  about  itself  in  the  non- western  world.  But  there  is  nothing 
new  in  it.  So  let  it  go.  But  what  troubles  me  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  attempt 
to  defeat  the  resolution  proposed,  appeal  was  made  to  all  the  false  images  of 
the  Church’s  relation  to  the  world  which  we  have  been  fighting  against  in  the 
name  of  a  renewal  of  the  churches’  effective  witness  and  service.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  nostalgia  for  “Christendom”  of  the  Christian  forces 
of  the  Establishment  in  the  West,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  debate  and  the 
voting.  The  other  appeal  was  to  pietism.  The  argument  that  the  WCC 
should  be  satisfied  with  declaring  timeless  truths  and  should  not  make  timely 
intervention  in  concrete  situations  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  whole  philosophy 
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on  which  the  WCC  Commission  on  International  Affairs  is  based.  But  what 
depressed  me  most  was  the  fact  that  many  Asian  friends  voted  for  this  approach, 
thus  showing  how  deep  still  is  the  tradition  of  a  non-political  pietism  in  the 
Asian  Churches.  The  other  argument  that  Portugal  should  not  be  singled 
out  because  there  are  many  situations  which  involve  violation  of  human 
rights  in  the  world  is  mischievous  in  the  extreme.  The  problem  of  Portugal 
in  Angola  is  singularly  different.  It  is  not  a  question  of  political  system  or 
ideology  that  we  are  considering  in  Angola,  but  the  indiscriminate  killing  of 
people  pursued  as  government  policy.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  all  men  are 
sinful,  or  that  many  situations  exist  where  human  rights  are  more  or  less 
denied,  does  not  excuse  the  Christian  Church  from  singling  out  for  condem¬ 
nation  cases  where  there  is  not  merely  a  declaration  of  an  inhuman  policy  but 
of  actual  wanton  destruction  of  human  life.  Where  such  a  policy  is  system¬ 
atically  pursued,  it  is  no  more  political  ideas  and  techniques  we  are  dealing 
with.  In  such  a  context  defence  of  man  is  a  matter  of  confession  of  Christ. 
Did  the  bloc  votes  of  European  friends  against  the  CCIA  resolution  mean 
that  the  European  churches  are  beginning  to  forget  what  they  were  learning 
from  the  Hitler  days  that  confession  of  Christ  and  defence  of  man’s  humanity 
do  go  together  in  certain  situations  ?  Or  is  there  another  interpretation  of  what 
happened  in  New  Delhi  ? 
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The  only  thing  these  four  books  have  in  common  is  that  the  subject  of  each  of 
them  is  approached  historically.  Dr.  Stuber’s  volume  “How  we  got  our  denomina¬ 
tions”  is  a  revision  of  an  earlier  work  and  is  described  as  a  “Primer  of  Church 
History.”  It  is  written  for  an  American  readership,  but  since  so  many  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  denominations  have  their  roots  in  Europe  and  echo  the  political,  social  and 
religious  conflicts  of  Europe  the  book  presents  information  in  a  summary  form 
which  may  well  prove  useful  throughout  the  English  speaking  world. 

The  book,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts  —  the  Early  Church,  the  Ancient 
Catholic  Church,  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  Modern  Church  —  is  meant  for 
study  groups,  and  each  chapter  ends  with  suggestions  for  short  essays,  oral  discussion, 
or  study  projects.  I  can  imagine  that  pastors  would  find  this  a  very  useful  manual 
for  use  in  youth  groups  or  preparation  classes  for  church  membership. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  subject  of  denominations  in  cooperative  action  — 
and  in  this  Dr.  Stuber  offers  brief  notes  upon  the  history  and  character  of  the  modem 
ecumenical  bodies.  The  approach  here  is  open  to  a  criticism  which  the  very  title 
of  the  chapter  suggests  —  for  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  modern  ecumenical 
bodies  if  the  assumption  is  that  the  denominations  are  fundamental  and  the  ecumenical 
bodies  are  expressions  of  cooperative  activity.  The  author  would  have  done  better 
service  to  his  readers  and  to  study  groups  if  in  his  revision  his  last  chapter  had 
dealt  with  the  way  in  which  we  are  losing  our  denominations  and  the  role  of  the 
ecumenical  bodies  as  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  movement  for  Christian 
unity. 

A  scholar  who  is  known  for  his  serious  work  risks  his  reputation  when  he  attempts 
a  small  and  popular  work.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  late  Dean  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  Dr.  Norman  Sykes,  gave  a  moment’s  thought  to  his  reputation  when  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  in  1952  to  give  a 
series  of  talks  in  its  European  Programme  on  the  English  religious  tradition  and 
its  influence  in  the  development  of  Church,  State  and  Society  in  England.  It  is 
to  suggest  that  those  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sykes’  other  works  might  expect  to  be 
disappointed  when  they  picked  up  a  small  “paper  back”  from  his  pen  thinking  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  a  “pot-boiler”  or  an  inadequate  summary  of  a  larger  study. 
This  suggestion  is  without  foundation.  This  revised  edition  of  the  talks  which  were 
first  published  in  1953  conveys  all  the  freshness  and  care  of  a  scholar  who  accepted 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  a  large  audience  as  a  challenge  to  his  powers  of 
communication.  Here  in  small  compass  is  an  indication  of  a  vast  hinterland  of 
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learning  the  resources  of  which  have  been  mobilised  to  interpret  in  understandable 
forms  one  of  the  movements,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  them,  which  have  shaped  the 
life  of  a  nation. 

All  this  is  presented  in  a  style  and  language  which  flows  smoothly  and  is  so 
readable  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  the  book  down. 

Dr.  Sykes  was  a  very  distinguished  Anglican  clergyman,  but  the  reader  who  was 
unaware  of  the  author’s  confessional  allegiance  and  conviction  would  not  be  able 
to  deduce  it  from  reading  this  book.  So  just,  balanced  and  objective  are  Dr.  Sykes’ 
insights  and  interpretation  that  Roman  Catholic  and  Dissenter  alike  cannot  but  feel 
they  have  been  honestly  and  fairly  treated.  If  pastors  in  the  English  speaking  world 
would  teach  the  contents  of  this  book,  and  if  professors  of  church  history  in  theol¬ 
ogical /colleges  would  make  this  the  basis  of  their  approach  before  they  taught 
denominational  history,  the  cause  of  Christian  unity  would  be  better  served. 

“The  Protestant  Mind  of  the  English  Reformation  1570-1640”  by  Charles  and 
Katherine  George,  and  “Worship  and  Theology  in  England  —  from  Watts  and 
Wesley  to  Maurice  1690-1850”  by  Horton  Davies,  both  from  Princeton  University 
Press,  cover  the  formative  years  of  the  English  Reformation  and  its  aftermath. 

The  Georges,  though  engaged  in  historical  research,  do  not  approach  their  task 
chronologically.  They  have  set  out  to  enquire  by  study  of  a  mass  of  material, 
sermons,  pamphlets,  tracts  and  theological  works  (and  what  a  mass  of  material 
there  is  and  how  vituperative  and  intolerant  a  great  deal  of  it)  whether  it  is  possible 
to  speak  of  a  Protestant  mind,  and  if  so,  what  was  it. 

Having  established  their  thesis  in  the  first  95  erudite  pages  they  proceed  to  analyse 
the  influence  in  society,  in  economic,  church  and  family  life,  and  in  doing  so  uncover 
some  of  the  influences  which  made  for  revolution,  and  after  revolution  for  reconcil¬ 
iation.  Here  is  a  book  which  is,  I  imagine,  indispensable  for  the  serious  student 
of  the  period.  For  one  who  has  only  some  acquaintance  with  the  story  of  these 
years  the  book  is  hard  reading.  This  is,  I  think,  due  to  the  liberal  use  of  quotations  — 
no  doubt  necessary,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  switching  from  the  modern  English 
to  the  English  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Sometimes  this  method  gives  the 
impression  of  scissor  and  paste  research,  as  though  the  ideas  in  the  sources  had  not 
been  fully  assimilated  and  integrated  into  the  writer’s  own  reflection  and  thinking. 

The  research  has  been  painstaking  and  thorough  —  the  footnotes,  bibliography 
and  index  not  only  give  evidence  of  this,  but  offer  a  most  valuable  guide  to  those 
whose  interest  in  these  fascinating  years  is  already  kindled. 

Dr.  Davies  will  kindle  such  an  interest  in  those  who  do  not  yet  have  it,  and  deepen 
the  interest  of  those  who  have.  His  book  is  the  first  of  a  several- volume  project, 
we  are  informed ;  this  is  volume  3  and  is  the  first  to  be  published.  It  begins  at  the 
moment  when  the  fires  of  civil  war  had  died,  the  embattled  partisans  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  Cavalier  and  Rounhead,  had  made  peace  —  Dr.  Davies  calls  it  an  armistice  — 
and  the  years  that  follow  map  the  steps  in  the  process  of  reconciliation,  a  process 
not  yet  complete  for  those  who  think  it  can  only  be  completed  in  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  England.  Dr.  Davies  moves  chronologically,  so  that  his  study  has  an 
underlying  narrative.  What  perhaps  makes  this  book  especially  fascinating  is  that 
he  studies  and  expounds  the  changing  forms  of  the  varieties  of  worship  in  which 
the  Reformation,  the  reactions  to  it  and  the  developments  of  it,  were  expressed. 
The  reader  comes  to  share  the  author’s  delight  in  his  discoveries  of  the  forms 
of  dissenting  worship  —  of  marriage  and  burial,  or  in  the  renewal  of  ritual  and 
sacramental  life  through  the  Oxford  movement,  or  of  what  happened  in  White- 
field’s  field  preaching,  or  in  the  society  meetings  and  love  feasts  of  the  Method¬ 
ists.  He  catches,  as  the  author  has  caught,  the  sense  of  liberation  of  the  English 
people  who  already  were  “a  people  of  the  Book  —  and  that  Book  the  Bible,”  as 
they  became  a  people  of  three  Books  —  Bible,  Prayer  Book  and  Hymn  Book. 

Dr.  Davies  not  only  knows  his  sources;  he  has  steeped  himself  in  the  life  and 
thought  and  experience  of  the  times  which  produced  them,  and  he  tells  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard  in  a  clear,  flowing  and  often  arresting  style. 
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If  the  other  volumes  in  this  project  approach  the  excellence  of  this  then  not  only 
will  our  understanding  of  English  religious  life  be  enhanced,  it  will  be  delightfully 
enhanced. 

L.  E.  Cooke. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  A  TIMELY  STUDY 


The  Churches  and  Rapid  Social  Change,  by  Paul  Abrecht.  SCM  Press ,  London 

and  Doubleday  &  Co.,  New  York,  1961,  216  pp.  18s.  and  $3.95. 

Man  in  rapid  Social  Change,  by  Egbert  de  Vries.  SCM  Press ,  London  and 

Doubleday  &  Co.,  New  York,  1961,  240  pp.  21s.  and  $ 4.50 . 

Both  of  these  books  are  products  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  six  years 
study  of  areas  of  “Rapid  Social  Change.”  They  supplement  each  other  extremely 
well.  Paul  Abrecht’s  volume  is  a  running  account  of  what  he  found  to  be  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  attitudes  in  the  churches  and  countries  studied.  It  remains  close  to 
the  materials  of  the  study  and  organizes  tentative  conclusions  with  remarkable 
clarity  and  objectivity.  It  is  somewhat  more  pre-occupied  than  Dr.  de  Vries’s 
volume  with  the  theological  assumptions,  social  attitudes  and  policies  within  the 
churches  themselves.  Dr.  de  Vries  in  his  volume  stands  back  more  from  the  specific 
materials  of  this  study,  though  he  uses  them  a  great  deal,  and  provides  an  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  forces  and  structures  and  human  effects  that  are  generally 
found  in  situations  of  rapid  social  change.  Dr.  de  Vries  combines  academic  expertness 
in  the  fields  of  sociology  and  economics  with  first  hand  contacts  with  most  of  the 
areas  studied  both  as  a  representative  for  years  of  the  International  Bank  and  as 
a  churchman  who  lived  for  decades  in  Asia  and  who  more  recently  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  committee  supervising  the  Rapid  Social  Change  study.  Both  of  these  authors 
refer  frequently  to  the  specific  reports  of  research  on  particular  areas  and  to  the 
many  reports  of  conferences  and  consultations  by  churchmen  which  were  the  most 
important  episodes  in  connection  with  this  study.  Ecumenical  study  consists  more 
of  cooperative  thinking  by  churchmen  about  their  common  problems  than  it  does 
of  basic  research. 

Paul  Abrecht  in  his  own  person  has  been  the  chief  planner  and  unifier  of  the 
whole  process  of  study.  He  has  been  present  at  every  consultation  and  has  personally 
picked  the  minds  of  most  of  the  participants.  I  think  that  his  book  is  of  special 
importance  in  interpreting  the  attitudes  of  Christians  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin 
America  to  the  Christians  in  Europe  and  America  and  especially  to  those  who  make 
policy  in  the  more  powerful  churches.  What  he  says  may  often  come  as  a  shock. 
His  discussion  of  the  limitations  of  the  outlook  of  most  of  the  representatives 
of  missions  in  relation  to  the  current  revolutionary  upheavals  may  be  much  debated 
but  it  should  be  tested  by  those  who  may  at  first  be  critical  by  a  consideration  of  the 
real  lag  between  the  thinking  of  the  most  advanced  missionary  statesmen  and  the 
habits  of  thinking  that  have  developed  in  most  countries  where  missions  have  been 
forced  by  circumstances  to  steer  clear  of  politics.  Missions  brought  to  Asia  and 
Africa  many  of  the  forces  of  social  and  cultural  revolution  and  missionary  institutions 
did  a  great  deal  to  train  the  present  national  leaders  in  many  countries.  But  Abrecht 
believes  that  in  recent  years  the  missions  and  the  churches  have  not  generally  been 
alert  to  the  necessity  of  political  action  or  to  the  creative  elements  in  the  new 
nationalistic  movements.  They  have  remained  too  much  conditioned  by  their 
attachment  to  the  west  and  to  the  presuppositions  and  expectations  of  colonialism. 
He  notes  that  in  some  countries,  especially  in  India,  Christian  leaders  have  broken 
away  from  these  limitations.  The  meeting  of  the  first  Assembly  of  the  East  Asia 
Christian  Conference  (1959)  and  the  Study  Conference  at  Thessalonica  (1959)  where 
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African  churchmen  became  most  articulate  point  to  a  very  definite  change  in  orien¬ 
tation  among  the  younger  churches  which  makes  them  more  relevant  to  the  problems 
of  “nation-building.”  Abrecht’s  discussions  of  the  actual  political  alternatives  which 
Christians  in  these  new  nations  face  and  of  the  role  of  Communism  in  the  minds 
of  some  Christians  as  a  means  of  social  and  economic  development  are  most  illumin¬ 
ating. 

I  think  that,  while  Paul  Abrecht  has  written  the  book  that  may  have  the  more 
immediate  influence  on  the  attitudes  of  churchmen  in  the  west  toward  the  problems 
of  their  fellow  Christians  in  the  younger  churches,  Dr.  de  Vries  has  written  a  book 
that  should  be  for  a  longer  time  a  basis  for  study  by  western  churchmen,  especially 
in  theological  schools  and  among  mission  boards.  Most  important  is  the  way  in 
which  de  Vries  shows  in  some  depth  the  cultural  and  human  effects  of  the  external 
political  and  economic  changes  that  are  taking  place.  Acceptance  of  the  need  for 
national  independence,  for  a  form  of  nationalism  so  long  as  it  does  not  become 
absolute,  for  technology  and  industrialization  and  for  a  rising  standard  of  living, 
is  obvious  to  most  of  us.  But  too  little  attention  is  given  to  how  these  changes  affect 
the  human  personality,  how  they  influence  family  life,  how  they  are  to  be  related 
to  changes  in  education,  how  they  leave  masses  of  people  uprooted  from  their  tradi¬ 
tional  sources  of  emotional  security,  how  they  affect  motivations  for  work,  etc.,  etc. 
Dr.  de  Vries  is  illuminating  in  his  discussion  of  these  problems  and  in  his  presenting 
of  much  factual  material  about  such  matters  as  population  growth  and  the  problems 
of  economic  planning  and  of  international  trade. 

Abrecht  will  lead  and  sometimes  provoke  western  readers  into  new  thoughts 
about  what  is  happening  in  churches  in  other  lands.  Dr.  de  Vries  will  provide 
thorough  analysis  and  factual  material  for  them  and  he  will  provide  a  tool  for  self¬ 
understanding  for  the  most  thoughtful  leaders  of  the  younger  churches. 

John  C.  Bennett. 

SERVICE  BY  THE  CONGREGATION 

Diakonie  der  Gemeinde,  Arbeitsbuch  fur  die  Nachstenhilfe,  edited  by  Hans 

Christoph  von  Hase,  Lettner-Verlag ,  Berlin-Stuttgart ,  280  pp. 

This  is  a  handbook  for  ministers,  other  church  workers  and  especially  lay  people, 
with  a  catalogue  of  needs  and  opportunities  for  practical  service  —  diakonia  —  by 
the  Christian  congregations  in  Germany  today.  It  is  the  first  of  3  volumes  : 

Vol.  1  :  Work  with  average  people  in  every  local  congregation 

Service  to  youth,  such  as  Kindergarten,  vacations  and  camps,  guardian¬ 
ship,  legal  protection  of  youth. 

Service  to  couples  and  families  (seminars  for  couples,  help  for  mothers, 
family  vacations). 

Service  to  the  sick. 

Service  to  old  people. 

Vol.  2  :  Service  to  those  with  special  problems,  such  as  to  the  mentally  sick,  juvenile 
delinquents,  former  prisoners,  criminals,  etc. 

Vol.  3  :  Service  by  Christians  outside  their  local  congregations  :  in  Christian  hospi¬ 
tals,  on  behalf  of  persecuted  and  suffering  Christians  in  other  churches, 
to  alleviate  the  hunger  in  the  world,  to  promote  a  better  social  order. 

These  three  volumes  are  part  of  a  series  of  books  edited  by  Christian  Berg  and 
Gerhard  Noske  on  the  task  of  Christians  in  a  changing  world  and  a  changing  society. 

In  the  first  chapter  “Rediscovering  the  serving  congregation,”  H.  C.  von  Hase 
points  out  that  our  congregations  in  Germany  often  have  lost  the  fullness  of  Christian 
Ufe.  Their  body  is  “half-paralysed”  :  good  preaching  and  teaching  is  not  enough, 
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hands  and  feet  must  be  put  to  work.  Although  Germany  holds  the  ecumenical 
record  in  numbers  of  Christian  charity  institutions,  the  local  church  has  usually 
no  part  in  this  work.  The  suggestions  of  the  book  take  account  of  the  latest  socio¬ 
logical  research  and  of  changed  conditions  in  society  such  as  the  mobility  of  modern 
man  which  often  are  not  seen  by  the  churches.  The  state  has  taken  over  many 
social  functions  formerly  carried  out  by  Christian  congregations,  yet  all  the  functions 
of  a  welfare  state  cannot  provide  for  the  basic  human  “right  of  love.”  Another 
introductory  chapter  by  H.  Herrmann  deals  with  the  responsibility  of  the  congre¬ 
gations  for  Christians  in  social  work  professions  as  well  as  for  schools  of  social 
work.  In  some  fields  we  have  good  cooperation,  such  as  between  doctors  and  min¬ 
isters,  or  in  the  work  of  telephone  counselling,  but  in  other  fields  such  as  social 
work  in  factories,  in  homes  for  the  aged  and  others,  most  congregations  have  lost 
all  contact. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  fields  of  work  within  the 
congregation.  The  different  authors  —  each  a  specialist  in  his  field  —  give  concrete 
facts  about  needs  and  tell  of  well-tested  ways  to  tackle  them,  and  also  explain  how 
to  find  and  train  helpers.  The  chapter  “Protection  of  youth”  for  example  gives 
a  brief  summary  of  the  content  of  the  3  main  relevant  laws  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic :  the  law  for  the  protection  of  youth  in  public ;  the  law  concerning  the 
distribution  of  printed  matter  endangering  youth  ;  the  law  for  the  protection  of 
working  youth.  The  importance  of  the  laws  is  explained  and  how  local  groups  can 
help  not  only  to  enforce  them,  but  to  protect  young  people  from  dangerous  influences, 
by  working  with  movie  theaters,  observing  literature,  writing  to  newspapers, 
writing  to  local  plant  managers,  working  with  youth  groups,  coordinating  different 
attempts,  etc.  A  great  opportunity  seems  to  lie  today  with  work  with  families : 
congregations  have  arranged  for  groups  of  families  to  enjoy  inexpensive  vacations 
together  and  at  the  same  time  experience  Christian  family  living.  Courses  on  marriage 
are  in  great  demand,  and  the  most  popular  branch  of  women’s  work  is  concerned 
with  the  development  of  mothers’  schools  for  working  women,  with  courses  in 
housekeeping  and  Christian  homemaking.  A  large  field  is  that  of  help  to  overworked 
mothers.  Of  course  some  of  these  tasks  require  the  setting  up  of  more  organisation 
than  a  local  congregation  can  cope  with ;  nevertheless  the  congregation  has  to 
contribute  voluntary  helpers  to  work  with  fulltime  specialists,  and  local  follow-up 
work. 

This  book  is  very  practical  and  concrete  and  together  with  the  special  literature 
listed  in  it,  as  well  as  with  the  volumes  yet  to  be  published,  it  will  be  a  real  help 
for  congregations  attempting  to  recover  the  “fulness  of  witness.”  Any  group  should 
be  able  to  find  here  a  start  to  action.  —  Of  course,  this  very  concreteness  involves 
a  difficulty  for  readers  in  countries  outside  Germany  :  a  lot  of  the  new  approaches 
have  to  be  translated  into  other  circumstances.  But  it  is  an  interesting  example  of 
a  helpful  tool  and  may  inspire  some  other  Churches  to  edit  such  a  symposium  for 
their  own  use  —  and  even  this  one  is  perhaps  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  at  least  it 
sometimes  refers  to  practices  in  other  countries. 

Franz  von  Hammerstein. 


THE  RECOVERY  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  BIBLE 

The  Meaning  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  Louis  Bouyer,  trans.  Mary  Perkins  Ryan, 
Darton,  Longman  &  Todd ,  London ,  1960,  259  pp.  35s. 

The  English  Bible,  by  F.  F.  Bruce,  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1961, 
234  pp.  $5.75. 

The  New  English  Bible,  New  Testament,  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1961 
(popular  edition),  432  pp.  8s.  6d. 
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The  New  English  Bible,  New  Testament  (Library  edition ),  Oxford  University 
Press,  Cambridge  University  Press,  London,  1961,  447  pp.  21s. 

The  Bible  in  the  Age  of  Science,  by  Alan  Richardson,  SCM  Press,  London,  1961, 
192  pp.  5s. 

Take  and  Read,  by  E.  H.  Robertson,  SCM  Press,  London,  1961,  128  pp.  8s.  6d. 

The  Bible  in  our  Time,  by  E.  H.  Robertson  (titles  of  first  four  volumes :  The  Recovery 
of  Confidence,  Bible  Weeks,  The  Bible  in  the  British  Scene,  The  Bible  in  East 
Germany),  published  for  United  Bible  Societies  by  SCM  Press,  London,  1961 
(German  edition  of  first  published  under  title  :  Die  Neuentdeckung  der  Bibel 
by  Lutherisches  Verlagshaus,  Berlin ,  1961),  81  pp.  4s. 

“Rediscovery  of  the  Bible” :  this  summarised  the  findings  and  gave  its  title  to 
a  document  published  exactly  twenty  years  ago  by  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation,  arising  out  of  a  survey  made  among  students  and  young  people  on 
their  attitude  vis-a-vis  the  Bible.  This  publication  hailed  the  dawn  of  a  new,  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  the  Christian  Holy  Scriptures.  Since  then  the  movement  has 
gained  momentum  and  has  pushed  out  in  all  directions.  The  books  under  review 
here  give  us  a  fresh  opportunity  to  follow  its  development. 

Thus,  Louis  Bouyer’s  The  Meaning  of  Sacred  Scripture  helps  us  to  share  in  the 
exciting  renewal  of  interest  in  the  Bible  seen  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  today. 
(A  French  version  appeared  in  1951,  entitled  :  La  Bible  et  l’Evangile,  Les  Editions 
du  Cerf.) 

Father  Bouyer  wants  to  deepen  and  correct  his  readers’  understanding  of  the 
Bible  by  enabling  them  to  apprehend  something  of  the  complex  network  of  the 
convergent  underlying  themes  which  form  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  which  evolve 
there  to  form  what  might  be  called  the  evangelical  core  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  To  quote  the  author’s  conception  :  “The  Word  of  God  did  not  make  itself 
heard  little  by  little  by  the  addition  of  truth  to  truth,  going  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex...  The  development  of  revelation  in  the  Bible  appears  to  be  more  like 
that  of  a  theme  which  enriches  itself  by  continuously  taking  on  new  harmonies, 
to  the  point  where  it  finally  takes  possession  of  our  whole  mental  and  spiritual 
universe.”  (p.  224) 

It  is  to  the  description  of  this  “deepening  of  truths,  very  simple  and  very  rich, 
which  were  given  from  the  beginning  and  make  up  the  unity  of  the  divine  Word”  (id.) 
that  Father  Bouyer,  moving  from  book  to  book  across  the  Bible  (he  follows  their 
generally  accepted  chronological  order),  has  devoted  this  publication,  which  is  full 
of  captivating  insights. 

This  approach  to  the  Bible  has  a  close  affinity  in  spirit  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Prof.  A.  Richardson  at  the  end  of  his  book,  The  Bible  in  the  Age  of 
Science.  There  he  shows  how  the  radical  revolution  which  the  world  completed  in 
the  last  centuries,  both  in  the  field  of  scientific  knowledge  and  in  that  of  historical 
thinking,  led  to  a  parallel  transformation  in  theological  thinking  and  in  renewed 
insights  about  the  biblical  revelation.  With  a  concise,  sympathetic  and  careful 
approach,  the  place  given  to  the  Bible  in  the  main  theological  currents  of  the  last 
150  years  is  characterised  and  critically  analysed  :  Schleiermacher,  Baur,  Ritschl, 
Harnack,*; Barth,  Bultmann  and  their  schools;  the  Heilsgeschichte  theology  and 
finally,  Austin  Farrer’s  “Theology  of  images”  which  prolonged  certain  insights 
already  put  forward  by  Archbishop  Temple,  and  for  which  the  author  shows  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy.  (One  is  only  surprised  to  find  in  this  setting  and  among  the  fruits 
of  the  amazing  amount  of  knowledge  and  reading  displayed  by  the  author,  no  reference 
at  all  to  the  approach  to  this  subject  by  modern  Roman  Catholic  theologians.) 
For  centuries  the  understanding  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  emerged  from  the 
processes  of  theological  thinking  only  as  a  coarsely  refined  metal,  still  mixed  with 
a  good  deal  of  dross.  “The  rise  of  scientific  method,  both  in  the  natural  sciences 
and  in  history,  has  made  the  true  nature  of  the  Bible  as  testimony  of  God’s  revelation 
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in  history  more  clear  to  us  than  it  had  ever  been  in  pre-scientific  times.”  In  the 
age  of  science,  A.  Richardson’s  expression  of  confidence  in  the  Bible  is  a  welcome 
tonic. 

E.  H.  Robertson’s  booklets  in  the  SCM  series,  The  Bible  in  our  Time  and  in 
other  of  his  writings,  like  Take  and  Read ,  bring  us  back  to  the  descriptive  analysis 
of  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  our  present  age.  Just  as  “the  rediscovery  of  the  Bible” 
may  have  correctly  described  the  place  of  the  Bible  twenty  years  ago,  so  “the  recovery 
of  confidence”  is  an  apt  summary  of  the  present  position.  In  these  volumes  E.  H. 
Robertson  shares  with  his  readers  the  results  of  several  years  of  inquiry  and  exper¬ 
iment  in  the  use  of  the  Bible.  They  are  concrete,  actual,  challenging.  Recovery 
in  confidence,  indeed,  but  how  weak  and  small  a  resurgence  still !  Take  and  Read 
gives  a  number  of  practical  data  on  how  to  organise  and  run  Bible  studies.  Bible 
Weeks  describes  a  number  of  experiments  made  in  Britain,  USA  and  Uganda  of 
weeks  of  corporate  interdenominational  Bible  study,  a  movement  which  since  those 
experiments  took  place  has  gained  considerable  impetus  in  Britain  and  is  now 
spreading  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

1961  has  been  celebrated  as  Bible  Year  in  Britain,  marking  the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  “never  authorised”  A.  V.  and  the  year  of  publication  of  the  first  fruits  (the 
New  Testament)  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  New  English  Bible.  F.  F.  Bruce, 
in  his  book  The  English  Bible ,  has  produced  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  English 
versions  of  the  Bible  ;  one  of  the  most  welcome  features  of  the  book  is  the  well-chosen 
and  easy-to-compare  quotations  of  these  versions.  Obviously  the  study  cannot  be 
exhaustive.  The  reader,  however,  might  have  welcomed  a  paragraph  or  two  on  the 
American  Standard  Version,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  British  Revised  Version. 
A  complete  list  of  translations  published  in  English  would  also  have  formed  a  useful 
appendix. 

Of  the  1961  translation,  too  much  would  need  to  be  said  for  the  space  available 
here.  That  well  over  two-and-a-half  million  copies  have  already  been  sold  is  an 
indication  of  the  interest  it  aroused.  That  so  few  negative  criticisms  were  made 
is  a  witness  to  its  outstanding  qualities.  That  plans  should  be  afoot  to  produce  it  in 
diglot  form  along  with  Japanese,  and  possibly  with  other  translations  later,  is  a 
sign  of  its  significance  for  Bible  students  and  translators  all  over  the  world. 

Olivier  Beguin. 


TESTAMENT  OF  A  YWCA  LEADER 

Women  and  the  New  East  by  Ruth  Frances  Woodsmall,  with  a  foreword  by 
Bayard  Dodge  (illustrated),  The  Middle  East  Institute ,  Washington ,  D.C.,  1960, 
436  pp.  $ 5.50 . 

The  startling  fact  that  “the  customs  of  two  thirds  of  the  women  of  the  world  are 
changing  to  a  greater  extent  in  our  lifetime  than  they  have  changed  during  the  past 
two  hundred  years,”  according  to  Dr.  Bayard  Dodge,  President  Emeritus  of  the 
American  University  of  Beirut,  is  reason  enough  to  indicate  the  value  of  this  new 
publication.  “Women  and  the  New  East”  based  on  extensive  travels  in  1956  and  1957 
presents  material  on  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Indonesia  and  India. 
Together  with  a  similar  study  made  in  1954-1955  of  the  “Role  of  Women”  in  Lebanon, 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordan  and  Syria,  the  new  book  is  a  “companion”  piece  to  an  earlier 
book  by  the  same  author,  “Moslem  Women  Enter  a  New  World”,  1936. 

In  his  foreword  Dr.  Dodge  expresses  the  conviction  that  “it  may  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  most  fundamental  movement  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  the  freeing  of  women  of  Asia  and  Africa  from  purdah  and  the  harem.”  “No 
wonder  a  Moslem  writer  has  recently  said  that  a  country  with  veiled  women  is  like 
a  body  with  only  one  lung,”  he  adds.  With  the  tidal  wave  of  new  nations  and  the 
speed  of  their  industrialization,  combined  with  the  drawing  together  into  a  world 
community  through  communications  and  commerce  and  the  facts  of  economic 
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interdependence,  no  country  can  longer  afford  to  be  one-lunged.  All  its  resources 
are  needed  and  at  a  premium.  This  makes  the  contents  of  this  book  of  special 
importance  in  the  process  of  righting  a  lop-sided  social  order. 

As  the  title  indicates  “Women  and  the  New  East”  is  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  women  and  deals  not  only  with  their  changing  status  but  their  increasing 
participation  in  all  areas  of  life. 

Before  plunging  into  the  text  itself,  it  is  worth  beginning  with  a  look  at 
the  index.  In  a  most  practical  and  serviceable  way,  the  index  cuts  across  all 
the  six  countries  with  the  main  areas  of  concern  with  which  the  book  deals  : 
economic  life,  education,  health,  political  life,  rural  welfare  and  women’s  organ¬ 
izations  as  a  factor  in  national  life.  In  fact,  the  book  could  have  been  written  with 
these  subject  headings  as  well  as  by  its  present  sub-division  by  countries.  Miss 
Woodsmall,  however,  did  not  wish  to  be  put  into  the  position  of  having  to  make 
any  comparisons  as  between  countries,  and  this  might  have  been  difficult  to  avoid 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  categories.  That  countries  which  are  behind  must  catch 
up  becomes  apparent  when  reading  about  the  urgency  for  advances  in  education, 
more  progress  in  health  work,  the  crying  need  for  rural  welfare  as  well  as  for  urban 
welfare  work.  Such  countries  need  all  their  available  power  —  both  of  men  and 
women,  if  they  are  to  gain  a  position  of  self  respect  among  the  family  of  nations 
in  a  world  society.  There  are  rather  saddening  glimpses  of  backward  conditions 
still  existing :  —  the  wistful  faces  of  the  child  labourers  at  their  carpet  looms  :  the 
hampering  effects  of  illiteracy,  the  failure  to  provide  primary  education ;  the  intol¬ 
erable  and  needless  sickness  and  suffering  —  needless  because  the  means  to  overcome 
them  are  long  since  known  and  available  for  the  use  of  governments  which  care. 
Miss  Woodsmall  has  been  in  personal  touch  with  those  in  public  and  private  life 
in  the  countries  she  writes  about,  who  do  care.  This  gives  an  optimistic  note  emerging 
from  the  multitudinous  conversations  with  individuals  and  in  small  discussion  groups. 

“Women  and  the  New  East”  has  tremendous  practical  value  for  anyone  identified 
with  one  of  the  several  special  interests  :  —  teaching,  nursing,  rural  welfare,  family 
planning  etc.  Technical  assistance  workers,  representatives  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations  will  find  for  their  use  the  names  of  key  organizations,  of 
outstanding  leaders,  of  projects  being  undertaken,  invaluable  to  them  in  their  work. 
There  is  a  veritable  panorama  of  the  work  of  the  Specialized  Organizations  relating 
to  the  United  Nations,  a  boon  to  anyone  in  the  professions  at  work  in  a  given  country. 
Even  for  those  who  are  not  undertaking  concrete  work  assignments  in  any  of  the 
six  countries,  there  is  material  of  value  relative  to  the  urgency  of  the  needs,  and  the 
practical  possibilities  for  increased  mutual  assistance  and  inter-country  aid. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  this  book  is  such  that  when  its  practical  utility 
is  out  of  date  it  will  continue  to  serve  a  real  purpose.  An  escalator  of  rapid  social 
change  in  social,  economic  and  political  conditions  has  been  photographed  as  it  were 
at  one  moment  in  its  motion.  This  moment  serves  as  something  very  concrete  against 
which  to  project  future  photographs  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  indicate  the  speed 
and  nature  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

Of  the  primary  schools  in  Pakistan  at  the  time  of  this  report,  87  %  were  for 
boys  and  13  %  for  girls.  There  is  an  upward  curve  for  the  percentage  of  the  primary 
schools  for  girls.  Ten  or  more  years  from  now,  much  encouragement  can  be  derived 
from  the  marked  improvement.  There  are  many  such  trends  indicated,  and  the 
satisfaction  in  their  future  appraisal  will  be  the  greater  because  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  1956-1957  conditions. 

And  later  on,  when  even  the  trends  are  to  be  measured  differently  and  the  needs 
have  shifted  in  their  urgency  to  other  aspects  of  national  life,  this  book  remains  as 
the  history  of  a  period  in  which  the  doors  of  opportunity  were  opening,  especially 
for  women,  and  the  call  to  accept  responsibilities  in  the  national  life  were  being 
boldly  met  by  both  men  and  women  in  these  particular  parts  of  the  world.  Excellent 
photographs  of  representative  women  leaders  in  each  country  with  brief  biographical 
sketches  in  an  appendix  enhance  the  value  and  human  interest  of  the  book. 
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If  it  had  been  a  volume  on  a  purely  sociological  level,  all  the  valuable  data  in 
the  various  charts  would  have  called  for  technical  treatment  and  appraisal.  If  it  had 
been,  on  the  other  hand,  just  a  travelogue,  there  would  have  been  a  more  journalistic 
style.  That  it  combines  some  of  both  constitutes  its  own  special  quality  and  merit. 
The  rich  context  of  warm  personal  relationships  out  of  which  the  facts  have  been 
garnered,  and  the  authentic  first-hand  ring  of  the  experience  in  each  of  the  areas 
of  human  endeavor  combine  to  make  a  book  for  which  the  reading  public  can  be 
greatly  indebted  both  to  the  author  and  to  the  Middle  East  Institute  for  making 
it  possible. 

Helen  Morton. 


THE  CATHOLICS  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Les  catholiques  et  la  politique,  by  A.  Delmasure.  Preface  by  Mgr.  Pierre 

Tiberghien.  La  Colombe ,  Editions  du  Vieux-Colombier,  Paris,  1960.  379  pp. 

NF  12.—. 

Wirtschaft  und  Gesellschaft  Heute.  III.  Zeitfragen  1955-1959,  by  Oswald 

von  Nell-Breuning.  Herder  Verlag,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1960.  424  pp.  DM  27.50. 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  Pope  Leo  XIII  published  an  impressive  series  of 
encyclicals  dealing  with  all  the  problems  raised  by  modem  society,  thus  supplying 
Catholicism  with  doctrinal  bases  for  its  social  concepts.  His  work  was  continued 
by  his  successors,  so  that  today  Catholicism  possesses  a  solid  basis  for  its  teaching. 

But  it  is  not  everyone  who  could  read  the  flood  of  encyclicals  published  by  the 
last  six  Popes.  Studying  them  and  sorting  out  the  parts  relating  to  the  same  subject 
in  order  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  by  cross-checking,  is  a  task  which  only 
a  specialist  can  undertake  with  success.  We  therefore  welcome  this  book  by 
A.  Delmasure  who  has  tackled  the  difficult,  and  often  dangerous,  task  of  describing 
Catholic  doctrine  with  regard  to  politics,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Popes  from  Leo  XIII  to  John  XXIII.  The  book  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from 
papal  pronouncements  ;  the  author  merely  arranges  them,  and  finks  the  quotations 
together  with  brief  comments. 

This  book,  which  has  been  granted  the  “Imprimatur,”  will  render  good  service 
to  every  Christian  who  is  concerned  for  social  action.  Protestants  will  envy  the 
unity  and  logic  of  the  Catholic  teaching  on  this  matter,  and  will  be  surprised  by  its 
courage  and  greatness.  However,  it  would  be  useless  to  blame  Catholicism  for  the 
activities  of  certain  Catholics,  especially  as  Mr.  Delmasure’s  aim  is  precisely  to  draw 
attention  again  to  the  teaching  of  the  Popes,  as  indicated  by  the  witty  remark  of  a 
Communist  printed  in  the  book  :  “It  is  not  the  Papal  Encyclicals  for  which  I  reproach 
you  ;  I  reproach  you  because  of  the  contempt  with  which  Catholics  treat  them. . .” 

Onfthis  point  (as  on  others  !)  Catholic  teaching  shows  great  consistency.  To 
criticise  it  would  lead  us  too  far  ;  a  single  comment  must  suffice.  The  author  endeav¬ 
ours  to  show  that  the  interest  of  the  state  is  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Church,  for 
the  latter  provides  the  state  with  an  ethic  without  which  in  the  long  run  it  could  not 
survive.  This  brings  up  the  eternal  ambition  of  the  Roman  Church  “. . .  to  build 
up  the  Christian  society”  (Pius  XI,  Encyclical  “Divini  Redemptoris,”  19th  March, 
1937).  Rome’s  concern  to  maintain  what  has  been  achieved,  to  “choose  the  lesser 
evil,”  has  led  it  to  tolerate  and  even  to  support  authoritarian  regimes  which  pretend 
to  be  Catholic,  and  which  jeer  at  certain  principles  such  as  freedom  of  conscience, 
so  warmly  defended  by  Mr.  Delmasure. 

The  last  150  pages  deal  with  laicite  and  lalcisme ,  a  problem  which  always  raises 
hot  discussions  in  France  and  Belgium. 

The  teaching  of  the  Popes,  described  with  remarkable  clearness  by  Mr.  Delmasure, 
on  many  points  deserves  to  be  put  into  practice  by  all  Christians.  Nevertheless  those 
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who  are  familiar  with  the  New  Testament  will  be  troubled  by  the  disparity  between 
the  frequently  revolutionary  words  and  life  of  Christ  and  this  papal  doctrine  which 
is  so  reasonable,  so  wise,  so  clever  in  avoiding  extremes. 

*  *  * 


Rome  condemned  economic  liberalism  and  regards  the  state  as  the  arbiter  of 
individual  interests.  Politics  and  economics  are  two  inter-dependent  sciences  ;  if  the 
two  books  under  review  here  are  compared,  that  by  Mr.  Delmas  might  be  entitled 
“the  principles”  and  that  by  Professor  Oswald  von  Nell-Breuning  “some  applications.” 
In  fact,  the  latter  tries  to  apply  the  teaching  of  Rome  to  every  aspect  of  social  life. 

Professor  Nell-Breuning’ s  book  consists  of  a  number  of  articles  and  lectures 
written  between  1955  and  1959.  They  deal  with  current  problems  facing  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  It  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  volumes,  of  which  the  first  two  were 
published  in  1956  and  1957. 

The  author  is  not  one  of  the  many  people  in  Germany  who  think  that  Western 
society  is  synonymous  with  Christian  society.  In  his  view,  our  society  is  centred 
upon  the  market  to  such  an  extent  (“heartlessly,  like  a  calculating-machine”)  that 
it  may  more  correctly  be  described  as  a  “commercialized  society”.  This  upsets  the 
balance  of  the  family,  which  every  system  of  Christian  ethics  regards  as  the  basic 
cell  of  society  and  which  is  free  from  commercialization.  The  family  fives  on  the 
wage,  but  the  wage  is  determined  by  the  market ;  it  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to 
the  needs  of  the  family.  The  family  is  dying  out ;  often  there  are  no  children,  or 
only  one  or  two,  and  it  cannot  provide  for  the  old  people.  The  state  should  therefore 
intervene,  not  by  substituting  itself  for  the  family  (the  Marxist  solution  !)  but  by 
putting  it  on  its  feet  again. 

Concern  for  the  family  is  connected  with  the  author’s  interest  in  those  of  this 
compatriots  who  five  in  the  Soviet  zone.  He  analyses  the  reasons  which  induce 
refugees  to  flee  from  the  Socialist  regime,  and  proves  that  these  reasons  are  negative. 
There  is  no  terror  in  Western  Germany,  and  no  coercion  by  the  police.  The  refugees 
do  not  leave  because  they  are  attracted  by  Western  Germany ;  they  leave  in  order 
to  escape  from  Eastern  Germany.  The  author  then  pronounces  what  should  be  the 
axiom  of  the  social  legislation  of  the  German  Federal  Republic :  every  social  law 
should  take  into  account  the  aspiration  of  all  German  people,  both  in  Eastern  and 
in  Western  Germany.  It  should  do  so  because  it  hopes  for  reunion.  The  author 
denounces,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  the  lack  of  any  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  Western 
Germany.  He  instances  the  Bill  to  introduce  a  dynamische  Rente  which  was  not 
passed.  According  to  this  project  the  active  population  would  have  made  adequate 
provision  for  the  old  people  by  assuring  them  of  a  pension  related  to  the  current 
cost  of  living,  and  rising  in  proportion  to  it.  The  active  population  would  have  given 
up  their  surplus  of  material  goods  in  order  to  help  the  generation  who  brought  them 
up.  This  pension  would  have  strengthened  the  family  and  reminded  the  inhabitants 
of  Western  Germany  that  the  community  is  responsible  for  its  weaker  members. 

The  purpose  of  this  long  example  is  to  illustrate  the  wealth  of  Professor  von 
Nell-Breuning’s  thought,  which  is  held  in  high  esteem  both  by  the  members  of  the 
Ministry  for  Industrial  Affairs  in  Western  Germany  and  also  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Association  of  German  Trade  Unions.  In  this  book  one  can  see  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  permeating  into  the  most  secular  spheres  of  public  fife. 

Some  experts  write  in  such  technical  language  that  it  can  only  be  understood  by 
experts.  Professor  Nell-Breuning  avoids  this  pitfall,  whether  he  is  writing  about 
society,  about  German  reunion,  about  the  trade-unions,  about  property  or  about 
the  economy  of  the  market.  His  rapid  style  and  clear  formulation  stimulate  the 
readers’  interest  in  the  most  complex  problems. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Delmasure  and  Professor  von  Nell-Breuning  are  guided  by 
the  same  idea :  the  political  and  economic  problems  of  a  country  concern  every 
citizen,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent,  every  Christian. 

Christian  Lalive  d’Epinay. 

DUTCH  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ECUMENICAL  THINKING 

Oecumene  in  het  Vizier.  Fesstbundel  voor  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  *t  Hooft.  Ten  Have , 

Amsterdam ,  1960 ,  166  pp.  FI.  9  and  10.90. 

De  Kerk  en  de  Pinkstergroepen.  Herderlijk  Schrijven  van  de  Generate  Synode  der 

Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk ,  Boekencentrum ,  Den  Haag ,  1960 ,  79  pp.  FI.  2.50. 

De  Oecumene,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  van  de  Pol.  J.J.  Romen  &  Zonen ,  Roermond  en 

Maaseik ,  1961 ,  137  pp.  FI.  5.50  and  6.50. 

He  Concilie  in  de  Beleving  van  het  Geloof,  by  Prof.  Dr.  C.  A.  Rijk.  De  Toorts , 

Haarlem,  1960,  208  pp. 

Dutch  friends,  admirers  and  students  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft  have  edited 
a  “Festschrift”  on  the  occasion  of  his  60th  birthday.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hoekendijk  calls 
Oecumene  in  het  Vizier  a  “normal  working  book”  in  the  preface,  “a  simple  little 
ecumenical  bouquet,  written  by  sober  Dutchmen.”  Only  one  article,  written  by 
the  veteran  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  Netherlands,  Dr.  Berkelbach  van 
der  Sprenkel,  deals  with  the  person  and  the  work  of  the  man  to  whom  the  whole 
book  pays  a  tribute. 

Most  of  the  articles  deal  with  analysis,  history  and  expectation  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Church  in  Holland,  but  the  world- wide  perspectives  are  not  forgotten.  Dr. 
Kraemer  puts  a  question-mark  against  the  use  of  the  term  Oikoumene  with  reference 
to  the  relations  between  the  world  religions ;  Dr.  Hoekendijk  writes  about  Prose- 
lytism  (this  article  has  been  translated  as  A  Monthly  Letter  about  Evangelism, 
Department  on  Evangelism  WCC) ;  Count  van  Randwijck  meditates  on  Renewal 
and  the  Continuing  Task  of  Missions.  As  a  prelude  to  some  stronger  criticisms 
in  the  Netherlands  of  the  new  Basis  of  the  World  Council,  Dr.  Heering  asks  questions 
about  the  old  one. 

In  the  Netherlands  itself,  the  book  has  been  welcomed  as  a  worthy  tribute  to 
the  person  of  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  and  a  timely  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

The  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  is  a  vocal  community  and  has  expressed 
its  mind  on  many  subjects  during  the  last  years.  I  recall  Pastoral  Letters  on  the  Church 
and  Israel,  the  Church  and  Alcoholism,  the  Church  and  the  Dutch  Association  for 
Sexual  Reform.  The  latest  official  publication  of  the  Synod  is  the  Pastoral  Letter 
on  the  Church  and  the  Pentecostal  Groups. 

The  first  thing  this  little  booklet  (78  pages)  makes  clear  is  that  the  Netherlands 
Reformed  Church  does  not  live  in  isolation.  This  is  expressed  not  only  in  the  many 
quotations  in  the  Letter  from  other  quarters  of  the  church  but  also  in  the  openness 
with  which  the  Pentecostal  contributions  to  an  ongoing  conversation  are  received. 

After  a  short  introduction  indicating  the  necessity  for  breaking  the  silence 
between  the  church  and  the  Pentecostal  Groups,  the  history  of  the  movement  for 
fulfillment  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sketched,  and  Dutch  groups  are  identified  with 
their  leaders  and  publications.  Chapter  III  very  clearly  describes  8  points  by  which 
the  Pentecostalists  can  be  distinguished  within  the  Christian  family  :  a)  Baptism 
in  or  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  b)  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  c)  Baptism  through  immer¬ 
sion  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  d)  a  Congregational  ecclesiology,  e)  expectation 
of  the  Millenium  and  the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord,  f)  a  more  emotional  form  of 
worship,  g)  emphasis  on  personal  dedication  and  conversation  and  h)  emphasis 
on  manifold  prayers,  fasting,  willingness  to  make  sacrifices,  and  sanctification. 
The  report  sums  up  the  Pentecostal  message  to  the  church  as  follows  :  “Church  of 
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our  Lord,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  bought  you  at  such  great  cost,  you  are 
living  on  a  minimum  that  mocks  the  sacrifice  which  your  Lord  made  for  you  and 
for  this  world.  You  live  on  a  minimum  which  is  not  equal  to  the  great  and  difficult 
questions  demanding  your  answers  in  this  time  and  the  immediate  future.  And  in 
the  meantime  gifts  are  lying  ready  for  you  as  in  the  time  of  the  early  church  if  only 
you  are  willing  to  open  yourself  for  the  reception  of  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Chapter  four  presents  a  careful  exegesis  of  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  New  Testament  and  treats  of  all  the  so-called  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  separately. 
This  chapter  asks  critical  questions  to  both  the  Pentecostal  Groups  and  the  church. 
In  the  last  chapter  attention  is  given  to  pneumatology  in  relation  to  the  living  reality 
of  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church. 

This  Pastoral  Letter  was  received  with  satisfaction  both  in  the  church  and  in  the 
Pentecostal  Groups.  A  group  of  ministers  in  various  historic  churches  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Pentecostal  leaders  wrote  an  open  letter  of  acknowledgement  to  the  Synod. 
The  document  is  a  model  of  responsible  and  ecumenical  action  towards  the  so-called 
non-cooperative  groups.  It  would  be  worth  having  it  translated  so  that  other 
churches  could  share  its  tone  and  content. 

In  a  small  booklet,  entitled  De  Oecumene ,  Dr.  W.  H.  van  de  Pol  has  tried  to  do 
three  things  at  the  same  time.  He  answers  critics  of  his  last  major  work  The  witness 
of  the  Reformation  ;  he  gives  his  fellow  Roman  Catholics  an  introduction  to  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  he  interprets  to  non-Roman  Catholics  what  is  ecumenically 
possible  in  his  church. 

It  is  clear  that  128  pages  do  not  give  enough  space  for  this  triple  task  and  therefore 
some  distortions  can  hardly  be  avoided.  The  booklet  is  interesting  enough  however 
and  deserves  to  be  worked  out  more  fully,  e.g.  the  author’s  subtle  distinction  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  Supernaturel  Reality,  visible  in  its  ministry  and 
sacraments,  and  the  human  aspects  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  Roman  Catholic 
“denomination”  (Dutch  :  kerkgenootschap). 

Prof.  D.  C.  A.  Rijk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Nijmegen  has  written 
a  book  on  the  (Second  Vatican)  Council  in  the  Experience  of  the  Faith.  He  deals 
with  the  concept  of  developing  Tradition  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  explains 
the  relation  between  the  Councils  on  the  one  hand  and  Pope,  bishops  and  the  laity 
on  the  other.  It  introduces  also  some  of  the  major  issues  with  which  the  coming 
Council  will  be  confronted.  For  the  non-Roman  Catholic  reader  the  book  is  far 
too  smoothly  written  to  be  of  much  help.  The  real  problems  of  the  relation  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  other  churches  are  so  thinly  sketched  that  the 
reader  does  not  know  where  to  start  or  to  end  the  questions.  Many  of  the  author’s 
earlier  works  have  been  a  sign  of  new  possibilities  for  a  conversation  with  Rome ; 
in  this  one  there  is  very  little  common  ground.  Beautiful  pictures  (including  Bossey 
and  Malagnou)  illustrate  the  text. 

A.  H.  VAN  DEN  HEUVEL. 

ECUMENICAL  HIGHWAYS  (II) 

The  Nature  and  Calling  of  the  Church,  by  William  Stewart.  Christian  Liter¬ 
ature  Society  for  Serampore  College ,  Calcutta ,  1958.  226  pp.  Rupees  3.45. 

Church  and  Sacraments  in  Divided  Christendom,  by  Leonard  Hodgson. 
S.P.C.K.  London ,  1959.  48  pp.  Is.  9d. 

Unity,  Hope  and  experience,  by  Michael  Hollis.  The  Baptist  Mission  Press , 
Calcutta ,  1960.  27  pp.  Rupees  0.75. 

We  were  Brought  Together  edited  by  David  H.  Taylor.  Australian  Council 
of  Churches ,  Sydney ,  1960.  181  pp.  23s. 

Met  al  de  Heiligen.  Rapport  over  de  oecumeniciteit  der  Gereformeerde  Kerken. 
J.  H.  Kok  N.  V .,  Kampen ,  1960.  FI.  0,95. 
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As  the  general  editor,  J.  R.  Chandran,  says  in  his  foreword  to  Prof.  Stewart’s 
book  about  The  Nature  and  Calling  of  the  Church ,  many  of  the  problems  of  inter¬ 
church  relations  arise  from  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the  place  of  the  Church 
in  the  drama  of  redemption,  and  any  study,  such  as  that  made  in  this  book,  “that 
helps  the  Christian  people  to  look  at  the  basic  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
its  ministry  and  sacraments  should  therefore  be  warmly  received.” 

The  author  gives  a  complete  biblical,  historical  and  doctrinal  view  of  the  subject, 
based  on  a  solid  christological  theology.  The  book  has  a  concrete  quality  in  its 
discussion  of  the  formation  of  Churches  like  the  UCNI  and  the  CSI,  and  the  necessity 
of  churchly  unity  in  India  as  a  whole,  where  Christians  are  a  small  minority.  Let 
us  simply  underline  the  main  points  of  the  book’s  three  sections. 

1.  In  defining  the  meaning  of  the  word  “C/n/rc/z,”  (German:  Kirche),  which 
is  usually  derived  from  the  Greek  “Kyriakon,”  meaning  “belonging  to  the  Lord,” 
the  author  recalls  that  the  Greek  word  “Ekklesia”  is  connected  to  the  verb  “ekkaleo,” 
meaning  “to  call  out”  or  “to  summon.”  After  developing  the  theme  of  the  People 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  describes  Jesus  and  his  Church  in  terms  of  the 
Fulfilment  of  God’s  Covenant  with  his  people.  Professor  Stewart  feels,  as  does  also 
Dr.  Marcus  Ward  in  his  book  on  the  first  five  years  of  the  Church  of  South  India, 
and  Professor  J.  Courvoisier  in  his  Breve  Histoire  du  Protestantisme,  that  the  Church 
of  the  N.  T.  was  essentially  a  “ pilgrim  Church ,”  and  that  she  must  continue  through 
the  centuries  as  the  serving  people  of  God  on  pilgrimage  towards  the  glorious  goal 
of  the  Kingdom  (cp.  J.  R.  Nelson,  The  Realm  of  Redemption).  Finally,  the  author 
reexamines  the  true  “notes”  of  the  Church  under  the  creedal  headings  “one,”  “holy”, 
“catholic”  and  “apostolic.” 

2.  The  section  on  the  Ministry  contains  a  paragraph  about  the  Ministry  of 
Women.  On  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  of  Tomorrow,  the  author  writes  :  “We  live 
in  a  time  and  in  a  country  in  which  the  urgency  of  finding  open  expression  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  keenly  felt. . .  Perplexing  questions  for  Union  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  Ministry,. . .  but  our  differences  are  not  so  deep  as  our  unity 
in  Christ”.  Plans  of  Union  therefore  must  emphasize  coming  together,  without 
presuming  a  solution  to  all  differences  of  opinion.  Plans  for  Union  also  seek  to 
secure  the  best  in  the  various  systems  of  Church-government,  but  the  most  important 
point  concerning  the  Ministry  is  that  it  is  not  primarily  a  worldly  rule  but  that  the 
Church,  on  its  pilgrimage,  should  be  identified  with  the  Ministry  of  its  Lord ,  in 
his  death  and  resurrection  for  mankind ;  in  such  a  Ministry,  every  member  partic¬ 
ipates  to  the  full  and  God  gives  his  gifts  to  pilgrim  his  people. 

3 .  The  last  part  contains  a  complete  resume  of  the  doctrine  —  or  the  doctrines  — 
of  the  Sacraments  in  the  principal  Christian  confessions.  The  author  claims  that  all 
churches,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  believe  that,  by  means  of  the  Sacraments, 
Christ  effects  his  Grace  in  the  soul.  —  My  only  regret  is  that  Professor  Stewart  did 
not  emphasize  more  strongly  the  positive  significance  of  Baptism  for  the  Unity 
of  Churches.  As  regards  the  problem  of  Intercommunion,  the  author  observes 
how,  in  the  early  Church,  the  Eucharist  was  the  focus  of  the  Church’s  Unity,  and 
that  today,  there  is  a  new  realisation  of  the  offensiveness  of  separate  communions. 
All  Christians  must  realise  that  unity  in  Christ  is  something  which  affects  the  whole 
range  of  the  Church’s  life,  and  indeed,  the  whole  range  of  the  life  of  Christian  men 
and  women  ;  intercommunion  is  a  sacred  mark  of  that  Unity.  The  Gospel  of  Recon¬ 
ciliation  declares  to  men  that  “He  has  made  both  one,”  and  the  Church,  which  is 
the  bearer  of  that  Gospel,  must  ever  strive  to  express  in  its  life,  the  Unity  he  has 
given  it. 

In  three  lectures  on  the  Church  and  Sacraments  in  divided  Christendom ,  delivered 
before  the  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast  in  1958,  Professor  Leonard  Hodgson, 
formerly  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and  Secretary  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Movement,  leads  his  readers  to  what  Professor  W.  Stewart  calls  “the 
focus  of  the  early  Church,”  the  Eucharist.  His  first  lecture  describes  the  Church 
as  the  redeemed  Community.  The  second  presents  the  sacramental  life  of  the  Church. 
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The  author  says  that  catholics  within  the  Anglican  Church  seem  to  him  more  natu¬ 
rally  to  think  in  terms  of  place  and  evangelicals  in  terms  of  time.  It  is  the  catholic 
who  tends  to  use  phrases  like,  “the  Lord  present  on  the  altar  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Holy  Communion,”  while  the  evangelical  speaks  of  being  converted  at  2.  a.m. 
on  the  morning  of  13th  September. . .  But,  in  the  two  Sacraments  in  the  Gospel, 
God  comes  down  in  time  and  space,  accommodates  himself  to  our  needs,  and  gives 
us  instructions  to  do  things  at  particular  times  and  in  particular  places.  Therefore, 
Sacraments,  as  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  are  essentially  actions  done  in 
obedience  to  the  Lord’s  Commandments.  They  are  spiritual  and  material,  and 
finally  acts  of  God,  because  in  all  true  religion,  God  acts  first,  and  what  we  call 
religion  is  our  response  to  his  prior  activity  .  The  last  lecture  treats  first  the  condition 
of  the  Church  today.  Professor  Hodgson  thinks  that  no  actual  Church  corresponds 
completely  to  the  N.  T.  Church  ;  no  Church  is  the  fellowship  of  all  the  Christians 
in  its  diocese.  Secondly,  in  approaching  the  question  of  the  Ordering  of  the  Church, 
as  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  he  reminds  us  that  Anglicans  believe 
that  their  Church  is  bound  to  the  early  Church  by  two  strands  of  rope  :  the  authority 
to  minister  the  sacraments  and  preach  the  word  of  God  being  derived  by  episcopal 
succession ,  and  a  maintenance  of  the  faith,  life  and  worship  that  were  character¬ 
istic  of  the  first  Christians.  The  author  adds  that  today,  not  only  the  Anglicans, 
but  the  Orthodox  and  the  Roman  Catholics  all  hold  to  the  importance  of  this  two-fold 
conception.  —  Does  this  mean  that  episcopal  succession  is  a  necessity  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Church  and  Sacraments  ?  Yes  and  no.  Professor  Hodgson  believes 
that  God,  revealed  to  us  in  Christ,  will  not  deprive  others  of  the  reality  of  the  blessings 
he  gives  ;  that  is  why  he  expresses  the  personal  opinion  that  in  certain  cases  there 
could  be  reciprocity  between  Anglicans  and  non-Anglicans  in  matters  of  inter¬ 
communion.  Nevertheless,  he  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Professor  Stewart,  that 
intercommunion  should  not  precede  but  follow  visible  unity  with  complete  doctrinal 
agreement,  as  its  fulfillment. 

Unity  :  Hope  and  Experience  is  the  title  of  the  Carey  lecture,  1960,  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Serampore  College  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  Hollis, 
formerly  Bishop  in  Madras  and  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  South 
India,  and  Professor  of  Church  History  at  the  United  Theological  College,  Bangalore. 
In  an  introductory  note,  W.  Stewart  writes  of  the  author’s  immense  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  C.S.I.  In  his  preface,  Bishop  Hollis  states  that  he  is  expressing 
his  own  personal  impressions  and  judgements,  but  hopes  that  “something  of  the 
wonder  of  this  experience,  still  incomplete,  of  life  in  Unity,  will  make  itself  felt 
through  what  he  has  written.”  The  title  of  the  first  lecture  is  Prelude  to  Union, 
and  the  author  deals  with  the  events  that  took  place  before  the  inauguration 
of  the  C.S.I.  “Some  men  saw  visions  ;  some  translated  those  visions  into  the 
prose  of  a  Constitution.  To  all  of  them,  the  Church  of  South  India  and,  I  believe, 
the  whole  people  of  God,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.”  On  the  other  hand,  Professor 
Hollis  believes  most  realistically  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  just  to  copy  the 
South  India  experience  as  a  Plan  of  Union  for  some  other  area,  without  the 
necessary  rethinking  of  the  whole  situation,  for  “the  God  who  was  at  work  then 
in  South  India  is  no  less  alive  and  no  less  accessible  anywhere  in  the  world  today.” 
Furthermore,  “what  took  place  here  was  not  just  the  drawing  up  of  a  basis  of  Union 
and  a  Constitution,  it  was  a  deep  spiritual  experience.”  This  experience  started 
in  1919  at  Tranquebar  where  the  33  Christians  who  met  there,  had  a  clear  vision  of 
the  need  for  Unity  between  Christians  in  South  India  as  the  purpose  of  their  mission. 
But  they  knew  also  that  true  Unity  can  only  be  given  in  Christ.  There  are  three 
conditions  for  successful  negotiations  about  Unity  :  First,  those  concerned  must 
be  convinced  that  God  wills  Unity  ;  secondly,  they  must  know  that  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  fact ;  thirdly,  there  must  be  a  recognition  that  all  those  concerned 
genuinely  want  to  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  are  ready  to  obey  what  they  are 
convinced  in  his  guidance.  These  three  essential  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  South 
India  and,  on  27th  September,  1947,  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  Madras,  the  CSI 
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was  inaugurated.  Having  achieved  Union,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  into  Unity.  Hence, 
Professor  Hollis’  second  lecture  :  Union  and  Unity.  The  fundamental  reason  of 
Unity  is  not  a  means  to  more  effective  performance  by  the  Church  of  its  evangelistic 
task,  it  is  theological.  As  the  Unity  of  the  disciples  reveals  the  Unity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  so  their  disunity  conceals  it.  Therefore,  the  experience  of  the  living 
God,  and  of  Unity  in  him,  is  a  shattering  experience  ;  it  is  also  constructive,  the 
two  are  inseparable,  like  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection.  Thus,  the  path  towards 
Unity  goes  always  through  death  into  life,  and  as  Bishop  Palmer  insisted  again  and 
again,  this  applies  to  Churches  no  less  than  to  individuals.  In  other  words,  Unity 
involves  complete  commitment.  Unity  is  essentially  the  result  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
not  of  human  contrivance,  or  ecclesiastical  statesmanship.  This  total  commitment 
is  seen  especially  in  the  Ministry ,  the  real  touchstone  of  any  ecumenical  experience. 
The  Theological  Commission  specified  in  1953  that  no  scheme  of  Union  could 
succeed  unless  its  aim  was  a  genuine  continuance  of  the  whole  inheritance  of  the 
separate  ministers,  mutually  enriched.  Finally,  Bishop  Hollis  insists  on  two  points  : 
first,  that  true  unity  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  setting  up  on  one  all-controlling 
central  organisation ;  and  secondly,  that  an  agreement  about  past  events  as  a  pre¬ 
condition  of  Unity  in  the  future  is  wholly  futile,  it  is  quite  impracticable  for  a  Church 
to  condemn  its  past. 

We  are  brought  together  is  the  official  report  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Australian  Churches,  1960  ;  included  are  many  addresses  about  the  life  and  mission 
of  the  Church,  and  Bible  Studies  about  I  Peter,  by  Bishop  Newbigin. 

Met  al  de  Heiligen  (1960),  gives  a  resume  of  the  situation  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
in  Holland  in  relation  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  including  a  report  by  the 
General  Synod  in  Utrecht  (1959)  on  the  Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Holland. 

All  these  publications  can  be  considered  as  precious  signs  of  the  actual  “merging” 
of  Churches  in  a  certain  area,  rendering,  in  spite  of  their  diversity,  the  experience 
of  their  Unity  in  one  Lord  and  of  their  Mission  in  the  same  World. 

J.  G.  Bodmer. 
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